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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sodidw’f 

EOUNDED 1744 W 


Monday Slh October 

and foHowinsday at Ham and 2.30]iin at Bloomfield Place, NetvBondSircei 

VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS flliafraled Catalogue £4. 

Monday 12th October 

and following day at llamac New Bond Street 

ORIENTAL MINIATURES, MANUSCRIPTS 

AND PRINTED BOOKS Illustrated Catalogue 17. 

Monday 12ih October 

and following (wodayi at 1 1 am at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS, JUVENILIA, RELATED DRAVVINGS 

AND MANUSCRIPTS Illustrated Catalogue £4,50. 


Thursday I Slh October 

and Mam at Hodgson's Snicronni, ninomfield Place, New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS 

Monday J9th October 

and following day at 1 lam and 2.30pm at Bloomndd Place, New Bond Street 

ATLASES, MAPS & TRAVEL BOOKS ///„/„ 


Catelogue50p. 


Wednesday 21st October 

at 1 lam and 2.30pni at Soiheby Deresford Adams, Booth Mansion, 
28-30 Watergnte Street, Chester, CNl 2NA 

PRINTED BOOKS 

un view previous Friday, Monday and Tuesday, 9.30am to 4.30pm. 
Saturday I7ih October, 9.30nm to I2.30ptn. 


Uluslrated Catalogue £3.50. 


Calatogue£l.50, 


Soiheby Parke liernei A Co., 34-JS New Doml Slreci. t.unJr)n WIA lAA Tel^one: (01)493 8080 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The Yale Center for British Art 

Resident Fellowship Program 

The Yale Center tor British Art Is ottering a llmtted 
number of fellowships to established scholars engaged In 
advanced research related to British art. The purpose of 
these grants is to allow scholars of Jiterature. history, 
the history of art or related fields to study the Center’s 
holding of paintings, drawings,' prints and rare books 
and to make use of Its research facilities. 

Grants pay (or travel expenses to end from New 
Haven, and provide a living allowance. Recipients of the 
fellowship will be requlrea to be In residence In New 
Haven during the bulK of the grant period, normally for 
periods of two to fourteen we^. 

Applications should be mailed to the Director, Yale 
Center for British Art, Box 2120 Yale Station. New 
Haven, Connecticut 06520. A lyped application should 
Include: ' 

Name, address and telephone number 
Rasumd listing educational background, professional 
experience and publications 
. Names and addresses of three referees 
Outline of research proposal and Indication of length 
of time required to complete the project 
(Applications tor fsllowships to be held during the 
academic year 1982-63 should bs submilled before 
November 1. 1981.) 


EDUCATIONAL . GEN VACANCIES 



MUSIC 

CATALOGUERS 

T«M muUc giadvput twuilwi |o 
wslitMt mud« iPaniMCriftti InDb-noO) 
UK ftnifti loi llip InUinitlOMi 
Invsntaiy of Miwigal Bomcm (Rl8M(. 

Sahiy t«ata'e(fM4».te. 




All I advertisements = ere 
sub)ect ' to the . 'cqnd^ 
tioiis' of -i seoaptaot^ of 




IMMRDIATB ADVANCES 

ClOO lo M0.000 
wriitm Iwitnt on nqnoM 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

31 JDovor St.. PlecidlUy, 


EXHIBITIONS 


iTra » Mntfiep 


X iinW-ar 

1. Uimi a.SO-6. I.* 


COURSES 


INDBXINO beorn the technlmie of 
IndoKlnn with tho holn « our 
approvod corrHpondonce coiiroo 
for iha Socioiy of Indexoro, 
DotatlB froin Tho Rapid Retulta 
Colleae. Depi, HL4 Tuition 
HQuia, Lnnten, S.W.19. Tela- 
Phona; 01.B47 7b7S. LllB 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 

THBRI WILL BR Q|i BxtraDrdinory 
. General Meoting of ino Malono 
Soririy at Wnrcaslor Colloga Ox- 
lortl at 3,30 on Slsi'Octobar., 


fOK SALE & WANTED 


HkLIN 

ItTSB' 


ANHUAL_ RBQISTIR 

iPi “'av""!,'.".?" 'i?o% 



LIBRARIANS 


-ihBSIARCH WNbitRTAkeNi Liior- 




CATALOGUES 


TATE GALLERY 
CATALOGUER 

... to join the Library which is devoted to the fields 
covered by the Gallery's collection and contains 
20.000 volumes, 3,000 periodicals and 60,000 exhi- 
bition catalogues. - 

The duties Include the cataloguing of exhibition cata- 
logues and museum publications; assisting in the 
acquisition, Integration, and cataloguing of the Art 
Library end dealing with readers' enquiries. 

Candidates should normally have a recognised 
quali- 
fication in LIbrarianshIp. Those whithout such a quali- 
fication must have extensive experience in cata- 
loguing and art library work. A degree in Art or Art 
History, a reading knowledge of two modern foreign 
European languages and the ability to type advan- 
tageous. 

SALARY: as Curator Grade E £6106 - £10200 or 
as Curator Grade F £6285 - £8260. Level of appoint- 
ment and starting salarly according lo qualifications 
and experience. 

For full details and an application form (to be 
returned by 29 October, 1981) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
RG21 IJB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 
(answering service operates oulside office hours). 
Please quote ref: G(1 4)382. 


Sir Frederick Snow & Partners 

Consulting Engineers 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

We are a firm of Consulting Engineers requiring 
a bright and enthusiastic young person, prefer- 
ably a school leaver with A/0 Levels, to assist 
witli the day to day running of the library. 

Duties will be mainly clerical, including mainte- 
nance of the periodical collection and updating 
of technical literature. This is a new post with 
plenty of potential for the right person. 

Salary c £3,500 

Please send curriculum vitae together with the 
names of two refereess to: 

The Librarian 

Sir Frederick Snow & Partners 
Ross House 
. 144 Southwark Street 
London SBl OSZ 


LIBRARIANS 


UIWV£R9ITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

StOarv: C4SU-£S69a (InoliMlva o( 
(.ondon Weighting) 

Applications aie Inviiad lor this nsw 
post In (he School of Nursing 
Library. The eucceaaful candidate 
will undertake general duties 
relating to the day-to-day runnlrtg 
of the llbiary which has a stock n 
about tOiOOD books, and a rapidly 
expanding audio visual aide esctlon. 

This post would auh a newly 
qualltiad Librarian, aaaking the 
neceaaaiy auparvisfon for adirnadon 
to the reglatar of Chariaieif 
Librarians, or someone wishing to 
gain seme experience befort 
entering libraiy school. 

For further information or lo 
arrange en Informal visit, please 
contact Min Wlllismaon, Llbrarlin, 
on 01-387 9300 axt. 384. 

Applloailon forms and fob 
daaoriptlon from Paraonnoi 
DapartmenL Unh/anlty Gaflana 
Hoapital, Gower Street. London 
wet. at tAk 01-387 9300 ext 381. 

TLflin 


MILTON KEYNES 

OPEN UNIVBH8ITV LlltnAHV 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

ApplirstleiiB are tnvited fot.t!!! 
post or Lltirary Assistant to lawr 
out iwuUnn ufirory duties. 
dales slieuld nave previous llbrin 


AppliralloiiB sre Invitsd int.t!!! 
post or Lltirary Assistant to lawr 
out iwuUnn ufirory duties. 
dates sIiouldTiave preylous llbren 
exporlonca' end be elilo to ifP* 

""s*'.'iiry’'on the se.fe rt.SM- 
JC47S81 or C 4 , 9 BI-£B.a 8 a lundtr 
nview) accoroinn to oualiricationi 


""porifier'pSry'tulsrs sra svaJIsWe 


n KoVnae 

olT islsas' 


hour nnswerlite Mf 


vice on 633849. 

Cloeitifl. dote for epp 
I6lh October. 


DORSET 


UcstR^ijg 


COUNTY COUNCIL ' 

COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 

SECOND-IN-CHAROE.J ' 
SOUTHDOURNB LIBRARY. . 
aOUTHBOURNE GROUP (BAST 
AREA i 

»a.cTb: 

above her CB.aSS to £6,343. - 




COPY FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
: IN THE TLS 
.' SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER 
; THAN iO.30 AM 
MONDAY 
' PRECEDING': • 
>; the !pi^E 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • 9 OCTOBER 1981 • No 4,097 e 50p 



Duchess of Connaught hi the. uniform of 
64th Prince Frederick Charles of Prusria Infant^ BMgtmeni. From 
Last Courts of Europe by J^rey Plrestone: (See caption on page 1152 

for details,) 

-The Portrait (^me ■ , 
ihy Ghristbphfir Reid 




Heidegger and his doctrines 

Imaginary worlds: 

Ian McEwan, Donald Evans 

American publishing - 
the blockbuster complex 

Islam and the media; 
the education of John Paul II 

World War Two: cryptography, 
the Edelweiss Pirates 

Madame Curie; Windthorst; 
Italian cities 

Nikolay Zabolotsky - 
poet, victim, survivor 

Fiction: yoinovieh, E H. Newby, 
Brian Moore, Piers Paul Read, 
Adam Mars- Jones, Molly Keane 

France -the Liberation 
as rekdratioh 

Commentary: J.P Donleavy, 

C P Taylor, ‘Mephisto’ 

Images of Prussia 
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Souvenir Press 

IheindecKririctit pobliiherOl tnnjhilh^f Mil 


CONDOR BOOKS 

A TASTE FOR 





Marta Marcus 

Triinslmcd by Jiian Tale 

A couragMUsly huDCsi cxaminaiiun 
of niasochiam in women, boih in its 
physical aspects and as part of a 
woman’s whole altitude to her place 
in society. The aulhor stresses ihnt 
bvomeii will never find their true 
naiiircs until they can owrcouie 
their feelings of submission. 

28.S64^51S 272pn6cs 
OviotoH £<S.9S 
28S640S60 Paperback C4.9S 




Jorge Amado 

Translated by Darbam Shelby Merello 

The first of three novels by this 
iniernauonaUy famous Braxilian au- 
thor to be published by Souvenir 
Press. Behind the rollicking story of 
an ex/l)rothel keeper’s return to her 
native village lies a deeper explora- 
tion of the effects of industrial 
pollution on the natural environ- 


28562S07I 672 pages 
September 3 £7.95 



Harold Q. lUaaur 

.The author of Th# Attorney creates a 
grippang story out of the unscrupu^ 
lous attempts of a multinational 
ooeporstion to take over one of the 
great Hollywood scudioa. 

28562489 X 288 


£6 



THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

(JCrOURR y 1U81 


conients 


ciEouou .srr-iNfit 


LORNA SAfiE 


ITALO C ALVINO 
C'i.lVE SINCLAIR 


MHrliii Mvirlcgger: (icsumlaiisgubp 


laii McRwan: 'I'hc Comfort of Strangers 


Till' World of Donald Kvans: text hy Willy Klsenliarl 
Chark's Nchlcr: Ucyond Cape Horn 


1143^ 


CHBl.STOpncit REID Hie i’orlralt Ganiv (povra) 


PETER MEBBLE'I HWAl ] E George lliiiitslun WlUlanui: The Mind of John Paul 11 


MORRIS PKILIPF'.SON Ihunias Whiteside: The Rlui-kbuster Complex 


JAMES JOLI. 
S. S PR.AWEK 
O.SWYN ML'RKAY 


D. M. JIIOMAS 
ANDREW MOTION 
OAi.EN STRAWSON 
ALAN imOWNJOHN 
PAUL HAILEY 
WILLIAM BOYD 


JOHN KEECiAN 
BRYAN KANFI' 


Margaret Lavlnla Anderson: Windlliorst - A Political Biography 
Wlllicim J. C. E. Sllebrr: The Clinnccllur'.s Spy 
lienri-Pierre Koch£: Jules mid Jlin 


Vludhiilr Volnovlch: Pretender to the Throne 
Piers Paul Read; The Villa Golitsyn 
Adam Mars-Jone.s: Lantern l.ccturc 
P. II. Newby: Feelings Have Changed 
Brian Moore: The Teniplallon of Eileen Hughes 
Molly Keane: Good Behaviour 


F. H. Illnslcy: British Intelligence In the Second World War 
Runald Bassett: Battle Cruisers 
Edwin P. Hoyt: DeBsAt at the Falkhmds 


149-50 


llSl-52 


1153-54 


llSS-56 


TIM MASON Alexander Goefo: Kr war scchzchii als man Ihn hdngtc 


PATRICK O'CONNOR 
JOHN WEIGHTMAN 


Clirlstlane Issartel: Lex Dames aux Camtfllas 
Elsa Triolet: Cbronl(|ues Th6Mralca 
Jean Vllar: Memento 


EUGEN WEBER Franfolse Glroud: Une femme honorable 


MASQUERADE 

Madolelm Brenft 

.1 ' : 

The. Hxth novel by one of the 
world’s most popular writers of 
historical romance. Danger, mys- 
tery and high adwoture in an exotic 
Caribbean setting. 

28562493 8 336 pages 
October 29 £6.95 

NIGHTOWL BOOKS 

Two new novels in this series for 
fantasy addicts 

SATURDAY 

Steven Bauer 

An outstanding first novel about an 
evil owl’s attempt; to cute si :Viiror1d, of 
darknms and a^.^per 

lever this hailntihg| fi^te explores 
;i»eaijing of maj^s rtte^ship 
with tho natural world. 

28562502 0 2l6pi«M 
Octobers £6.95 

THE I.ASTB61IN 

^rfitviNwaop 

tibulaWaltfAiiilain:' - 

A s^ato Stirtey.vlil^ i» . thrown 
ifim disorder when' four, e^nlric 
huinans join up ytlilh dte depleted 
numbci^ of a; band of Ihiry 'folk 
living In a dearly wood, tq rescue 
the Little People from exdnctioo. 

28562503 9 240pigcs 
Octobers £6.95 ' 


M. E. YAPP 
RAYMOND DAWSON 


NORMAN STONE 
PAUL MULDOON 
DAVID PROFUMO 

K. Z. CIESKOWSKI 
RAV OCKENDEN 
ALAN JENKINS 


VALENTINE CUNNINGHAM 
TONY HARRISON 


DOUGLAS JOHNSON 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


JOHN A. DAVIS 


R ALEIQH TREVELYAN 


JOSEPH RYKWERT 
C. H. SISSON 


DAN SPERBER 
CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 


R. J. HOLLINGDALE 


MASQUNO D'AMICO 
PATRICK McCarthy 


C. S. L. DAVIES 
PIERS MACKESY 


RODERICK BEATON 


' A}tN0Lp lyicMlU^IN 


Edward W. Said: Covering Islam 
Arthur Klelnmann and Tsung-Yi Lin (Edltora): Normal 
and Abnormal Behaviour In Chinese Culture 
Jerome Alan Cohen, R. Randle Edwards and Fu-mel Chang Chen 
(Editors): Enays on China’s Legal Tradition 1 160 


Commentary 

Preussen: Versuch elner BUuiz (MarUn-Groplus Bau, Berlin) 

Three Sisters (Grand Opera House, Belfast) 

J. P. Donleavy: The Beastly Beatitudes of Balthazar D. 

(Duke of York’s Theatre) 

Thomas Carlyle 1795-1881 (National Portrait Gallery) 

Klaus Mann/Arlanc Mnouchhtne: Mephlato (Round House Theatre) 

C. P. Taylor: Good (Warehouse Theatre) 1161-63 


To the Editor 

Among this week’s contributors 1164-65 


Alexander Walker: Peter Sellers - The Authorlnd Biography 
Mlchnel ScUers, with Sara and Victoria Sellers: P.S. I love you 
Sccnlsong (poem) 1166 


Jean-Pierre Rlonx: La France de la Quatrikme R6publique - Tome I 
Proper Place (poem) 1167 


Cerare de Seta and Leonardo dl Mauro: Palermo 

Giovanni Rlcd: Bolognn 

Ennio Poleggi and Pnolo Ccvtnl: Genova 

Filippo Doiilnl: Da C era re a Enea 1168 


Renato de Fusco: L’Archltcttura dell'Ottocento 
Ceaarc de Seta: L’ArcUleltuni del Novecento ' 

Teazles (poem) U69 


Simon Clarke: Foundations of Slniclurallsm 

Eric Cans: The Origin of Language 1170 


Hans . Moyer: Thomas Mann 

Kate Hamburger: Thomas Manns blblisches Werk 1171 


Gesualdo BufeUno: Dlcerla dell’untore 
Salvatore Salta: La verwda 

Rend Belletto: Lc Revenant 1172 


Muriel St Clare Bwne (Editor): The Lisle Letters 
J. A. Houldlng: Fit for Sendee - The 'TralnteB of the. 
British Army 171S-179S 


Odysseus Elytis: The Axion Esll 
Takis Slnopoulos: Selected Poems 
Gerard Cas^v Between the Symplegades 
G^rge S. N.jLuckyJ (Edltot’): Shevch^o and the Crltick; 


1173-74 


. rosemary A$HT0N Marilyn, Butler: Romantics, Rebels and Reactionaries 


JILL STEPHENSON 
W, E.‘ YATES 


Rtehknl i,. Evans' and W, R, Lee (Edltora); The Gmiin&u VandW 
Fel|x CMlke:'Getehkhteder8tod| Wien 1 .' s , T;,vv f 




(iRAN'l’ 
MClNTYRIi 


The New Fascists 

Paul Wilkirmcui 

Tho Unlogiia bumbing. the Spanish 
coup, :hca«sassinaijrtnaucmpnon 

President R«agan and the Pope, 
ullra-righl icmirlsi Krmip.s are (owing 
us lo rccojfriise their uglj' brand o( 
l»Slics. This iMifik nrRiics thai we 
should t.nkc morescriou^lyihethreH 
the new (ascisi movemcnispHse 
tittiurdemocnidcs. 

NrivUt I 92 pp l 2 pp:tj(tvinuN 

The Rc-making 
of Work 

Changingwork pHttcmsnnd 
howiocapitnlinconthem 
David Cluiierbuck and Roy Hill 
The first hook tu look at tlie s^jcialand 
the technological RspcciKof change 
at work - and one which frequenth' 
debunks convent ional wlsukun. 
Jointly puhlislied wkh 
International Maitagcntcnt. 

Oci xt 2!)0|ljiltnuX(:2l6lM4X£8!S: 

The Knowledge 
Revolution 

Making the link between 
learning and work 
Norman Evans 

Introducing a major new apprtach la 
education after school, based on three 
years of extensive research in 
the USA and UK. 

Sept SI lU2ppHn08<i2li;(fiS3M95 
P(\0a631ti05St{4itt 

School 

Accountability 

The Social Science Research 
Council Cambridge 
Accountability Project 
John Elliott, David Bridj^s. 

Dave Ebbutt, Rex Gibson 
and Jennifer Niaa> 

What happens when schools incTMse 
the involvement of parents, governors, 
local industry and the community? 
This major project gives new -and 
some iincxpcct^ - insights 
into today's ccmnvl iauc- 

Novel 25IVIP tlR(J8fl3ldU74 XrUJfS 
PB08e2lfili774£SSS 

Education, Politics 
and the State 

The theory and practice 
of educational change 
Brian Salter and Tbdlkpper 
The first coherent theory oI change 
in education. This book breaks new 
ground in takinga political science 
approach, and includes atudies of the 
DES, Schools CouncU and 

public schools. I 

Nov6l256ppHB0868lA0?6BCU99 
PD0882I60786C4.95 

- Children’s Words 

A practical guide to helping 

children overcomadlfllcultlesui . 
leomlng to read, write, 
apeak and spell 
*’ Donald Moyle 

Tbachers and parents will vrekww 

Doiiald Moyle's sympathetic and 

expert guidance. Htee^Uenslve range 

of games is carefully planned to 

diagnose and solve language problems- 

. Jin82180ppHB0862160334£lC).95 
PBOS6210O332O.96 


UNPSAY DU 
; "-JAMES- 
DAVID'MOni 


Pocket Consultants 

Veriereologlcal Medldne 
RRajRWlllcox 

Nov8135Opp086286O0l6£7^ . 

Inlcctiofi 

RTDEraond.JM Bradley 
&NSGalbr«Hh 
Jin822iUpp08ffi8fiO(«3£S.9? 


Grant Mclntyra Llmto d 
, pOfll Great RubmII St^.; 

LondoftWClBgpY 

; :TJ:I01-6314141' 
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martin HEIDEGGER: 
rieseininusgabc 
Frankfurt: Klostcrmann. 

Heidegger and Wittgenstein dominate 
l^ilusophyin the twentieth century, ft 
IiM, for a long time, been cii&iomary 
to oppo&e the two names, to sec in 
Heioegger's philosophy of being 
sonrctmng like n contrary pursuit to 
Wiitecnslein's investtgalions of the 
lin^stic and psycholDgical conditions 
of ^ccl) in general anti of philo- 
sophic proposition.'; in particular. This 
polarity looks increasingly spurious. 
As K. O. Apel may have been one of 
the first to iMggest (tn a seminul essay 
on Wittgenstein and Heidegger, pub- 
lished in 1^), the affinities could 
prove more Important than the evi- 
dent differences. For both Heidegger 
and Wittgenstein, the key i|ucstioit is 
this: k philosophy H valid enterprise in 
our timcl If it is, what cun uitc sup- 
|tose and exemplify its means of 
ducoursc and of existence to be? In 
both Heidegger and Wittgenstein 
cerlain cardinal questions - about 
perception, about learning, about the 
{^cc of the speaker in speech acts, 
about the status of introspktion - go 
hack explicitly to Saint Augustine. 

imj^ct of Kierkegaard's existen- 
tialism and arguments on temporality 
on Heidegger's Sein imd Zeii nos long 
l^en obvious. The impact of Kierlce- 
gaard on Wittgenstein's ethics, on his 
“tlunking style^' is becoming manifest . 
To Heideuer and Wittgenstein, the 
question oTwhether or not philosophy 
can be “taught", and what the lesili- 
mate compromises involved in such an 
activity might turn out to be. was 
perennial and fruitfully unsettling. 

Principally, distance allows one to 
grasp to what extent both Heidegger 
and Wittgenstein are. in their respec- 
tive ways, summations of and. very 
likely, epilogues to. the tradition of 
German speculative discourse on mor- 
als and metaphysics, on epistemology 
and pedagogy (though paldeia would 
be the belter word), which runs from 
Herder and Kam to the present, and 
which has, after Creek philosophy, 
been the main Une of philosophic 
thought in the West. It is precisely his 
location in this context which makes of 
Wtigenstein's work as serious, as 
“(ranscendenr’ a business as was 
Hndegger's, and which makes both 
fundamenlaily irreducible to the Iri- 


viiilizations inherent in much of 
AiielD-Amcriciin logicnl pnsitivisni 
und''|jnguisiic philo.sophy". 

There is. even at a hibliogrnphic 
level, no sulisfactory nicusurc of 
Heidegger's presence in twentieth* 
century philosophy, aesthetics, theol- 


ogy, social thought. Though indis* 

g ensable, H.-M. Saas's Heidegger 
ibliographie (1968, 1974) and \la- 
teriiilien zu HcideggerBihliographit' 
1917-71 (1975) were not exhaustive 
when issued and are now outdated. 
Current esiimaies put at some four 
iiml H half to five thousand the number 
of monographs and articles on 
Heidegger, ne is, with Plato, Aris- 
totle, Kant and Mcgel, the thinker 
whu has elicited the largest secondary 
literature in the history of philosophy. 
Very roughly indeed - Heidegger's 
puipose is a constant throughout even 
the must furmully ,ind contingently 
diverse of his writings - une can make 
nut four main legacies and spheres of 
influence. 

The first is that of the “history of 
philosophy", though Heidegger him- 
self would repudiate this term precise- 
ly because he regards aU philosophie 
ie. “serious") thought (o be an 
Auseimndersetzung f “confrontation 
with", “encounter m dialogue with") 
with previous systematic thoueht. For 
Heideeger, “the history or philo- 
sophy is philosophy itself, as it has 
been nreued, experienced, critically 
rc-ihougr\l, in the West. The “non- 
Heideggerian" can. however, make a 
disiini^n. He can make out in the 
corpus of Heidegger's writings a major 
portion which addresses itself, in 
seemingly traditional style, to the ex- 
plication. valuation, re-ordering of 
Westeni philosophy. In Marburg, Trom 


1923 to 1926. Heidegger lectured on 
Aristotle's Rhetoric and Lo|tr, on Pla- 
to's Sophist, on Kant's critiques, on 
the sources and development of phe- 
nomenology. on the Scholastics and 
Aquinas in particular (Heidegger's 
dissertation had been on Duns Sco- 
tus). and on Leibniz. In Freiburg, 
where he tought from I92S to 1944. 
Heideeger "read" and “read on" - 
the uemmn academic expression 
being, here, more graphic than our 
“tBughr - Fichte. Hegel and Schell- 
ing, with particular attention to Fich- 
tes concept of freedom and Hegel's 
phenomenology. He lectured on 
‘‘logic as on inquiry towards language'' 
(1»4), on Kant, on Nietzsche (an 
extensive series of seminars, from 
1936 to 1942), on Parmenides and 


By George Steiner 


Heraclitus. The famous courses c>n 
''.An IptroduL’iion lo Mclaphysics" of 
1935, and on 'Fundamcntiil fjucstiuiis 
uf Metaphysics" in 1935-6. urc 
“historicai" in iheir nrcseniaiion of 
the issues as they have been posed uml 
have been thought to have been posed 
- the distinction is, for Heidegger, 
didcictically and cognitively ebsenliul - 
since antiquity. NcccssarMy. ihe result 
of all this is a re-valunlion of siaitirc 
and relations in Western philosophy. 

As is well known, Heidegger 
ascribes to the Pre-SoL-raiics. to Pur- 
mcnidcs und Heraclims above ull, a 
privileged immediacy of uniologic:il 
vision. They arc still in touch, <is it 
were, with “Being", with the primal 
fact of the mystery nnd “radiant con- 
cealnieni" or existence - “radiant" 
because manifest in every phe- 
nomenon and scir-dcclaraiorv far 
beycind the sum of individuaf phe- 
nomena, “ccmccukd" because it cast- 
not be analylicallv isolated or porii- 
nhrased. It is from ccrliiin Pre- 
Socruiic fragments, such as Parme- 
nides on the "oneness of being" or 
Huracliius on the essential relations 
between “saying" mid ''being", that 
i Heidegger derives his own attempts to 
I “think Being", to “think the cssent". 
Plato's idealism was a fatal (though, 
says Heidegger, also inevitable) de- 
flection from the Pre-Socratic experi- 
, ence. Though salutary in its concrete 
> mundaniiy. in its grasp of the maier- 

■ iality of man's place in the world. 

I Aristotle's critique of Plato in turn led 

to scientism, to the conviction that the 

■ core of reality was analysable, that 
I matter was “there to be scientific.illy 

classified and technologically harness- 
f ed". In Descartes, in utilitarian philo- 
] Sophies, in modern positivism, in the 
I “geometric" bias of Husserl's phe- 
. nomenological model - and here is 
I the root of Heidegger's dissent from 
his master - the i^slotellan “error" 
I is compounded. Thus, for Heidegger, 


the history of Western metaphysics 
and epistemology, like that of West- 
ert) man. is "the history of the forget- 
ting of Being'’. It follows that succck- 
sfve bodies m systematic thought must 
be read in the “light" - this trope of 
Apollonian radiance being quite liter- 
al to Heidegger of their nearness to 
or distance from the one and supreme 
question of ti/i serious thought: Leib- 
niz's “Pourquoi il y a plutdt quelque 
chose que rien?" which Hetdemr 
rephrased as; “What Is the Being 
3em) which renders possible all Ming 
(das Se/endg)?" 


(i is too curly to tell Ui what extent 
these internrutiiiions have .'titered the 
sliiius of nis predecessors- Will we 
come lo recognize a shared nanvt^ in 
rcspcci of the mind-body disjunction 
in Plato, Descartes :inti Kant? Will 
Heidegger's insistence on the uxisten- 
tiul primacy of. ''lime" over “space" 
radically diminish the nulhurity and 
coherence of such snncc-orienied epis- 
temologies as we rind them in Aris- 
totelian notions of “extension", in 
CuTtcslun eeonieiries and the “cnte- 

f uries" of Kant'.' How useful is 
leidcjiBer'scxposuion of the ’'ecsluiie 
nihilism' which leads Nietzsche tu 
pass beyond idealism and beyond 
anthropomorphic mastery over the 
world - the "will to Power" - into the 
dead end of negation? The current 
return lo the Pre-Socraiics in philo- 
sophic commentary and the history of 
philosophy is, on the Continent, as 
well as in America, openly Heideggcr- 
ian. Increasingly, the study of Kant, 
Schelling, Fichte i.s being conducted in 
llcidcggcrian or strongly anti- 
Heideggcrian terms. Only one tiling 
can he said with conndcncc: in ihe^ 
sheer volume, in their exigent inten- 
sity, Heidegger's readings of Western 

K liilusophcrs frum Anaxagoras to 
lusserf and French cxisicniinlism - 
the Letter on HitwamSM of 1946 re- 
mains the unmet challenge to Sartre 
and to the nusceiit struclurulist move- 
ments - constitute an inexhausiibW 
instructive example ol unucrsmnunig 
in action. No other philosopher has 
“read philosophy" as productively as 
has Heidegger (a reading to which 
Karl Jasper's Nor/ze/i zii Afa/fhi 
Heidegger, 1978, provides a fascinat- 
ing ewo). 

Art is important to Heidegger (tom 
the outset. Certain stylistic features in 
Sei/i und Zeit very probably reflect 
contemporary Expressionism. But it is 
in his later writings, notably during the 
19S0s and 60s, wnen seeking to eluci- 
date the ontological presence of 
“things", imd when arguing tiwlicn) 
distinciions between an existential und 
a technical "at-liomeness in (he 
world", that Heidegger turns to plastic 
and grophic arts, nnd lo Van Gogh 
above nil. His elucidniion of why/how 
il should be that Van Gogh's present- 
ment of n pair of worn boots should be 
real far beyond any "scientific" de- 
scription of such boots, of how/why it 
is that no technical prescription for the 
' manufacture of the said boots pro- 
duces n knowledge and experience of 
their reality comparable tn that in the 


puiniing. of how/why Van Gogh com- 
munienfes to us the "felt life" of the 
wearing of the boots as it had com- 
municated itself lo the farmer who 
trod the earth with (hem - this com- 
mentary, which deliberately turns Pla- 
tonism on its head, nionc would ensure 
the place of HeidcMci's thought in the 
very short list of mst-order roniribu- 
tions to our understanding of art. Here 
Gerard Manley Hopkins's intuitions of 
the “ejiiphnny in things'', of their vital 
quiddity, has found ns philosophical 
realization. 

iiciUegger’s contributions to “poe- 
tics" arc uf the same force and tenor. 
It is certain noetic texts - in Soph- 
ocles, in HfilderJin. in Rilke, in Trakl 
-• which retain and “body forth" the 
original presence and pressures of 
Being. Il is in very great poetry (hat 
each and every one of us can experi- 
ence the precedence of ihc Logos over 
human usage mtd over “logic". Die 


Snrachc spricht, “language 5peak.s" 
through the poet far inure thun il “is 
spoken" hy liim, Tliis makes of Ihc 
poet, in liciilcgger's magnificent ex- 
pression, the "shepherd of Being" . To 
“enter" a great poem, tu be “entered 
by it", is to return from'the alieiiR- 
tiuns und nienducities of uur uaity 
technical lives into “the house of 
Beinc". No metaphysics has ever lion- 
oured the poet quite ns does Heideg- 
ger's. (Tito EngUsh-lungunge reader 
wilt find useful approaches to Heideg- 
ur's poetics in tW collection Poetry. 
Language, Thoughr, 1971, .ind in the 
special i^ue on Heidegger and litera- 
ture of Boundary 5T IV. Wh). 
Heidegger's "wuys towards rcadirto" 
have been massively influential. The 
“deconslructionnltsm*' of Derrida and 
of the American “post-slnicturalists’' 
cun best be understood as attempts, 
either mimetic or polemic, to apply 
Heidegger's hermeneutics. What is 
more important, certain great poets 
have responded to Heideuer. often in 
adapting his own terms.This is strik- 
ingly true of Paul Cclnn - whose 
precise personal, spiritual relations to 
Heidegger remain one of the enigma- 
tic nodes in modern literary- 
philosophic history - and of Ren6 

The third domnln In which 
Heidegger’s Impact is being felt in- 
creasingly is that of social thought 
or, more awkwardly but precisely, of 
“philosophic Bnlhropology”. The 
ontology of Sefn u/id Zeft is that of 
“man’s beiiig-in-the-wDild'’, of his 
radical immanence and even, if we give 
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buck to tills word its cniincnl unci 
Pasculien sense, of hJs “mundaniiy". 
The primary concepts of "being" and 
of"lemporuii(yuanDL‘ understood only 
in terms of man's full cxislcntinl rela- 
tion to his world. Tliis relation is no 
neutral registration of the data of 
consciousness as it could be argued to 
be in Descartes, in Kant, in Husserl. It 
is a relation of active, constant involve- 
ment with others, of the necessary 
projection of the self into the “other' 
ness" of surrounding humanity. It is » 
profoundly affective relation to which 
Heidegser assigned the new famous 
nanicof5orgeor "caring core". At the 
same lime - and here is Heidegger's 
characteristic dialectical motion of 
argument - this Sorge must bring the 
individual “home to the house of 
Being", of authentic self-realization 
and self-harvesting. If “mundanily" 
becomes an end in itself, if we yield the 
quick of our spirit into the keeping of 
inaterialist “soctaiite", merely profes- 
sional, forces, we shall literally lapse 
from the intearal self. The authentic 
“I" will, in Heideggcr'.s analysis, be- 
come the mass-consumption "one". 
Hcncc, the enormously influential 
Heideuerian treatment of the prob- 
lem ofpcrsonal authenticity in oealh, 
of the difficulties and detergent illu- 
sions which modern society puts in the 
way or‘dying one's owndcath", of that 
most integral of home-comings. 


I judge hy the hihliogniphius. it course nn Leibniz and Ingic of 1^28 - 
. IS i'tul theological cxegv- vital In Heidegger's uniology of es- 

I tics that JicKleeger s inniience really sents - the "liiMnry of Being" (Aiu 
f wgan Both l-r.-O. Gadnmer and der deKhichtc dcs Sevns, 1939). the 
KiulQir Hullmann have given detailed analyses of nihilism which were set 
• Witness as to Heidegger's impact on down in 1946-4H - these and much 
r Marburg (heologiaris ns early a.s his else were available only in type- 
I nrst_ intcrycniions in colluquia and scripts, fragmentary seminar-notes or 
1 seminars in 19^3. _ Heidegger's own not at all. Tliere were coiiipllcated 
n^**'*!!*?? '1 sharply "anti- reasons for this situation. Heidegger 
theological . what he calk and con- seems to have felt that the incomple- 
demns as *onio-theologicar' j.s the lion of Sein uru! Zeii, voluminous as 
deep strain of Platonic idealism and it is - the book remains perhaps the 
transcendenial cpislernology in ihc most famous torso in the history of 
u°i .? L * *?.*his strain philosophy - could entail a false or 

which abstracts God, which merely inadequate context for the under- 
iranslnles "spiinous' metaphysical standing of subsequent ideas. The 
notions of the absolute , of "eternal war years and Ihc period of personal 
• r • and spatial ostracism which followed may well 

inlinily . into the categorically unim- have inhibited publication. But just 
aginablc, inaccessible “DeEty" as in the case of Wittgenstein, so 

there is in that of Heidegger, a 
■ strategy of “negative histrio^s", a 
cultivation of withdrawal into silence 
and the esoteric. Unpublished, many 
of Wittgenstein's Notebooks and of 
Heidegger's monographs have exer- 
cised a peculiar spell on the philo- 
sophic community. Heidegger was a 
master of patience. 

But whatever may have been the 
causes, this situation makes of a 
complete edition an absolute necessi- 
ty. Heidegger's strengths and weak- 
nesses, the genesis of his singular 
modes of discourse, the unavoidable 
problem of his politics - when he 
re-edited, for a I9S3 edition, his In- 
Heldegecr In 1914 Imduclion to Metapitpics of 1935, he 

. 80** >0 oiy view most proper- 

(Heidegger does Christianity the ly. alter or erase a sentence on the 
honour of assuming that it is mono- inherent "truth and greatness” of </ 
theisiic, a point on which other think- the National Sodalist movement 
ers have their more or less polite and early ideal - cannot be judged, 
doubts). Thus post-Platonic, post- indeed , experienced, responsibly 
Cailesian “onio-theology" removes until the Cesamtwerk is to nand. u 
wd from any slruciural relation to would, therefore, be difficult to ex- 
thc ^rld, removes Him from tern- aggerale the importance of the pro- 
poraliiy, and makes of Christianity, jected Gesamtausgabe in fifty-seven 
and most especially of enlighten^ volumes which is now in progress. 
Protestantism, just another mela- -n« * ur l. j 

physical system. The force of Heideg- j/i published are 


•Deity'' 


litis “existentialism of personal 
aiithcnlicily" directly emails those 
ecological concerns which have now 
become commonplace. They were 
nothing of the kind when Heidegger 
published his suiwna more than l»lf 
a century ago. Heidegger's person 
and style are “of the earth earthy" 
or, if one wants to be exact and to 
suggest the ubiquitous “forest" imag- 
ery in his thought, “of the forest 
sylvan". Long before Western sensi- 
bility awoke to the material and 
psycliological menace posed by the 
technoloncal ruin of the environ- 
ment, Heide^r warned of catas- 
trophe. For Heidegger, he that dese- 
crates farmland, makes pulp of 
forests, chains the life-force of flow- 
ing water l^liind dani.s and gener- 
ators. is doing more than malce of 
this haunted planet a garbage-tip. He 


is^a^n mostiiteral^, tmiilng man. 
off from “the gods", that is to say,' 
from the hosts who have, for reasons 
unfathomnble to us, given us being 
instead of non-being. He is, in short, 
acting as would a guest who, on 
entering his host's lodging, b^ns 
fouling it and laying it waste. £ch 
may have been the strength of 
Heidegger's alarm, such (at the time) 
Its isolation, that it became one of 
the mam motives for his inexcusable, 
albeit very brief, entry into Nazism. 
After the war, Heidegger's Sorge ■ 
over the technological cannibaliza- 
tion of the earth becomes even more 
OMuished. He will see in the ex- 
ploitative, scientific-technological 
values of both the United Stales and 
the Soviet Union an. identical threat 
to the ever more precarious survival 
of (he natural environment and of 
those quintessential occasions of 
soljtude, of exposure to the pulse of 
Bmng, which only this environment 
offers. If there is a metaphysic of the 
ecological movement, it fs Heideg- 
RCf , 8 * (The English-language render 
wll find some or the key texts in The 
fiiirJ/roM Concerning Technology, 



Heidegger In 1914 
(Heidegger does Christianity 


invaiunoic Hadegser: Through Phe- 
nomenohgv to Hioughi (J963), cur- 
rent schools of '‘Christian existenlial- 


soberly spaced typography, with all 
the separate Heidegger texts issued 
p^reviously by the same publisher, 
Klostermann of Frankfurt. A first 


ism", airrent attemnts m "r^lnPiiV* *^*»wnnann or hrankfurt. A first 

Qpd t existence'', Pn both Catholic /7whlch*f^^ 

and Protestant circles, are visibly ” 

marked by the Heideggerlan im- . T® available wntten ver- 

pulse. The same is true S the more delivered by- 

of hermeneutics. One We h 


> ie, (hat it is a verbatim transcription, 
i- At other times, it is affirmed that the 
u text is based on Heidegger's manu- 
c script plus a stenographic report by 
this or (hat auditor (shades of Coi- 
Ii eridge and of Wit(gensteinl). In one 

- or (wo cases, ihc editorial note cites 
r a manuscript prepared by a member 
J of Heidegger's family under (he mas- 
r tor's supervision. The vexed problem 

- of (he precise relations between 
s (hese venous lectures and previously 
i published monographs, such as the 
f ones on Hdiderlin or Kant, is 
r (ouched on summarily if at all. Till 
■ now, the volumes have been pub- 
! lished in no discernible order. The 
I phenomenological interpretation of 
I Kant is Volume 25, the commentary 

on HOIderlin is Volume 39. There 
I are no indexes and footnotes appear 
to be limited wholly to those pro- 
vided by Heidegger himself. 

Now it may be that some of these 
drastic defects will be remedied by 
(he promised volume of Hinweise, it 
may be that a general index, a more 
ample textual recension and a colla- 
tion between published and unpub- 
lished writings will be forthcoming. 
If so, these several aids will have to 
be massive and will have to marshal 
the kind of scholarship, of pedantic 
scruple and editorial authority almost 
entirely lacking so far. This is not to 
deny for a moment the imaginative 
boldness, the economic courage, the 
sheer largesse of spirit which animate 
the Klostermann ventures. There is 
something breathtaking about the 
launching of this leviathan by a com- 
y mercial house in the present-day cli- 
mate of publishing. But it is, of 
course, just because tlie job is so 
magnificently worth doing, that it 
ou^t to be done definitively. More- 
over, in the case of a thinker as intri- 
cate as Heidegger, as politically 
vulnerable, as hidden in so many 
vital moments of his development, 
textual problems demand the most 
strmgent^ handling. Simply consider 
the “philologicar questions which 
must surround lengthy pronounce- 
ments on Nietzsche spoken (7), writ- 
ten (7) in the early 1940sl 

Nevertheless, and even in this im- 
perfect presentation, the material 
now being published is of compelling 
interest, it provokes vulgar awe as to 


meditations of "nothingness" 

•ontic' contrast distSrbingly J 
these imherto unavailable yei J 
works. Naturally, there is a con inS 
reason: these arc lectures 0765 ^ 
ably meant to be understood^bt S’ 
dents. Bu( this is a - ■ 


ought not to be overstreS wS 

published in 1970. Some more wom 
ing mechanism or tactic of sefr 
clouding, of self-dramatizaii 
t^hrough opaqueness, may h v 
been operative when Aiideyer 
addressed '.'the world" rather K 
the university. One is reminded S 
T. E. Lawrence brusquely W 
rontemptuously perhaps. sheddiDi 
the Arab gear he had wom to an aS 
Souls occasion, the instant he en. 
tered the college pantry. 

ot*ier questions, 

that of Heideggers seeming aliem- 
ance between the esoteric and ih* 
lucidly didactic, can only be looked 
at seriously when the work as a 
whole is available. With luck the 
Klostermann edition should be ’com- 
plete well before the turn of our 
century. Both Heidegger and Witt- 
genstein are approaching the (neces- 
sary) monumental. As the Gesmi- 
ausgabe is made available, as it eoiers 

E huosophic debate and gener^ sensi- 
ility, Heidegger's place will define 
itself. 

I would suppose that his ontology, 
with its epistemological, anthropoid 
gical, aesthetic and theological im- 
plications and applications will be 
seen to constitute the mc»t Inclusive 
attempt made in Western pti^ 
sophic-social discourse to arrive ti 
completeness after Cod. I do ool 
propose to enter into the extensive 
debate as to whether or no( Heideg 


need only glance at a 


as the Fe'stschrift for" Smann.^S pitbegrSHs-, the 

itnd Gescdiiclue (1964), to see that *®S*5 

Heideggerian speculations on Ion- 1 der Phil- 

gua«, on the epiphany of Beine in ® cmcn\ set of lectures 

andf through sweeh^ acts, fhat 


We have here the 1925 Prolegomena 
zur Gesduchte des Zeitbeerfffsi the 


and" through speech acts, that 

Heideggerian tactics of “thinking aft 

ter the text" {.nacli-denken), haw JhSi 

penetrated to even the technical- ter WeSi 

grammatologtcal treatments of Scrip- 

.tore. Heideeper's nrp«mra rimf ^^StKim 


tijat ‘Phenomenological Interpretation of 
laOe Kant’s Critigue of Pure Reason", 
which dates from the following win- 
SI- ^^y'^^P^P^ft^^teAnfangsgrtlndeder 


aiaiuiiiBiuiugicHi ireaimencs or scrip- /•«»/*. uer 

•tore. Heidegger’s presence, first at ulbniz, sum- 

Marburg, th^n at LibS?!; S a St% 

chopicr in the long, often curious. * Phanomenologie; 

historyof Western uses of the Word. illlMiuii .u’’®*. Aristotle’s 
and Word of. God. The “neaative’* lectures on two 

continuity from Saint AugiistiSe and 

Kierkegaard is evident. 'Which Heideggergave in 

If .j . , 1934*35; and a double vomme which 

Heidegger himself would depre- includes the course oil the orians of 
MIC any division of his work into Western thought and on the or£ns of 

■'■““phl logic with plrtimlar refcS to 
which can be termed pbilosophicar is HeracIitus'doctrineoftheLoeos both 
an attempt "to think Being", to of which date from 1943^ 

between essents completed, the Cesamiaiisgdbe is to 
as individual phenomena and the have four sections. The first of which 
pnnciple of eswnce. A passage in four volumes are now in hand, will 
Cdendge may be the most succinct present all of Heidegger’s published 
summation we have of Heidegger's writings from 1914 to 1970:*^ as men- 
monolithic pursuit: “Hast iliou ever fione^b^, tlie second will print all 
“nsiderations sets of lectures: Abteilung 111 will 
of EXISTENCE, in and by itself, as consist of hitherto unpublished mate- 


;:qvb|Rqvi.^^ 

'.'.HIs LifeihPlQtiiraaand ' 1 

Dpeumenta Compiled and edited. 

: bvEvaFeketeand8veKar4di 
Cloth. Budqpeat1981. Corvine 

SBN^086^-6- ! 

A inrty fatdnatliM'docunWitsiy poring of 
Mandn htolMual Gv&ifly 
TbD authcre hava made a ihuMah 
atudyol iha a^Mogtnhlcal and bS- 
eraphleal. matartab 'anltibla ..and -)iM, 
•TMipaaaq. a wjHda 'ianeS of JmaMng ' 

phoiMPspha add Kenb .(Irfoludlnn. 
UtapMws, latNira - io faihaifa ebritariH * ^ 
poni^ apd jMmmama on hla woikal, and • 
(jwiaby paini a nfott /evMlna proaira ol' : 
Hrialrnporteni hhhHleal figure. 
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wiicu er II were a man before I.th«e.: According to, pkiseht oUns th^ ti^ 

Heidegger did'little else but ask this - fofo 8 S.ThepreviouslypubIlsKedw 6 rlK 
*'®ed to man will teke up som 9 sixteen volumes the 
to fl(^r and forest, to star and sahd - lectures- roughly forty • • ® 

(Boehme is among Heidegger's ^ ' ^ 

aiWMtors Jii spirit; asTie is for^le* ^ “*e Reinhard Lauth edition of 
rito wd Blake): But bf ™te’s complete works, correspond. 

Heidqgger’s. writings has , beeti diffl- “pe, coityenwtlons is, strictly, incom^ 
cult fo gratp .because of the simple ?*”?**•' I* hqs Set standard of ex- 
act that the great majprity of the "J^rentts, of textual schol^ip 

'hose a 


Heidegger in later life 

'Heidegger’s fantastic industry, as to 
the sheer range and expository pow- 
ers of a teacher whose lecture- 
courses in successive university terms 
run to many hundreds rtf printed 
pages and treat the whole cbmpass 
of Western philosophy with both 
lync breadth and technicality. In 
these mne volumes, a number of 
major points are made salient: the 
^at role of Leibniz throu^out 
.iPPidegM-r’s epistemology, his choice 
Wriques as the ground on 
Which to . hammer but much of his 
own doctrine of truth and on which 
to pureue in drath the dissent from 
ge phenomenorogy of Husserl. The 
Hoiderlin exegesis runs to very near- 



<?ru, uHiy H loiaiiveiy limited porr Passive: standaid ' 
rSL-iSj ppenr - pmnia hud-!. sclsie !ri!,5ifch ieritc 
^ of huve soffar of the 

and .Scti^ling,' his teaching .ofrififh. must rSnk 


enterprises, what we 
. the Heidegger' opera 

ink very, low Indeed; 


elZ L “vvm U 16 uisseni irom 
ge phenomenorogy of Husserl. The 
Hoiderlin exegesis runs to very near- 
ly three hundred pages (two poems 
’ are being considered). Much of it 
Kew to ' me wrong-headed - 
Hddegacr Is . a truer reader of 

wW®*’ foan he Is of 

**** intensity, the 
. promifg fom of the exercise are 
itibthodologioally fascinating. . 

i— fnoni any partiCii- 
®/ 1 t*’**®*^*^*®*' these several sets 
a genbral; dis- 
. almost 




evervyPhere. ludd to'a^^^^ 

the syntax. The“ipS|! 

'• iWteperable .obstaclel . -to, '(weed 
r' UnderstsnH u.. 


more useful to take Heidegger al bli 
' word. This is to see in his work u 
endeavour at a total but immimi 
"thinking through”, "thinking about' 
the existential substance, meaniop 
and values of human life. Heideg- 
ger's life-work muy be grasped as the 
subtlest but also most forceful 
attempt vet made to "refuse trans- 
cendence'' or, more exactly, to “de- 
mythologize transcendence" > here 
the great dialogue with Bultmann - 
by incornating it, by substantiating k 
in a radiant immanence. 

The future will be judge as to lb< 
success or failings of Heide^er'i 
doctrines. But if they have ^Icd, 
the implication may well be this: that 

f liven western categories of mean- 
ng, of cognition and of utterance, 
no rigorously immanent, non- or 
post-theological understanding of ex- 
istence is possible. For a thinker (c 
have shown this, to have shown it, as 
ft were, against himself, would be 
achievement enough. 

Details of the volumes of Heideigpj 
collected works reviewed in this tt/itcK 
are as follows: 

Band 1: FrOhb Schmften 
454pp. 1978. 

Band 2: Sbin uno Zari 
583pp. 1977. 

Band 5: Holzweoe 
382pp. 1977. 

Band 9: Wegmaxxsn 
487pp. 1976. 

Band 20: PaoLBGOMeNA zux GES^Hl^ 

HTB DES ZenUfiORlPFS 

447 pp. 1979. 

. Band 21: Looix, die Fraoe WACH op 
IVahrhbit 

415pp. 1976. « 

Band 24: Die Grundprobleme db 
PhAnomenolooie 

473pp, 1975. , ^ 

Band 25: PhAnombnolooischb intw 
PRETA' nON VON KaNTS KlUTIi: DW 
Rbinbn' Vernunft 
436pp. 1977., 

Band 26: Motaphysische Anfanos 
qrOnoe der Look 
291pp. 1978. 

BaiJd 32: Heoeis PhAnomenolooie 
DES Gsisras 
221pp. 1980. 

Band 33: ABtSTorsLES,, MeTaphysk 
1-3 

227pp. 1981. . 

Band 39; HOLDERims 
: "Gbrmanibn” ' uriD “Der RH*i^ : . , 
296pp.. 1980, ; 

Band -55; HeiiiArijT; 1. Der AiJJaW ^ 
DBS ABhNbUmiSCHSN . 

Ldoa 3 ; HEraklits Lehrs vo«;L»^ , 
^pp, 1979.. ; 
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Dreams of being hurt 


IAN McEWAN: 

The Comfort of Strangers 
134pp. Cape. £5.50. 

U 224 019 ll 7 

Ian McGwan is often talked about as 
if his was a precocious talent - as if 
he was, somehow, unnaturally old 
for his years. Actually, though, 
what's most distinctive about nis 
acrobatically perverse fictions is his 
refusal to ^row up or suppress the 
fantasies or childhood, anoit's this, I 
diink, that has produced the impress- 
ion of mutant youth. He is tnirly- 
three after all, and he can still get 
his big toe in his mouth: a most 
disconcerting variant on writing 
tongue-in-cheek, especially when it^ 
done with a cool economy of style. 

Ordinary, full-size people have 
usually come off rother badly in his 
books. Hicy loomed Brobdingnagian 
in the first two collections of stories 
("brown tissues”, old dup, red eyes) 
and even In more naturafistic settinp 
they are strikingly awful. In his first 
novel, The Cement Garden, there 
was one called Derek who might 
have blossomed into quite a "charac- 
ter” in some more congenial context 
- he’s a dandy and a professional 
snooker player - but who’s merely a 
cardboard adult and moral police- 
man in the world McEwan contrives. 
Derek - all Dereks - are the reality 
principle in disguise, the ones who 
woo your big sister (for instance) 
and interrupt your incestuous idyll: 

As I closed my lips around Julie's 
nipple a soft snuoder ran through 
her body, and a voice from across 
the room said mournfully, 

'Now I’ve seeu it all.' 
also Derek, naturally, who finds 
what’s in the cellar, and puts an end 
to the squalid rapture of childhood 
without parents. 

However, his main role is to de- 
the reader's “moral” responses. 
Who would be a Derek? Well, some 
would, like the BBC Television Dra- 
ma Head who banned a McEwan 
play qn the eve of production (Solid 
Geometry, 1979) because of its 
grotesque and bizarre sexual ele-. 
mcQts But most wouldn’t. 

In other wotds, Ion McEwan has 
exactly touched the obscure nerve 
that registers "newness" in English 
tiction, and it may be a measure of 
the oddness of the cultural climate - 
It ought to be a measure of aome- 
tning '-that this is all about regres- 
sion. One of the most memorable 
imes TOm his first book of stories, 
ft w Love, Las/ Rites (which won 
Maugham Award in' 
1975) was "I want to climb in the 
pram . It helped that his I-firaires 
were never messily confessional tat 
impersonally weird. The tnoesf&Diis, ' 
onanlstic, transvestite, infantile 
monsters he imagines belong, as Paul 
Ballw wrote-, to “the recognizable 
world of private fantasy and night- 
mare - a world, despite our protesta- 
te the contrary, we are all 
Involved in’’. There haven’t though, 
except at BBC Television (haunted, 
one imagines, by the. thou^t of 
Mary WHitehouse) been many “pro- 
testations". 'Tills is, in part, a tribute 
tq .McEwan’s persuasive strategies, 
J?*" ta has had from the beginning 
that Instinct for protecting end pre- 
sentiM his own talent that does 
19™f“iries seem - as In the case of 
rfuiip Roth — to accompany obses- 
sive nasty habits. 

Hovvever, self-consctousness has 
threatened at times to narrow, down 
me room for manoeuvre to the point 
where acrobatic^ '-^ even getring your 
foe in your mouth - 'Seofme uq- 
* 1 “ second 
® mirror-reversed 
P^. ( Reflections of a Kept Ape") 
ataut 8 woman writer trying to start 
her second book; 

? ** 8 *^ 788^8 Sally 
has grappled not with words ' 
'KS^swteoces, not with ideas, but 
nj? iT”?* rafoer; with tactics. 

instance, break si- 

Inn/vK B,ui, L, -u —4 . 


What she produces, after long 
labour, is an exact reproduction 01 
her first book, every word in its 
place. This kind of nightmare, fed 
doubtless by critical acclaim, must 
have made growth or development 
even more problematic than they 
would anyway be for a writer whose 
essential material was immaturity. It 
can’t have helped, either, that his 
first venture away from short stories. 
The Cement Carden (short, but n 
novel) Irresistibly reminded Anthony 
Thwaite and some other reviewers of 
another iiovel years before, which 
had a similar plot about happy fami- 
lies. As indeed you might expect, 
given the amorphous, un-individual 
nature of fantasy life - private fanta- 
sies are common property, 

Ironically enough, it seems to have 
been television that provided a due 
to the path he's following now - not 
the trouble with Solid Geometrv 
(based anyway on an eurly short 
riory) but the experience of writing 
The Imitation Game, a play broad- 
cast Inst year. McEwan's own 
account of the matter is uncharacter- 
istically explicit: 

I felt I had written myself into too 
tight a corner; I had made deliber- 
ate use of materia! too restricted 
to allow me to write about the 
ideas that had interested me for 
some years. The Women’s Move- 
ment had presented ways of look- 
ing at the world, both its present 
. and its past, that were at once 
profoundly dislocating and infinite 
in possibility. I wanted to write a 
novel which would assume as its 
background a sodety not primarily 
as a set of economic classes but as 
a patriarchy. The English class sys- 
tem, its pervasiveneas, its endless 
subtleties, had once been a rich 
source for the English novel . . . 
men and women have to do with 
each other in ways economic clas- 
ses do not. Patriarchy corrupts our 
most intimate relationships with 
comic and tragic consequences. 

. . . But my narrators were fre- 
quently too idiosyncratic or so)Ip- 
sistic to allow me the freedom to 
explore. 

What emerged from these rumina- 
tions W8S not, immediately, a novel, 
but The Imitation Game which, de- 


By Lorna Sage 

should be eneuged so deliberately In 
such a search is a symptom of a 
familiar contemporary dilemma - 
.being nu contc.xt, the 

tradition of social realism being 
ruinous and uninhabitable, and so 
on. 

The Coitdori of Strangers is set in 
Venice, a decaying labyrinth, and an 
appropriate place for the plnceless. 
Mary and Colin get lost every time 
they leave their hotel, ancT ilieir 
mutually apologetic wanderings iso- 
.lale them neatly in their semi- 
detached relationship: 

Alone, perhaps, they could have 
explored the city with pleasure. 
... But they knew each other 
much as they knew themselves, 
and their intimacy, rather like too 
many suitcases, was a matter of 
perpetual concern; together (hey 
moved slowly, clumsily, effecting 
lugubrious compromises. , . . 

Mniy has been married, has children 
she's left behind to go on holiday; 
her affair with Cohn is a near- 
androgynous conspiracy; they don’t 
live together, theirs is "no longer a 
great passion": 

Wien they looked at each other 
they looked into a misted mirror. 


When they talked of the politic of 
sex, which they did sometimes, 
they did not talk of themselves. It 


was precisely this collusion that 
made them vulnerable and sensi- 
tive to each other, easily hurt by 
the rediscovery that their needs 
and interests were distinct. . . . 

piis composite “person" is a splen- 
did comic characterization of the 
bberated couple: there's no "I”; 
Oilin is dMcribed physic^ly (bis 


spite Its title, got him out of his 
sollpslstic and self-conscious corner 
into the (comparatively) breezy cli- 
mate of sexual politics. Its setting, in 
1940, provided - just - a link ba^ to 


childhood f"the war . . . was a living 

g resence throughout my childhood 
ometimes I found it hard to believe 



1 had not been alive in the summer 
of 1940”) but tlie central figure was 
an ATS girl, and the structure was 
not dictated by private fantasy, but 
.by. the organization of the “liltTa" 
project for breaking German codes 
at Bletchley Park. An army of 
women transcribed- unintelligible sig- 
nAIs, and fed them at Bletchley 
throu^ proto-computers, while a 
centrm core of men. Jealously 
guarded their "official secrets" and 
actually broke the code. It was a 
Mendid. microcosm of the equivocal 
freedoms the : war offeiid women, 
and by this accident of built-in sym- 
bolism, the play could be, on the 
surface, entirety naturalistic. 

This mi^t sound like another wri- 
ter altogether, but it was the “old” 
one (acrobatics again) turn^ inside 
out: ATS Cathy as big sister; her 
useless lover, a member of the Ultra 
Inner drcle who finds her sexiness 
obscene and her curiosity treason- 
able, as an even wetter Derek. 
What’s missing Is "I”, the brother/ 
chlld/iover, who obvlouriy has trouble 
In the land of Dereks (and in getting 
on television). There may be a con- 
nection between wanting to sleep 
with your sister and ^Afomeri’s 
beration. in short, but The Imitation 
Game , doesn't, miake it, McEwm’s 
new novel, 77ie Cot^ort of Strnn- 
gear; does, and if i seem -to be 
npprt^achiiig. it via an . inordinate 
imamble, mat’s because its intuest 
and Its .^blems are very much to 


I ‘sll^tness, his baby-soh curls ud' so 
on): Mary is riot, out does strenuous 
i Yoga and can swim a lot further; 
- “they" fit together perfectly. 

Something has to go wrong, but 
before (hat happens it goes blissfully, 
I suddenly right. TheySre been picked 
' up in their wardeiings by a dreadful 
' couple. One half is garrulous, It^an 
Robert, who regales them with his 
macabre family history (how lie 
came to hate nis sisters), his views 
I, on men ("My father and his father 
> . . . were proud of the sex. . . . Now 
s men doubt themselves, they hate 
r •themselves") and on women (‘‘They 
i- lie to themseles. They talk of free- 
n dom, and dream of captivity”). 

0 When Robert takes tliem home to 
g meet his browbeaten Canadian wife 

1 Caroline, they’re at first merely 
e embarrassed and distressed to see 
X sado-masochism flourishing so 
IS routinely, but when they get back to 


The central tension (in part an 
equivocation. I think) is about how 
far Colin and Mary invite their fate: 
by being too close, too innocent ol 
violence? hy repressing their aggres- 
sions, and so secretly wanting lior- 
rors? Ma^ has all big sister's erotic 
-appeal, Colin is delibenitely por- 
trayed as sexily childlike (which is 
why of course they gel on so well) 
but IS an idyll what they want, or is 
It something nastier ~ which is cer- 
tainly what they get? A rather over- 
exacilv planted' clue during Iheir pa- 
radisal spell - a set of uneasy 
"lokes" about mutilation and bon- 
dage - suggests that Ian McEwan 
wants us at least to toy with the idea 
that they’re working out their own 
fantasies all alone. Mary’s final, 
numbed mental sofiloquy tries for a 
"correct" view - 

... the sexual imaaination, men's 
ancient dreams of hurting, and 
women's of being hurt, embodied 
and declared a powerful single 
organizing principle, which dis- 
torled all relations . . . 

~ but Mary (mothcr/sister/lover) 
hasn’t shown much sign of dreaming 
huri”. though Colin has. 
^at I m saying, 1 suppose, is that 
the solipsistic logic of dream desires 
and fears, and the theories about 
patriarchy, overlap uneasily. Loving 
one's sister may be a way of flirting 
with father,^ even: in dreams begin 
responsibilities, and hideous Robert 
|s a lot more powerful and interest- 
ing than the Dereks. 

The Comfort of Strangers is not as 
claustrophobic as this would suggest 
- quite, I should before ending omr 
a longer quotation, a quiet "outside" 
scene that performs an elegant varia- 


tion on the theme of spontaneity ami 
role-playing: 

Now and then a couple stopped to 
stare approvingly at the customers 
on (he pontoon drinking against 
(heir gigantic backcloth of sunset 
and reddened water. One elderly 
Mntleman positioned his wife in 
the foreground and half-knelt, 
with thin, trembling (highs, to take 
a picture. The drinkers at a table 
tamcdiate-ly behind ilie woman 
raised their glasses good-naturedly 
towards the camera. Bui the 
photographer, intent on spontanei- 
ty, siraigntened and, with a sweep- 
ing gesture of his free band, tried 
to usher them back on Ihc path of 
their unselfconscioiis existence. 
... But now his wife . . . was 
turning her back to the camera in 
order to encourage the last rays of 
the sun intu her handbag. Her 
husband called to her sharply and 
she moved smartly back into posi- 
tion. The closing snap of the hand- 


bag clasp brought tlie young men 
to life. They arranged themselves 
in their seats, lifteu their glasses 


once more and made broad, inno- 
cent smiles .... 

When he does a cool, comic vignette 
like this so well, it’s hard to sec why 
McEwan should have problems get- 
ting out of his corner, and tempting 
to think that he shouldn’t bolhef his 
head with sexual politics. I don't 
think so, though this novel seems to 
me dislocated in ways he didn't in- 
tend. It will be interesting to see 
whether the readers who’ve enjoyed 


his polymorphous fantasies wilf now 
read him as he reads himself, as an 
explorer of patriarchy, or whether 
they’ll want him to climb back in (he 
pram. 


their hotel, they find their own rela- 
tionship has taken on a new erotic 
urgent. Lacked away together for 
days, tney embark on a complex and 
incestuous (or nearly, they're so 
close) sexual odyssey - a tireless 
celebration of intertwined lives and 
fantasies, so different (they’re rather 
complacent about this) from the pris- 
on 6f sex tbey’y^glimpsed in Robert 


and Carofine, They, talk endlessly, 
too, even about themselves, and are 
foil of passionate curiosity. 

What thw don’t talk about is the 
matter of Robert and Caroline. But 
gradually things about that encounter 
surfece to consdousness - sugges- 
tions hidden from themselves and 
each other: Robert punching Collri 
in a way that wasn’t playfuL Caro- 
line’s whispered entreaties, and most 
ominously and inexplicably, a grainy, 
much-enlarged photo^pb among 
Robert's trophies that, Mary’s now 
convinced, was of CoHn, though It 
caul be, they’ve never met be- 
fore, .... These buried ^ memories 
lake them back to the nightmare 
cotiple, and back into the perverse 
history of sexual cruelty they were so 
sqn tqey’d transcended. Their redis- 
covery of each other has opened up 
an ancient chamber of horrors, and 
the nbVel’s climactic scenes, in which 
. Robert and. Caroline take their kind 
of : pleasure; ' have an . appn^riate 
sense of . vu - watching a foul 


Ie .idea' tiirith r ®®'.wiin im M^w«,ii p aeiMwi, wi viu uimim.. umuiu U56I1.- winen 4 

control .'9 ” ^ ®-^“ ways of “pladDB’! private fantasy In a shiuiT enhance by telling the ‘atory 
K--* ‘ anylfiirthen. . ... . 


^tober Books 

Fiction 

TANAMERA 
Noel Barber 

The first novel by a distinguished writer - a moving 
love story set in Singapore and spanning the period 
from 1920 until liberation from the Japanese at the 
end of the War. 

£7,50 

Non-Fiction 

QUEST FOR ADVENTURE 
Chris Bonington 

A xnagnificen t celebration of four decades of epic 
adventures by a man who has done as much as 
anyone to keep the adventuring spirit alive. 

£ 14 . 95 . 60 colour, 160 black and white phoie^apha 

THE ANTI-BOOKLIST 

. : Editedby • * 

Brian Redhead and KerinethAf elfish 
Cartoons by liRckafil Heath 
What is the most over-wfi’tteh or over-sold book you 
have read? Fifty writers and critics give surprising, 
sometimes outrageous and often hUarious comments. 
£1.^ (Paperback) 

operation MERCURY 

7}>hySi7npson 

A fascinatmg account of the battle for the island of 
Orete in 1941 “tile only totaliy aerial invasion by the 
Germems during W)rld War li. 

£8,50 JUustrat^ 

CHURCHILUS INDIAN SUMMER 
The Conservative Government 1961-6S 
Anthony Seldon 

The inside story of ChurchiU's last wars at Number 10, 
which premises to become a standard work on these 
intport.ant blit little explored yei^. 

£14:96' . lUusirated 

Hodder & stmwhfnn 
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1'lie World of Donald Evans 
Text by Willy Eiscnhart 

0 8252 96Sfi 0 


dcvcIopmetiCs. Thu Wiiy wn^ open to 
launch himself us u succc.ssful pifjtKcr; 
but iho one thin^ ihut interesiud him 


Vi'as U) lead u uurct life Uuing whut he 
liked best. In the 1970s liu did nothing 


states nf mind, feelings, positive cx- 
[leriencc and values, .synthesized into 
emhiematic objects; through the nos< 
iiilgic vision of the stump album these 


I* 


Alihis life Donald Evans mude postage 
stamps. Imaginary siamp-s from im- 
aginary countries, drawn in pencil or 
coloured ink and painted in water 
colours, but scrupulously fuithful to 
everything one expects from a postage 
stamp, to the point of seeming, at a first 
glance, senuine. He would invent the 
name ofa country, a unit of currency 
and a repertoire of characteristic im- 
ages, then begin meiiculuiisfy (o fill in 


but paint .siamp.s, about 4,00i)nf tlicnr. 
divided amongst forty-two imuginury 
L'oiintrieb: he held an exliibiiion once a 
year but Sjtcnt as little time as possible 
in New York. He lived almost wholly in 
Europe, mostly in Hulland, up until 
the fire in Amslcrdnm which cost him 
his life at the age of only thirty-one. 
This splendid book which has been my 
own introduction to Evans is proof that 
a drcic of friends and connoisseurs has 
devoted a cult to his person and his 
work as if to the memory of a saint. 


inn*cr state.s nrc objecii'fied, brought 
under the control of nis conscious mind 


under the control of his conscious mind 
by being ordered into h system, by the 
ironic invention .ind attribution of 
mimes, and by the .subtle melancholy of 
these pale landscapes, repented in so 
many different shades. 




p,o. 


Sliv O’ 


Creating stamps was for Donald 
Evans above all a way of appropriating 
the countries he visited and the places 
he lived in. His adopted land of 
Holland was the inspiration for the 
stamps of ‘•Achierdijk” (Behind the 




My 


aaci, then begin meiiculuiisty (o fill in 
the little sifuares or rectangles 
sometimes triangles^ framed by a 
oerforaled white border, in whole 


perforated white border, in whole 
series, each series with its own year of 
issue and period style, each value ofits 
own pale shade, chosen from the range 
of colours normal on stamps. 


Tlicrc was nothing scicnce-ficlional 
or utopian or extrava^nt about it: the 
countnes of his imaginary atlas lescm- 
blc the countries which exist in reality, 
having merely become more familiar 
and manageable, wholly identified 
vnth a limited number of reassuring 
emblems. Evans also invented the 
names of capital cilles and made 


himself a circular rubber pad fbr 
cancelling the stamps so that the 


resemblance to real s'lamps was even 
more convincing. Sometimes the com- 
position would also include the en- 
velope, with postmark, and (he address 
written in an invented hand - the 
names of persons and places being 
likewise invented but always plausiUe. 

A fascination with stamps always 
starts in childhood, inspired by a 
passion both for the exotic and for the 
systematic. Ffom the time he was a 
small boy Donald Evans, who came 
from New Jersey, apart from collecting 
stamps, began to invent newonesoChis 

own, that iahe invehted a history and a 

geouaphy - parcel to those of iha' 
worid as recognized by others. As ha 

g rew up Evans never entirely aban- 
oned this youthful passion, even 
though he kept quiet about the paint- 
ing hepracii&ed while he was a student 
oTarcfiileetaTe, almoat as If he were 
ashamed of It. This was In New York at 
the end of the 1950s, at a lime when 
abstract expressionism held undis- 
puted sway. Later the advent of Pop' 
Alt con>dnced Evans that his eariy 
predilection for the figurative was in 
tune wllh the most up-to-date artistic 


Evans's short lifef 1945-77) lias been 
meticulously rccon.struc[cd and his 
work meticulously examined by Willy 
Eisciihari in an introduction to the 
eighty-five colour plates, which are 
arranged like a Ktamp-collector’s 
album with the imaginary countries in 
alphabetical order. This collection of 
stamps is at the same time a oollcction 
of hens, of windmills, of airships, of 
chairs, of palm-trees, of butterflies and 
all sorts of other fauna and flora 
(“Fauna and Flora", indeed, is the 
name of a federal kingdom figuring 
who knows where in Evans’s geogra- 
phy, thoimh certainly in some northern 
rc^on). Evans in fact loves classifica- 
tions - nomenclatures, catalogues, 
sample-books; and how better to ex- 
press this serial passion than in sets of 


tlvke', from his first Dutch address) and 
“Nadoro" (After the village, from the 


“Nadorp" (After the village, from the 
address of a friend), in which he 
expresses his love for the flat land- 


I « . 


scapes, the various shapes of windmill 
and even for the Dutch laneuaBe. The 


and even for the Dutch language. The 
stamps of “Barcentrum" - from the 
name of a bar Evans frequented in 
Amsterdam > arc in brishter colours: a 
beautiful sequence which is also a list of 
drinks from the most expensive to the 






Donaid Evans used the name of the iUustralor Philippe Weisbecker for 
that of the imasinary country of origin of this set of stamps, "Nmlonai 
chairs. ^ Block of four m souvenir sheet" (1973). 'Weisbecker had collected 


cheaper, all in different glasses. One 
slowfy comes to realize that many of 


these names of countries are not in7aci 
ma^-up ones, but designate humble 
or tiny ^aces through wmch Evans has 
passed and to which he has attributed 


four chavs from the New York streets as models for this work o}\d lent 
Evans Ms apartment. The Chaises d'Oettvres Nationaux, which thisset 
eonmemorates, puns with "chef d'oeuvre" ^and the capital of 
WelsDMker, "vanupieds", which is printed in the postmark, means “Bate- 

Pf the country^ Evans named after his 


the prerogatives normally accorded to 
sovereign states. Thus after a summer 
on the Costa Brava he designed the 


^nd Md his eat, there being one hundred ‘Philos to one Weisbecker 
franc. The extra ten Philos added to the stamps' face value at the bottom 


reflects standard philatelic practice with specidi souvenir sheets, Tiu 
illustration is taken from the book reviewed here. 


stamps? "Catalogue of the World" is 
the title he himself proposed giving to 


his oeuvre. 


stamps of Cadaqu&s, a cheerful set 
displaying vegetables. 


Other pages display a sheet of 
stanws all identical and as vet un- 
divided along the perforateo lines. 
Others still display collections which 


Other names belong to a geography 
of the feelings: ‘TJehaam'^ and 


“Qeest” (body and soul in Dutdi) are 
twin kingdoms of the far North with a 


and whose very graceful stamps are a 
museum of vegetables, fruit and herbs 
- .from peas, capers, pine-kernels, 


attempt (o reconstitute this original 
sheet by aligning identical stamps, but 


currency in common - the "ijs", or Ice 
- as well as stamps - showing seals and 
■whales. TWo African islands are called 

“Amiset Amants"andmakeuponeof 

the countries to emerge from the 
decolonization of a former French 
protectorate, the “Royaume de Calu- 
da'*. To be^D with, these newly inde- 
pendent states continue to use the sad 
stamps of the old colony, over-printed; 
then the “Posies des lies AmU et 
Amants” issue anew set of local scenes 
called “Coup de Foudre”, "Premiftres 
Amours’’ or “La Passade". 


olives (images picked but with elegant 
borders round them), to marrow- 
flowers, rosemary, celery and broccoli. 
“Lo Stato di Mangiare" devotes a 
spedal issue to the recipe for pesto alia 


these are differentiated from one 
another by the black shadow of the 
postmark or irregulnritics in the 
edging. (Evans took particular trouble 
over Imitating these indentations, br 
their absence ui those aeries portrsying 
earlier periods, before perforating 
machines were invented). Nor are 
more abstract combinations lacking, 
such as the dominoes in the veiy 
elegant stamps of the “Etat Domino’ , 
or the Srattish tartans of “Antiqua”, 
painted in honour of a girl wmose 
family came from ScollancT 


over the ocean”, as the song has it) are 
dotted with apparently identical 
chem-trees, except euh one h 
a dinerent shade of red and has a 
different name taken from a hortlcullu 
ral catalogue. 


genovese with its basic ingredients 
(basil, pine kernels, pecorino cheese, 
garlic). Another senes, dated 1927, 
exaiis the cucumber in the shape of an 
ainhip. During the Second World War 
the Stato di Mangiare is invaded by the 
of Antipasto, and the stamps of 
(he Occupied Zone are overprinted. 
After the war one region of Mangiare, 
called Pasta, achieves self-govemmem 
and the "poste Paste" Issue a series 
that is a splendid sample of varieties of 
pasta. 


In fact this supposed introvert was b< 
no means a man turned in on hlinsei. 


But it is above all through food that 
Evans establishes fals relationship with 
countries, having absorbed during Ids 
travels their most characteristic tastes 
and aromas. After a trip to Itaiy he 
invents a new country, "Mangiare”, 
whose currency is calculated in grams 


Eisenhart sees this philatelic fixation 
as arising from Evan's introverted 
character. I would say that what drove 
him was the need to keep a diary of 


but one who looked outwards al llw 
objects of the world, which he selected, 
recognized and nominated one by one 


with a loving delicacy and prec^oa. 
Probably the aspect of postage sUmpi 


Even this expatriate American’s 
nostd^ for his own countiy focuses 
on visions of the edible: on iroit. The 
evocative sheets devoted to a country 
called “My Bonnie" ("My Bonnie lies 


Probably the aspect of postage sUmpi 
which moat interested him was their 
celebratory frinction: he wanted to 
substitute for the official, programmed 
and bureaucratic attempts at celebra- 
tion of the world’s postal authorities a 
private ritual of celebration, of the 
commemoration of tiny encounters, of 
the consecration of unique and irre- 
placeable things: a sprig of basil, a 
butterfly, an olive. Without the Uluslon 
of rescuing them from (he flux of (itne. 
which rapidly transforms sets c' 
stamps into vestiges of the psst. 


Irrationally across the ice 


By Clive Sinclair 


some ways a prophetic title, for 
Beyond Cape Horn is Neider*s third 


CHARLES NEIDER: 


Beyond Cape Born 
IVavels in the Antarctic 
387pp. Sierra Club Books. $16.95. 
0 87156 233 2 


book about Antarctica. Why the fos- 
cination? Is it that he reurds the 
frozen seas of the soutn as the 
world’s sleeping subconscious? Thb 
Is how Neider explains it in the 
book: 


specialities, Neider attempted to eo- 
compass the whole with nis eye. 


Neider 8 eye is a precision instru- 
ment. His descriptions are not Im- 
pressions, but verbal equivalents of 
(he sdntillating colour photographs 
that illuminate the book: 


the place Itself, feels envious and 
slightly cheated. It is as tfaou^ Neid- 
er has been moved by a great work 
of an but can’t get others to share 


of art but can’t get othen to share 
his feeling. As he himself puts it 
after another reunion; "How to de- 


Charles Neider is probably best 
knbwn as Mark Twain^s most indust- 


l had been invited on occasion to 
Sp to the Arctic, but after Antarc- 
tica I had no desire to go north. 
There were more than a million 
udigenous human residents north 


riws editor,. Others moht: tecoMize,. ; of (Tie Arctic arcle, There were 
Amehtic i none^south of t)ie Antarqtta Circle- 
"P'vel of , - iiwd ?nijfyef; had. been;: 'niefo were • 
Old &ftf(wla, wWclvMaripn-Bran-"-; boftrs’iadd foxes and 

• One-Eyed ^ Jacks. anlmalsmdrth of the Arctic Circle. 
Aniong thQ^ who have prqisod his Aside from a few bird species^ the 

fiction are MUi Bellow, b. M. Fots- only -anithab south of the Antarc- 


When one turned one’s head one 
experienced a tremendous sweep 
of apace, and within the 
framework of this relatively 
monochromatic world there was 
the excitement of. color: the sweet 
blue of foe zenith, the lime above 


^be the joy?" Neider is a kind .of 
Lord of Creation; he sees, he writes, 
and Antarctica exbts. But the dai^ng 
beauty of the prose conceali a Catlur^ 
not unlike K^. 

Neider is prepared to take all 
manner of risb la getting to know 
Antoretlca, but its uTlimate m^aninp 


sounded "American’' (it's pro- 
nounced Nyder, not Needer). 1 
was foreign-born (Odessa, Russia) 
and although ! had never been 
Jewish in any real sense despite 
my having had a Bar Mitxvah, 
with all the Hebrew lessons it en- 
tailed, f was sufficiently of Jewish 
origin (both my parents were Jew- 
irii), to have dmq killed by the 
Germans during the Holooiust had 
I been available, and I had cliM 
relatives who had been slain by 


meanmj 


. one point heU! 

'ttmptW Iv the “pure gfasslike qua) 


ter, and Thomas Mann. Neidor's 
oeiiive also, embraces 8usy.'. A Child- 
hood, z description of hb dau^ter's 
fifot four yearsi, and The .FivzeH Sed,' 


Aside from a few bird species^ (he 
only -aniaiab south of the Antarc- 


tic, Circle .were in the sea, arid the 
birds had to live off the sed or die.' 
It .was precisely the cohUnenl’s ex- 
mmes that drew* me'to itt and the 


a wyifoolod^ study , : . feet Ybat; It "was' ^oT onPy bro- 

a disUUica there 8£em« imtvlMiAn' IT bCj . . .kiiwi&n. * 




side, the cch^le bt om-s chiWToppS. S 

Ws Iri^llHiig 'forrainrshould b 

teris cradle, ;but m as. to rerord her ploTtod irdr the good of -mank^ 
every, word. In. a sew Beider has .the moment the bhly inhabifontsrof 

® “If" ■■'he qbhtineni are sclenfots, -amiyng 
absorption inside out. whoniiNeldqr iWais somelhhig of an 

The title The Frozen Sea ia ex- ‘itodmaly, , bein^'; :*’the on^ literary 
tracted one of Kafka’s aphor-: wrijfor hna.jntimanist wprking'ini^^^ 
Ismst’fi. "di bcH^ must pe the nXe;..'Ahtorctfo’\-;.\9hine,;the seikmtiB^ re- 
.fot the: Of a',^tD(a us^ It;is-fo Ihtinutiad : a<^rd%7 to fo^r: 


. Tjw sea ice was a fiery mlitor, 
The water rushing down the . hill- 
'Side gleamed like a strean of mAr- 

/'ouryii: 

' According to Neider, Kafka's K was 
a scoptophiliac •- a voyeur or obser- 
ver-- '’too cerebrar to accept the 
IrtaUonal". Neider, likewise, is an 
observer, whether disgui^d as 06c 
Baker, nuratqr of. The Authentic 
P^(h of Hendry Jones, or as. him- 
self, i.imtinB;hU daughter's develop- 
ment.^ihljehlrid a two-way tnlrfor. 

' Av ifoc ,. conclusion , 'of the . scene 
^oted altove Neider. discovers; that 
foe JaiuiiKape" h pro- 

foandly;. on h|ra,; io;ihat-he ^feft in 


tw ,of the water to remove his 
clothes and iumn in. his bodv 


clothes and lump in, his body 
Kemingly acbins to be immersed in 
mti soothingly oild liquid’’ as if with 
a fever "of mysterious origin’’: 

I .vmnde^ what would happen If 
f. 8®y? “» to ray imagining. But 
*^“$ht of the water's ex- 
• trMrmnw temperature and of my 
. ronsiderable chronological aae and 
nw emb^assing, it would if 1 
' 'had a heart attack and became a 
tourdM to my hosts, and how 
torn our behai*viour is based on 
iSf. ®i: ■ ^ embarrassment, 

people, 
them, 

;;Sn55«'ihta'&^ 


Akkenhan because they wera un- 
able to believe the stones of Ger- 
man atrocities, bad been locked in 
a synagogue together with other 
Jews a^ been burned to death. 


In going beyond Cape Horn, Neider 
has found a metaphor for creation 
one in which man is not the crown 
PerhajK the most memorable s«ne 
In thu excelledt book is Neid^f 
encounter with some killer wh»^' 
who perfCrm a “fantastic water ow- 
let” between bloclu of ice. Here the 
requirement . to take photograph* 
gives way to the need to engrave the 
scenes on his memory: "I nave the 
uncanny sense that something myste- 
rious and. about which they 





. aawua «U1U, aUVUl WUXVM 




vi'-;; : ..ptT 


amused by me, the puny figure W ”.. 

.fiercely fed t^,. my parka. 

that wprd “myaferiouSv. Doff yoMf . : 
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The Portrait Game 

(uflorTiirgonw) 


A florid old cherub, 
the Silenus of a library ~ 
its moat benign spirit. 

He comes every day, 
hufllng and shuffling. 

You hear him round the corner, 
when forgetfully he whistles 
two soft watery notes. 

In love with books, he clambers 

perilous toy steps 

to pluck the furthest prizes, 

the heaviest and arcaneit. 

Volumes loll where he’s been. 

Sproadeegled on the top 

'of a mahogany cabinet 

(like a tomb for gilt folios), 

a lexicon lies open: 

with his fulvous middle finger 

he strokes its cleft. 


I don’t like the look 
of this fellow. 

He ought to be Jolly, 
but in fact he’s a bully, 
pettish, pampered 
like a Roman emparor. 

Nose at porous 

as a sore old strawberry. 

Lips, maroon and rubbery. 

A challenging rhino’s amble 
to and from the table 
where he drinks nine pints a night. 
He tells his mates what’s what, 
and they laugh when he does. 
Married? Never was. 

Works as foreman 

in a yard stacked with rusting drums 

most days by the gate, 

tormenting his gums 

with a chipped matchstlck; 

sulky, obtuse, 

but quick to be sarcastic. 


He’s a farm-labourer, 
a sturdy perfectionist. 

Day after day ho endures 
the fug of the henhouse, 
where he patiently rehearses 
the complex gobbledygook 
of his own new Hen Symphony. 


In a gust of garlic, 
Moroccan or Turkish, 
the smug patron 
of a Soho restaurant. 

He runs it well, 
with napkins as natty 
as the headgear of nurses, 
outlandish Implements 
for all our cack-handed 
operations on anaili. 

He talks to eyery_feble, 
condescending and banal. 
If you ask for champugna, 
he comes himself 
to ease out the mushroom, 
then shovel the bottle 
back Into Its pall 
of icy rubble. 

He hardly ever 'imiles, 
but, then, exactly 
how many murders 
have been committed 
on the mere silent say-io 
of those tawny teeth? 


Aq abject busker, 
though he was once a soldier^ 
who, Id a seaport 
near the Equator, 
poisesied a young g|rl 
as glossy as an aubergine, 
with e curious perfume 
both fecarsnd sweet. . 

A cap like a puddle 
now lies at hit feet, 
to receive the odd penny. 

He wheedlee;hii harmonica - 
•e horrible.so'upd, . 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


Theatre in the Age of Irving 

GEORGE ROWELL 

Henry Irving's performances at the Lyceum dominated 
the theatre in the last quarter of ihe nineieenih 
century. Bnlliantlv partnered by Ellen Terry, he drew 
huge audiences wherever he played and established a 
national theatre in all but name. The period was also 
graced by Hare, Wyndham and Alexander and saw 
the heyday of the actor-managers, and welcomed 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Wilde, Pinero and Shaw. George 
Rowell provides a lining record of a period of 
enormous theatrical vigour and vitality. 

^ pages. £12.00 iO^l 107116) 

An Understanding of Jane Austen's 
Novels 

JOHN ODMARK 

Jane Austen is perhaps unusual in being the subject 
of both continuing popular success and sustained 
critical interest. This book sets out to explore the 
nature of her artistic achievement by examining the 
ways in which her novels bridge the distance between 
author and reader. Drawing on the growing body of 
research based on the idea of (iteralura as 
communication, Dr Odinark analyses the multiple, 
ambiguous; evershilling relations between author, 
characters and reader. 

240 pages. £9.^ (0631 12484 2/ 

The Collected Philosophical Papers of 

G. E. M. Anscombe 

'If there is anything that characterizes Elizabeth 
Anscombe's philosophical writings it is the capacity lo 
be struck by questions. She has rnada new questions 
for philosophy: has taken familiar ai^d unquestioned 
assumptions artd shown how (ar (tom being obvious 
they are. Philosophy as she does it is fresh: her 
arguments take unexpected turns end make 
unexpected connections, and show always how much 
there is that had not been seen before . . ’ Cora 
Diamortd 

From Parmenides to Wittgenstein 
154 pages. £10.00 10631 12922 7) 

Metaphysics and the Philosophy of Mind 
250 pages, £15.00 (0631 129324) 

Ethics, Religion and Polltiea 
mpagas. £12.00 (0631 12942 V 

Ludwig Wittgenstein; 

Personal Recoliactions 

Edited by RUSH RHEES 

Personal memories of the most important philosopher 
of the century by five people who each knew him 
intimsiely and in different ways; his sister Hermine 
Wittgenstein; his Russian teacher Panie Pascal: 

P. R. Leavis, a fellow Cambridge don; and John King 
and M. O'C. Drury, two of his pupils. 

248 pages. £9.60 (0631 196005! 

Wittgenstein's Tractatus; 

An Introduction 

H. 0. MOUNCE 

The elm of this book is to help the student with or>ly 
an elementary knowledge of logic and philosophy to 
understand the main doctrines of the Tractatus. It 
follows the order in which Wittgenstein wrote, and 
keeps technicalities to a minimum. 

144 pages, hardback £12.00 (0631 1^56 & 
p^)&tack £4.60 (0^1 12707 CO 

Biblical Semantic Logic 

ARTHUR GIBSON. 

In ihf^innovBtory and controversial book Arthur 
Gibson brings to biblical language studies the insights 
derived from the theory of meaning expounded by 
logicians such as Frege, Dummetl and Geach, 
supplemented by recent work in theoretical linguistics. 
256 pages. £12.00 (0631 126159! 

The Gospel according to Matthew . 

. FRANCIS VyRIGHT’BEARE . . , ; . 

this authoritative Work'Is the first major commentary 
on the Gospel according to Matthew to appear in 
English for many years. It takes into account and 
contributes to the scholarly advances of the last sixty- 
five years, while at the same time remaining intelligible 
to the layman. 

660 pages, £26.00 (0631 12628& 

An Atlas of; AhgloiSaxon England. . 
700-1066 

DAVID HILL,. i - ; ■ ■ " ■■ 

The rerharkebla series of 244 maps and Charts in this 
book comprisee the ftrat atlas of Anglo-Sax6n 
• England. It will be qh indlspiensebls companion to 
scholars arid sfodents of eaHy Enqlish history an(i 
archaeology, and covers every major aspect of Anglo-<' 
Saxon culture and history that may be expressed Iri 
' graphic terms. . . .. 

This atlas is the most ambllious and adventurCuS of ' 
its kind that ! have ever seen.' Patrljck VVbrmeld ■ . 

192 pages: £1600 (0631 W^1 6! ■ ■ 


Christopiiejr Reid 


Population and Technology 

ESTER BOSERUP 

In this bold, sweeping survey. Ester Boseiup argues 
that population growth induces technological change 
which jn turn leads lo economic growth. ‘There is 
nothing published, to my knowledge, on this topic, 
and certainly nothing with the bieadth of perspective 
of Population and Technology across such fields as 
anthropology, economics, history and demography.' 

T. Paul Schultz 

268 pages. £9.95 (0 631 12817 4! 

Transatlantic industrial Revolution 
The Diffusion of Textile Technologies 
between Britain and America, 

1790- 1830s 
DAVID J. JEREMY 

'This is an admirable book on a subject of 
commanding importance . . will change our 
perspectives about processes of lechnicaf change and 
their dillusion because the author analyses the 
development of technology in all its aspects.' 

Peter Mathias 

402 pages. £16.00 (0 63! 127852! 

The Philosophy and Politics of 
Economics 

Marxians, Keynesians and Austrians 
T. W. HUTCHISON 

This lucid and controversiol book examines the 
philosophical underpinnings and political motivations 
of the venous schools of economic thought, tracing 
their developmont in some cases over several 
generations and examining at length the work of the 
major proponents of. each school. 

320pages. £15.00 10631 125175! 

Madmen and the Bourgeoisie 
A Social History of Insanity and 
Psychiatry • 

KLAUS DOERNER 

This is a history of madness, lunacy and irralionalily. 
and of psychiatrists and psychiatry. Professor Doerner 
shows that |he use of mental hospitals to contain 
misfits and dangerous opponents of the state ' 
stretches bask to the seventeenth century at least. '' 
Urtt'l the end of the eighieenth century, only about 
ten per cent of the inmates were insane and o wa^ an 
arbitrary matter ’whether an idle person was labelled b 
madman or a menace. 

368pages. £16.00 (063! 101810) 

A History of English Forestry 

N. D. G. JAMES 

Written by a leading authority on the subject, this is 
the first comprehensive history of forests and of ihe 
an of forestry in England, illustrated with quotations 
end pictures from original sources. It fittingly 
commemorafes the centenary of (he Royal Forestry 
Society of England, Wales and Northern Irefand. . 
3S2pages. CW.50 (0631 12495QI 

The Politics of Social Theory 
Habermas^ Freud and the Critique of 
Positivism 
RUSSELL KEAT 

The critical social theory of the Frankluit School has 
exercised a major Influence on debates within 
Marxism and the philosophy of science over the past ■ 
fifty years. Drawing on analytical philosophy, modern . 
psychotherapy and moral philosophy. Russell Keat 
scrutinizes its claims cortcenlratirig particularly on the 
ideas propoimcM by Jurgen Habermas. 

’The discussion is clear and well presented ... If only 
Habermas would be as clear as Keatl' Peter Hamilton, 
NeiV SocMry 

266 pages, hardback £12.50 (0631 125981! 
paperback £4.95 ^,631127798! 

Politicai Concepts ^ ^ 

A Reconstruction 
FELIX OPPENHE1M 
This book is rare in being both a substantial 
contribution to its subject and at the same time ideally 
suited to the needs of undergraduate students. It 
applies the rpethods of analytical philosophy to an 
enelysis of political concepts. It is not intended to be 
■ a.dictionary of politics, and the author proposes 
definhiona as a. means of elucidating some major 
.. .Issues In contemporary social phlfosophy. 

2^pages, herdbaok £9.96 (0&1 12X85! 

. peperback £4.50 (063112X93! 

Forms of Talk 

ERVING GOF.FMAN - 

Forms of Talk extends Eivlng Coffman's intoraolional 
- anatyseS'Of face-to-face communication to ordinary, 
conversations and verbal exchanges. In his most. 
soclollnguistio. work to date, he relates the issues foet 
concerned him in his work on frame analysis to '. . 

. certain forme of talk. ' 

334 pages, hardback £12.00 01631 12788 71 ‘ 
paperback £4.96 (0631 128867! 


Basil Blackwell Publjahsiri 'TO^ CoWley Road. Oxford 0X4 1 JF 
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The Polish connection 


By Peter Hcbblethwaite 


GEOHGE IIUNTSTON WILLIAMS: 

The Mind of John Paul IE 
Oriijins of His Thought nnd Action 

4l5|jp. New York: Scaburv Press. 
$24.95. 

0 SI64 0473 1 


Williiuns throws new light on his 
subject. 

Ill 1906 there wu.s in Pi'lunct a 
sehisinalic gmu|i of nnirried piiesls 
chiiraclcrized by a slrnng devotion to 
M.iry (ilic Mim'iiviies). A vj.sioriiiry 


nun, Felicr.'i Koxlowska, lield ilicm 
in thrall. She was known as "Muma" 


Tlic Johti Paul II industry shiTws no 
sign of recession, even ifiough pub- 
li^ers are becoming more choosy. 
1'he full efrecis of the attempted 
assassination of May I3 have yet to 
be seen. Meanwhile, George Huntsion 
William's contribution is original. 
M’ell researched and ecumenical in 
intent. It has no competitors. 


ami eventually as “Marin''. She be- 
lieved in ffirsij spiritual and (then) 
carnnl marriages between priests und 
nuns, with the latter disli'iliuting (he 
Eucharist as equal partners. Ilcarina 
of these devclopiiiL-iiis. Pius .\ 
cxconimuniciiicd tlic 


lariavilcs who look refuge with tiic 
Old Catholics in 1909. 


when he iine.xnectedly iiirneil up for 
a meeting of the Pnlisli bislmps. lliis 
prtu’cd to he unwise, fur slmrlly 
.'iftorwards Kalii hecmie Pupe Pius 
XI. and lie never fiirgave Sapieha. 
Williams suggests (hat Piiis'b han on 
prelates being involved in jinlities 
was directed against Sapieha. wlio 
snt in the Sejm as a nieinber of the 
Naiionni Dcniocrnlic Parly. And he 
links this with John Paul's refusal to 
allow Father Robert Drinan SJ to 
stand for rc'clctiion to the US Con- 
cre.ss in 1980. But lie dues not draw 
Hie other conclusion from the 


Wojtyla pays m> aticniiun to his suh- 
sei|ucn( woik. But it cuuld he that 
his suspicion of Britain (whore he 
has never been) and uf the United 
.Stales harks back to this period. The 
attacks i>n ''ixmsunierism’' are 
another version of the imspiritual 
shopkeeper thesis. 


Elis siarti|vg>poinl is that John 
'fiCit 


Paul's ponlifK'aic “nmy best be 
understood by what he wns hefurc 
he became pontifT'. It is the Polish 
backjgruund that alone can provide 


the interpretative ke^ or keys. Wil- 


Now Pope John Paul yields to none 
in his devotion (o Mary. But he 
would have reincnihered me warning 
example of the Miiriaviics when 
fronted by priests who wj.shed to 
nuiiry or nuns who wished to be- 
come pric.si5. Sister TJiere.sa Kane, 
who gently approached him on the 
iiiiL-siiun of women's ordination in 


Sapieha affair. The notion ilint (he 
Polish bishops, in their fierce loyalty 
to the Holy See, always had a 


Polish bishops, in their fierce loyalty 


These are examples nf how Wil- 
liams uses the folK-memory or cul- 
tural antecedents to explain what 
would otherwise be puzzling. Of 
course there is no jirccise correla- 
tion, and one is free up to a point to 
do what one tikes with a cultural 
inheritance, but they are illuminating. 


Archbishop Dcskiir “reigns uverJiKi 
ipimialists*' In the Vniictm Pr«« 
Office. He has not been seen in 
Rome since the pontificate began 
He is convalescing in SwitzcrlaruT in 
any case, the notnni of “ruHna over” 
these turbulent iudividualisis » « 
touching fantasy. The Dutch Synod 
of January, lywi. did not concern 
Flemish-speaking Belgium. Williams 


does not^apj^ar to know that Father 


M. Malinski, who was unwise 
enough to write ti book coiled Mv 
Friend Karol Wojtyla, has been bru- 
tally disavowed, f^or is it true that 
we “do not have his [Wojtyb'sj 


harmonious relationship with the 
Vnlican, is h fniry tale. Until Wojtyla 
was elected pope in 1978 they were 
asually ul odds wiih the Vatican and 
felt badly misunderstood. 


Tlic author is on less sure ground 


when it comes to strictly philosojiliic- 


speeches at the plenary sessions" of 
the Synod: thev have bei 


liams is right. And he is better 
equipped than most to deal wiih this 
background: ii theologian and (he 
historian of Post-Rcformntion 
Poland, he .spent a semester at the 
Catholic University of Lublin in 
1972, wlierc he was nn ncnJeiiiie 
collcugiie of Karol Wojtyla; lie has 
an interest in ’contlijijntBl" philoso- 
pher and Spanish mysticism - re- 
quired for dealing with the Pope's 
two theses on John of the Cross and 
Max Sclieier: and finally, lie was an 
“alternate" observer at Vaiican 
Council n (1962-65), where he met 
and talked with the young 
Archbishop of Krakdw. 

So this is not a biogrnphy in any 
conventional sense. It is something 
much more urgently needed: an 
account of the intellectual and cuEtii- 
raf milieu out of which John Pmil II 


lilies.. .. . . 

Washington in Ocloher, 1979, did 
not renlizc the ghosts (hat she was 


A third example of how Jigging 
uway at the past throws light on 


Wojiyla's present is fresh infonna- 


conjurine up. On the other hand, 
John I^ul draws close to die 


Muriavltcs in one resjpcct. Out uf 


sensitivity towards (Jrthudox Liclicfs. 
they omitted the Filiofjue from the 
creed. B.ick from his sickbed last 
Whitsunday, the Pope omitted die 
Fithque from the creed fund for the 
same reason). 


Another extremely illuminating 
passage concerns Adnm Sapieha, 
who spotted Wojtyla as a schoolboy 


and became his model of the priest- 

•Prii 


(ion on Max Sclicler, nn whom he 
wrote his “Habilitutions" thesis. 
Scheler is conventionally presented 
ns n “Catholic phenomenoingist" and 
n disciple of Edmund Hussuri. The 
iriah is more complicated. A Catho- 
lic convert from Jiiduism at an early 
age, he was expelled from the Uni- 
versity of Munich in 1910 for uiispe- 
cified “moral turpitude". Proceeding 
to Gdttingen in order to sit at the 
feet of Husserl, he iinnoycd the mas- 
ter by being a mure brilliant lecturer 
and aatherine more pupils. After a 


hood. He was known as “Prince 
Prince" Sapiolia because he was a 


^ell in the Black Forest during the 


. .. _apiiiL.. _ 

prince by birth and, as Archbishop 
of Krakow, a prince of the Church. 


irsl World War, he was reconverted 
(o Catholicism and wrote propagan- 
da tracts ill which he claimed that 
the Central Powers (Krakdw was 
(hen part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire) were defending “Christian 
civilization" against the hordes of 


emerged to startle the world, it is 
inic 


valuable as an iiiimduciion m the 
Polish romantic literature In which 
Wojtyla, a poet himself, was 
steeped. Let me uve three examples, 
from different fielda, of the way 


He was a throwback to a vanished 
world. As a student at the Jesuit 
University of Innsbruck before the 
First World War, Sapieha was one of English shopke'epeis. ivho had never 
the young noblemen who arrived “in had a spiritual thought in their lives. 
iJicir regional dres.s with sr.ntely re- iiguinsi n secularized godless France, 
tiniics and sometimes their own chap- “ 

laios". He quickly beconie a bishop, 
and on one occasion told the papal 
nuncio. Achille RaltL to depart 


:i] themc.^. Labels are siappeo on 
with abandun. What does it mean to 
call Sartre “a personnlist exisienlial- 
isi", tu suggest ih.nt Garrigou- 
Lagrange was "(he mo.st disting- 
uished uulhoriiy in Christendom'*, or 
that Francois Mauriac nnd Graham 
Greene were "associated with situa- 
tion ethics"? Though “phenomenolo- 
gy" is admittedly not easy to define, 
now helpful is it to sny that “it 
sought to develop a valid methodolo- 
gy for mirroring n given realilv in its 
essence and making it possfble to 
presume its e.vistcncu '? It is impossible 
to decide whether Williams lakes 
Wojtyla's conlributinn to philosophy 
seriously. “The goal of The Acting 
Person", he solemnly tells us, “is to 
show that man is a person". On the 
contrary, that is its starting-point, its 
presupposition. The most devastating 
criticisms are mentioned quite 
casually: “Wojtvia's experience of 
truth IS never cfisclosed ... to the 
bafflement of the reader". Precisely. 
But if one cannot “redo the exer- 
cise", this philosophical style, lacking 
ill examples, arguments and clearly 
stated alternative positions, becomes 
so much polysvUabic pomp. 


Synod: they have been published 
in Latin and Italian in a stout 
volume. 


But despite these and many other 
errors of detail, Williams is excellent 
in his conclusion when he returns to 
“the papal transformation of Polish 
messianisin". This is his strength. His 
book will be a valuable qtiany for 


‘that the Pope perceives an urgent 
need for imposing, by a combinwion 
of persuasive good will and calcu- 
lated severity, a greater degree of 

n* . 


unity than P^e Paul mw fit to im- 


pose on the Oiurch". The Po(» “In- 
stinctively finds repugnant the pre- 
sence of seething discussions on so- 
cial issues or theological disputes". It 


is probably easier^ for a*^ Ifoman 
Catholic to 


--- -- say more bluntly that 
John Paul II cannot brook disagrae- 
ment. 


Scott on Himself: A Selection of the 
AulobiogroDliical Writings of ^r 


Walter Scott has recently been pu^ 
" Pn 


llshed by Scottish University Press 
for the Association for Scottish 


iigaiinsi ii secularized godless . 
and againsi a Russian autocracy sup- 
ported by a lame , und subservient 
Orthodox Church. By 1923 .Scheler 
was on to his third marriage, and 


Even more uncertain is Williams's 
handling of events In the Vatican 
after the election. These are seen 
from a distance and at third-hand. 
It Is astonishing to read that 


Literary Studies (29Spp. £6.?S.) llie 
editor, David Hewitt, has assembled 
selections from Scott's correspond 
ence with Lady Abercom, Lady 
Louisa Stuart, John Morritt and 
others, together with extended ex- 
tracts from the Journal (1825-26). 




others. His value judcmenis are adv- 
anced with proper Protestant diffr *i 
dcnce, “It would appear", he writes, 
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Big is terrible 

By Morris Philippson 


THOMAS WHITESIDE: 

The Blockbuster Complex 
Conglomerates, Show Business, and 
Book Publishing 

207pp. Middletown, Connecticut: 
Wesleyan University Press. $16.80. 

0 819$ 5057 4 

Mr Thomas Whiteside, on the staff 
of The New Yorker magazine, has 
written an analytic description of 
American commercial publishing as 
it has changed in the past twent)^ 
years; (his is a contribution to busi- 
ness or economic history - a dispas- 
sionate, objective account of an out- 
rageous situation. The efrcct on the 
reader is an appalled sense of loss 
regarding the life of tlie spirit - and 
a justified anxiety for the future of 
iilerary culture in the United States. 
Hie nusinc.s5 history is a success 
stoiy. It demonstrates how, in (he 
cmitsc u( the past two decades, 
“management" has introduced new 
methods in order to increase the 
financiut profits of commercial pub- 
lishing, at the price of narrowing the 
ranee of books made available to the 
public, and by catering to the lust for 
vuigarily which characterizes the new 
b(^-buyers. Business booms: the 
only losers are the majority of 
autnors or aspiring writers, and all 
intelligent general renders. 

A “blockbuster*' book - deadly 
metaphor from the bomb that de- 
droys everything within its scope - is 
the passionately desired object, (he 
singular means to huge financial re- 
turns which has emerged as the ob- 
ject of worship, (he key to monetary 
success, as a result of the "complex ' 
of factors Whiteside enumerates as 
the strands in the noose around the 
neck of literary life in the United 
States today. 

Up tu 1959, die American book- 


publishing business could have been 
describeaus a . . gemlcmunly way 
of life. It may not nave been con- 
sidered a particularly prontabie busi- 
ness, or a notably efficient one. hut 
it WHS a business in which publishers 
and editors could feel sustained not 
only by iheii love of books but also 
by their sense of professional inde- 
pendence". At the end of the 1950s 
unattractive changes began to 
appear: but they followed from ac- 
tions taken for the very opposite 
reasons. It was primarily m order to 
assure the continued independence 
of Random House and to protect the 
firm against the possibly devastating 
effects of estate-tax regulations, that 
Donald Klopfer and Bennett Cerf 
decided to establish its value by 
offering a public slock issue. It was 
the first of the privately owned pub- 
lishing houses to be listed on Wall 
Street. For similar reasons, to pro- 
tect the intMrity and continuity of 
their firm, manche and Alfreu A. 
Knopf, in the spring of I960, merired 
Knopf with iGntfom House. The 
value of the stock of the merged 
company began to rise - without any 
necessary rmationship to actual in- 
creases in sales. 

What happened, by the mid-1960s. 
WHS (hat various large electronics 
companies became interested in pub- 
lishing houses, because it appeared 
as if, with fedenil aid-to-eoucation 
programmes under President John- 
son, there would be a boom in elec- 
tronically oriented systems of 
“teaching machines" for public 
schools; and publishers of text-books 
controlled tne "software". It is 


doubtful whether the executives of 
such electronics companies were 
even aware of the traue-book divi- 
sions of publishing firms. But the 
dream of technology supplementing 
or substituting for human teachers 
evaporated; federal funds for educa- 
tion shrank ns the war in Vietnam 


escalated. Nevertheless, by then, 
RCA had aequired Random l-luusc, 
CBS had bought Holt. Rinehart nnd 
Winston; and Time. Inc had buught 
(he Book-uf-ihc-Montli Club. Other 
firms merged, even if they were not 
taken over subsequently by a con- 
glomerate, and "... their owners 
and managers found that although 
they still controlled the companies 
... the kinds of decisions that they 
had been used to making ■ . . were 
.likely to be tempered by considera- 
tions they h.'id never before had tn 
reckon with". They were beholden 
to the owners of (heir stock: they felt 
obliged to become more efficient in 
order to be more profitable. Even at 
a time when all of their expenses, 
from overheads to the inflation of 
paper, printing, and binding costs 
were increasing, the monies available 
to them from their conglomerate 
owners made possible the escalation 
of competitive bidding for popular 
writers with ever larger amounts of 
"advances" - ie, payments tu au- 
thors in advance not only of royalties 
earned but often in advance of the 
book being written. The rationale for 
such speculative investments was the 
reasonable hope that the return on 
the investment out of subsidiary 
rights - for paperbacks reprints, film 
rights, TV licences, etc - would be 
ample reward. The rich would get 
rlchei. No one can be credited with 
the prescience of having recognized 
' at that lime, the late 19Ms, that rhe 
increasing emphasis on the big book, 
the “Blockbuster", because of the 
fortunes that lay in subsidiary rights, 
would bring about a transformation 
in publishing procedures, judgment, 
ana economics. Whiteside shows that 
“the communications-entertainment 
world" is now the tail that wags the 
publishing dog. What was once a 
^'subsidiary" or secondary benefit 
following the investment in the deci- 
sion to publish a book has become 
cither the determining fuclor or the 


mgimitiiie ! 
;ision itbclf. 


source regarding that de- 


“One sign of this sort of adu|ita- 
tkm is that, as lime goes un. the 
language uf (he curporaic merchan- 
diser Seems ever more a part of the 
workaday speech of book publishers 
and editors. Indeed, much of what 

E ublishers and editors are doing is 
ecoming ever more closely entang- 
led with what advertising men, tele- 
vision producers und talk-show 
hosts, and Hollywood pruducers and 
packagers arc doing". And it is ull 
meretricious. 1'he successful author is 
nn unpaid actor advertising u "pro- 
duct" by television and radio appear- 
ances to promote sales by discussing 
what his or her book is "about" with 
an interviewer who has certainly not 
read the work. The chain stores 
which thrive un high-volume sales of 
hard-cover books, quick turnover of 
stock, computerized systems of 
accounting and inventory control 
have a greater inipuci un the "inar- 
kelabiliiy" of n book than any edi- 
tor's investment of belief in the value 
of a literary work. Wholesaling dis- 
tributors of paperback reprints have 
n similar stranglehold on which 
books arc given "rack space". The 
whole process - of a worthwhile 
bmk becoming successful in respect 
to subsidiary rights subsequent to 
publication in hard cover - nns been 
reversed to the point that "actual 
authorship often becomes an ancil- 
lary consideration in . . . the spon- 
taneous generation of a literary prop- 
erty" which *'. . . occurs around a 
conference table in the office of a 
producer or an agent" in Los 
Angeles. 

If these are non-traditional 
methods, they .ire nevertheless justi- 
fied by the new owners. What they 
want Is not unreasonable; "They hno 
paid large sums to acquire the pub- 
fishing houses, und that money was 
supposed to be recouped again, in un 


onlerly way. Giveni the' vast re- 
sources of the cnngluineraies and 
their experience with and undcr- 
sianding of modern merchandising 
techniques, a determined program of 
seeking out, buying, and promoting 
best-scllcrs seemed to be the surest 
way for the acquired coinjianies to 
exert their new economic clout und 
capture dominant shares in the trade- 
buok market". Bui the effect on wri- 
ters. as well as nn editors, is to 
polarize both classes into the entre- 
preneurs and the litterateurs. The 
rich gel richer; the poor may well 
drop out nf the scene. Good books 
that several vears ago would have 
been licensed for a few thousand 
dollars for a paperback reprint are 
no longer given "a second chance"; 
the ri^ paperback reprinter can't 
afford to acquire twenty books a 
year for five inousand dolhirs apiece 
when he has invested over a million 
dollars for one blockbuster; and the 
wholesalers won't (nkc the "little" 
books on, anyway, because the rack 
space is reserved for the higli-volumc 
turnover "ileni". 

The entrepreneurs may justify 
themselves, for example, through 
ideas such as those of Richard 
Snyder, of Simon and Schuster, who 
slates that the company's books are 
succes.sful through the chain stores 
because they 

. . . serve a different community of 
hook readers from any that the 
book business has ever bad before 
- book readers with different 
tastes. The elitism of the book 
market doesn't exist any more 
. . . There has been an elitism 
here about reading books. Up to 
now, only a certain class read 
booliSi and the book-distribution 
mechanism was for (hat class. 
Now, all of a sudden - booml You 
arc feeding books to people who 
formerly rend nothing ... If peo- 
ple read u \errib\e book, nl least 
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(here s u book in the hoii<ic . I 

say u’s good - hciicr that ncnnlc 

read a commercial book than read 

nothing. It's a step up. 

Mr Snyder may have a point; but. 
while (here is much evidence for how 
successfully a terrible book may 
come to be sold, ihcre is no indica- 
tiori of what will be available in the 
chain store of the shopping mall for 
the suburbanite who '’formerly read 
nothing" when, by some advantage 
of "a step up", she wants to read a 
worthwhile book. 

Mr Whiteside tells this whole grim 
story with admirable joumalislic 
accuracy. As a writer, editor, and 
publisher, f have been involved with 
and affected by much of the story he 
tells. I was on the staff of Alfred A. 
Knopf jn I960, when it was bought 
by Random House, and in 19w f 
was on the Board of Directors of the 
American Book Awards when it was 
much malisned. I fully believe that 
none of Whiteside's facts nor any 
of his Interpretation is wrong, He has 
described the radical change in ! 
American publishing correctly and 
dtspassionaicly - except for a few 
editorial" remarks. Referring to the 
unexpected power exercised by au- , 
thors agents in the new situation, he n 
goes so far as to consider them: "A : 
rather slender reed against which lo i 
lean the integrity of contemporary I 
American literature". His concluding : 
cniicism is offered without elabora- ^ 
tion, namely that “the mass mer- 
chandising, the hype, the frenzied v 
pursuit or Number One which the a 
book-publishins industry has turned P 
to as a centraf and universal lool is c 
m Its very essence anti-art, and even tl 
anil-thought". n 


less easy lo "hype" up n work of 
non-fiction, imr is the poicntijil "all- 
or-noihing" gamlilc on a work of 
liislory, biography, or political criti- 
cjsni likely to bnng the same finsm- 


cjsni likely lo bnng the same finsin- 
cial windfcilt ns the sufiwarc "pro- 
duct" for the communicaiioiis-cnier- 
tainment network, 

What is at risk here is the future 
range of fiction, of imacinativc litera- 
ture. that quality of literary culture 
which, through lapses and renewals, 
has been enriched since the begin- 
nings of the humanist iradinon 
founded in the Italian .md the Iing- 
lish_ Renaissance. The cultivation of a 
critical cast of mind lias flowered in 
works of lireraiurc both ahsiracily 
speculative and concretely imagina- 
tive. The latter, whether expressed in 
essays, poems, plays, short storie.s or 
novels, have contributed to the 
formation of the values of the in- 
creasingly larger class of general 
readers us well os the intelligentsia. 

It is a verbal tradition Ihmugh which 
thought and feeling ure communi- 
cated and shared; to be engaged by 
it is 10 be cultivated - for the raw 


The implications of this report 
must be faced, for there is a real and 
present danger. We can leave out of 
consideration much publishing that 
continues to be earned out reason- 
well in the United Slates. The 
tffocJcbiister Complex does not deal 
with technical or professional jour- 
nals, text-books or scholariy books. 
Alinoirgh it purports to deni with 
rominercmi hooks in general, the 
focus and the force oT the study 
conws to centre almost exclusively 
on, Betioq, Und for good reason, It is 


, material of one's own limited emo- 
tions and ideas to be both extended 
and refined by encounters with the 
sensibility and intelligence of others. 
To read such books is to accept the 
invitation io_ think with someone 
else’s mind; it is a unique way to 
benefit from the experience of 
others: living or dead. 

Within this tradition, there has al- 
ways been a wide range of choices 
among works of the imagination to 
please individual tastes; from high- 
culture seriousness and charm, 
through a middle range of adventure, 
mystery, rapporiage. and humour, to 
low level Of day-dreaming or 
other forms of fantasy, whether in 
the direction of Erica Jong, the Mnr- 
quis de Snde, Horatio Alger, or 
May Baker Eddy. In this regard, to 
read imaginative writing is always 
escapist. To escape from one's own 
moral or intellectual limitations - to 
escape into something better or 
something worse and, thereby, be 
refined into something superior, con- 
firmed in one’s own familiar fornin- 
iioii, or debased into something less 
adtmrable. With respect to this 
xange,_the 6llte have _ always bi|en 


|f self-.selecied; but the objective possi- 
I- hiliiy of choice depends upon wnat is 
available. 

|] During (his century, the Man of 
,, Letters has disappeared - the writer 
who might just ns easily produce a 
novel as n play, a volume of poems, 
criticism or bellc-letirisiic essays. He 
s is as much a victim of The Age of 
- Spccialirution as the audience is a 
: victim of the new tradition of the 
. visual as against the verbal. We now 
• have two generations of Americans 
I raised first on motion piciures and 
■ then on television, so that Mr Snyd- 
I er's description of the woman in the 
shopping mail "who formerly read 
nothing is entirely credible. The 
danger is that, if commercial pub- 
lishing remains primarily in the grip 
of *'tne blockbuster complex", it is 
only the kind of novels she can be 
persuaded to buy that will be 
brought out. Neither our educators 
nor our literary critics seem to have 
any power to oppose this trend. Our 
educational system demonstrates no 
ability to inculcate a love of reading 
and the habit of book-buying strong 
enough to counter the passive super- ‘ 
ficiality of the "communications- ’ 
entertainment" industry. The review- I 
ers and critics of the East Coast ' 
literary establishment spend more ’ 
energv debunking the competitors 
for blockbuster status than in em- 
ploying their talents to show poten- | 
tial readers what is good in the 
books they respect. The entertain- ‘ 
ment complex has usurped and pre- ' 
empted their role. ^ 

The ultimate success story with ( 
whu:h Whiteside concludes his book I 
IS how the paperback rl^ts for the t 
second novel bv Judith Frantz. PWm. . 


news is to say that - between Holly- 
wood agents jind producers, hard- 
cover and paperback publishere - the 
presumed vaiife of a book is deter- 


mined in advance of publication (and 
.somclimes in advance of its being 
written) bv its imagined sales- 
polenlial alone. Financial value in 
the marketplace is a self-fulfilling 
prophecy - which shows that the carl 
can be put before the horse. In the 
few instances where the gamble does 
not pay off, the corporate owners 
have only lo fire the managers and 
replace them with more daring entre- 
preneurs. And they do so. 

it is a case of Gresham's Law once 
again: "Bad money drives good 
money out of circulation". When, in 
order to keep more of the Treasury 
for himself, Henry VIII debased the 
English pound (causing a general rise 
in prices and a fail of the exchange 
rale) the heavier, more valuable 
coins were either hoarded or ex- 

K i As American literature is de- 
for the sole purpose of increas- 
ing profit to the '‘property" owners, 
more talented writers will go into 
other fields or keep their writing to 
themselves. One cannot appeal to 
the responsibility of such owners to 
maintain the mainstream of high 
seriousness as well as increasing their 
profit, because they have not read 
the right books to have such values 
confirmed in their moral formation. 

I say "as well as" because I have 
no objection to publishers and au- 
thors making a lot of money. What I 
object to is a situation in which, in 
order for a few of them to make 


such author is available 
long sections of racks for nS , 


.« 1 I 5 sctiions 01 racks for rwno l « 
have been reduced to 
contains only books wirh .-ii "^*1 
Baging or 

and Countess Valiant- ^ 
gothics, romance - 


economics of commercial nnhiitv^ 
have overwhelmed the soSS '"j 
literary t,iste. Mv ormoH^ v 
reduced to thinking 
^ther a Louis FAmour or a H 
Cartland. Some choice, ® 

, The author offers a few 
hopes for the future. " ' 

editors luhn 


,"ouse, elect to make snis.i 

P™f*-shanng arrangements witH 

publisher or another - arraniS 

m which the publisher puts K 

the editor s impnnt books tharE 
editor has acquired. In a wav £ 
juggernaut advance of blg-book’J 
lisning may have given special^. 


enormous amounts of money, the 
majority of authors must make less 
and less. I do not begrudge Judith 


. IIIVIIIWV, llic 

of authors must make less 


, V Ilia i/UV/A 

IS how the paperback rights for the 
second novel by Judith Frantz. Prin- 
cess Daisy, in the excitement of four- 
teen-and-B-half hours of auctioning, 
^e to be acquired by Bantam 
IBooks for an advance of $3,208,875. 
The fortunate Mrs Krantz is quoted 
as saying: "I'm not trying to be 
taken seriously by the East Coast 
literary establishment. But I'm taken 
very seriously by the bankers". For 
the auction of reprint rights to Prin- 
cess Daisy to become front-Daee 


Frantz her millions; what I resent is 
that my novels are out of print, as 
are the novels and short stories and 
essays of many contemporary authors 
whom I admire. These reflections are 
being written in a cottage in northern 
Michigan during a summer holiday, 
near the lakeside village of Pent- 
water. There is no book store in the 
town, but the general store on the 
one mam street has, for all the years 
my family has come here, offered a 
large flection of paperback reprints, 
ft was one of the ple.isiires of hap- 
hazard summer reading to discover 
*2 shop books by interesting, 
tnough^ul, original, engaging au- 
tliors. 7nis yoQr not one booK By nny 


juggernaut advance of blg-book’J 
lismng may have given special^. 

spirited of those editors, since com. 
paratively few manuscript ^ 
authors are considered to 8e io u,. 
big-book league; and some of ih 
better university presses'have similir. 
ly benefitted from the availabiliiv ri 
manuscripts of merit that the bii 
conglomerate-owned houses are ni 
interested in touching". 

Mr Whiteside's book is published 
Wesleyan University Prw 
and distributed ^ the Colunbti 
University Press. Thus does he «■ 
emplify his own generalization, 

pie biography of the legeMin 
American publisher's editor Mu 
Fferkins, which was first published is 
1978 and reviewed in the TLS os 
July 28 of that year, has reouiU) 
been reissued as a paperback b 
Macdonald Future (64opp, £2.9J, 0 
^8 1778 5). The book whwh tn«j 
Perkin's long career as an editor for 
Scribner's and is rich in anecdotes, 
about his working methods, reflects 
the vigour of American pubUsilM ffl 
the IMOs and 193(b. core of to 
l^k is its account of F^iiins's rela- 
tionships with Fitzgerald, Heming- 
way and Thomas Wolfe, 
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WIndthorst 
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The role of the Catholics in German 
social and political life over the past 
two hundred years has been a diffi- 
cult one for historians to assess. The 
Catholics do not fit into the categor- 
ies in which historians, especially 
over the past twenty years, hove been 
accustomed to study German history. 
While (hey were in many areas eco- 
nomically backward and accordingly 
can be r^arded as part of the sec- 
tion of German society which was 
retarding modernization, they were 
also, because of the necessity of pre- 
serving their identity under tne harsh 
ojiprcssiun of the Kulturkampf, the 
only group other than the Social 
Democrats to form an effective party 
political organization in the Bismarck- 
lan cnmlrc, and so pointed forward 
to modern types of political activity, 
in (he 1870s and 1880s at least, they 
were, because of their experience of 
persecution, committed to the pro- 
tection of civil rights as well as being 
opposed to centralization. That they 
became after Bismarck's fall in- 
creasingly a party of government, so 
that both before 1918 and in the 
Weimar Republic they were an indis- 
pensable component of any majority 
in parliament, is a fact of German 
poluical history that still needs much 
explanation. David Blackbourn in his 
Class, Religion and Local Politics in 
Germany made a major contribution 
to the discussion of tlie problem for 
(he period 1890 to 1914; and now 


winatnorsl, provided a scholarly and 
onginal study of Catholic politics in 
Germany between 1866 and Windt- 
horsis death in 1891. 


Windthorsi was a remarkable 
figure in many wavs. His physical 
^pearance was odd enough: only 
five feet tull, nearly blind, very ugly 
and with a rasping voice, he did not 
seem to have the physical presence 
to be the outstanding orator and 
parliamentary figure he was 10 be- 
come. Starting as a small-town 
lawyer in OsnabrUck, he twice be- 
came Minister of Justice for the 
Kingdom of Hanover, in 1851 and 
again in 1862. so that by the lime of 
the annexation of Hanover by I^ssia 
in 1866 and the exile of King George 
(to the interests of whose family 
WIndthorst remained devoted to the 
end of his life) he was already an 
experienced politician of fifty-four, it 
must be admitted that the early part 
of this biography is rather dull: few 
people will find a detailed account of 
Hanoverian politics in the 1850s en- 
thralling and Professor Anderson's 
rather clumsy style does not make 
for easy reading. (A sentence such as 
“Inopportiinity was undoubtedly not 
the only reason for Windthorst's 
strenuous efforts to prevent the dog- 
matisation of papal infallibility" is 
not an unfair example). But as soon 
as WIndthorst becomes a national 
politician, involved in the drama of 
the Kulturkampf and the Vatican's re- 
lations with Germany, the story be- 
comes a fascinating one, the interest 
of which goes far beyond Wind- 
thorst’s own career. 

At the time of his seventy-ninth 
birthday in 1891, two months before 
his death, the Reichstag paid Windt- 
horst the unusual tribute of a formal 
expression of their congratulations. 
It was an honour more justified than 
some of those who supported it 
perhaps realized, for, more than any 
other politician of the Bismarcldan 
period, WIndthorst had shown how 
the Reichstag could be used to curb 
Bismarck and provide a serious focus 
of resistance to the government's 
{jolicies, As Anderson puts it in her 


By James JoII 

conclusion. "In the 188Us the legisla- 
ture was still the voice of the people, 
the focus of the national drama, 
the scene of Germany's great 
expectations. ... By guarding and 
defending conslitulionai liberties and 
by insisting that legislation be con- 
structed universally and applied fair- 
ly, Windthorsi offered his country- 
men a new understanding of law." 
The tragedy is that that understand- 
ing, even within his own party, did 
not outlast his death. 

Windthorst's development from a 
rather conscr\’aiive provincial politi- 
cian to u national statesman who. as 
Anderson says, “like Gladstone . . . 
moved farther to the Left the older 
he became, and like Gladstone as 
well. . . . was motivated by advan- 
tage and conviction in about equal 
measure" was almost entirely the 
work of Bismarck, in a famous re- 
mark Bismarck said in 1875, 
"Hatred is just ns great an incentive 
III life as love. My life is sustained 
and made pleasant by two things: my 
wife and WIndthorst. One exists for 
love, the other for hale." Windt- 
horst's r^utalion as David to Bis- 
marck's Goliath grew first out of his 
anger at Prussian treatment of his 
native Hanover and then out of Bis- 
marck’s decision to persecute the 
Catholic Church. Until then, Windt-. 
horst’s political beliefs h^ been a 
mixture of mild conservatism and 
mild liberalism, of Burke and J. S. 
Mill, two authors whom he admired, 
and his attitude to politics (hat of a 
rather dull provincial lawyer who 
was not particularly involved in the 
activities of the local Catholic com- 
munity. The Kulturkampf trans- 
formed him as a political figure and 
turned the Zenirum from a small 
Prussian group of sectarian politi- 
cians into a national party. Ander- 
son's analysis of the origins of BU- 
marck's decision to attempt to limit 
the influence of the Catholic Church 
does not go very deep (for a subtler 
account one must turn, for instance, 


to Lothar Gall's recent biography of 
Bismarck), but her annly^s or its 
effects is most illuminating. It is easy 
lo overlook the extent of the 
persecution of the Catholics which 
the enforcement of the laws intro- 
duced at Bismarck's insltgation 
caused, especially in Prussia, just as 
it is important to remember the de- 
gree of resistance shown by Catho- 
lics. "No Prussian bishop fulfilled his 
obligation to register clerical 
appointments with the governor for 
approval. ... As a result, celebrants 
were arrested during illegal masses; 
in Ohiau the host was snatched from 
(he tabernacle to be used in court as 
evidence". When the property of (he 
octogenarian Bishop of MQnster was 
seized, Catholic laymen bought it 
back at auction and carried it 10 the 
bishop’s residence in triumph. In 
1874 a troop of hussars and half a 
company of infantry were needed in 
Trier to disperse an angry crowd of 
over 11 thousand who were protecting 
their seminary professors against ex- 
pulsion by the police. The consequ- 
ences of the anii-Catholic laws were 
the opposite to what Bismarck had 
expected or intended; the Catholics 
became consciously alienated from 
the new Reich rather than meekly 
incorporated into it. They refused to 
take part in national celebrations; 
they dissociated themselves from ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the 
Emperor after the attempt on his life 
in 1878. The result was that there 
were some 36 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Gemiany whose loyalty to 
the state had to be regained over the 
next twenty years. 

Politically the effect was to trans- 
form the Zentrtun into a poweiifol 


political grouping which became the 
natural ally 01 other minority groups 
- Poles, QueUs, Danes, Alsatians. 
The effects on Wndthorst’s career 
were equajly great. He became a 
famous national, and indeed interna- 
tional political figure, but he was 


also a man of sufficient principle 10 
see that the oppression 01 one 
minority was linked to the oppres- 
sion of others. Consequently, to the 
alarm of many Catholics and of the 
Vatican itself, he became an oppo- 
nent of (he anti-socialist law of 1678 
which inflicted on the Social Demo- 
crats restrictions comparable to those 
suffered by the Catholics, and, even 
more surprisingly considering the 
prejudices of many of his own sup- 
porters, he was an equally strong 
opponent of the anti-Semitism which 
was spreading in Germany in the 
1880s. Accordingly, he was at limes 
prepared to work with the left-wing 
liberals and even with the Social 
Democrats. Ncverlheless, the secta- 
rian basis of the Centre Party pre- 
vented it from becoming n perma- 
nent partner of the parlies of the 
Left, and even if it had done so, the 
Bismarckian constitution effectively 
ruled out any chance that such a 
coalition might form an alternative 
government. By the 1880s Bismarck 
was, for a number of reasons, quietly 
allowing the anli-Catholic legi^ation 
of the previous decade tn lapse; one 
reason was the streMih and influ- 
ence of the Centre I^rty, although 
he never agreed to the wholes^e 
repeal of the legislation as Windt- 
horst consistently demanded. 

If the Church was no longer in 
need of defence, what was the rote 
of the Centre Party to be? As long 
as WIndthorst was alive he was able 
to keep the party together as an 
effective opposition to Bismarck. 
"After Windthorst's death", Profes- 
sor Anderson writes, “the 'dissidence 
of dissent' lost its leptimacy, and 
political Catholicism began to gravi- 
tate back to its former, more con- 
servative position on the politick 
sp^trum". The Centre Party of the 
18905, though keeping its role as a 
focus of Catholic opinion and of 
Catholic political activity, became, 
like so many other organizations in 
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Wilhelitiinc Gcnnany, a means of 
l>alaiicjnu cnniliciin^ economic iti- 
tcrcbts; nul Windiiiorst's successors 
nfso saw themselves as rcinlcernling 
the Catholic comtnunily into German 
national life. From being a party of 
opposition they became a parly of 
govcminent. 

Windihorst's own career had fore- 
shadowed two important develop- 
ments in his parly. He was himself 
Hirhelypically a member of the mkl- 
dic classes: In's modest provincial ori- 
gins and his personal frugality sepa- 
rated him from the Catholic gramh 
seigneurs. His "entire appearance", 
as one observer recalled, "was peltv 
bourgeois". And although his emerg'- 
ence as a part^ leader was helped by i 
hLs alliance with some of the Calho- : 
be aristocracy, notably Hermann von t 
Mallinckrodt, his remarkable success | 
as a political orator and parliamenta- ( 
rian showed the next generation of i 
Centre Party leaders that bourgeois t 


example. In each case Windiliorsl 
refused, arguing (hut while he rc- 
gnrcieu it as his duly to resist any 
threats to the freedom of the 
^burch, other Issues were purely 
political; and on these the party 
leadership must be free to decide 
without interference from the Vati- 
can. One of the best things in l*ro- 
fessor Anderson's book is her 


Lentrc Party leaders (hat bourgeois 
origins could he a positive ndvnn- 
tage. The other way m which Wind- 
Ihorsi pointed in the direction which 
the Centre Party - and indeed its 
successor in our own clay, the CDU 

- was to take was in his relations 
with (he Vatican. After the death of 
Pius IX in 1878, the new Pope Leo 
XIII was for a number of reasons 
anxious for a reconciliation with the 
Gernwn state, and Windthorst was 
asked by the Vatican on several 
occasions to supMrt the government 

- over the Anil-Socialist Law or the 
army budgets of 1880 and 1887, for 


account of Leo XIM’s efforts to get 
■ the Centre Party to support Bis- 
marck’s army bill in 1887 and of the 
implex anti devious intrigues at the 
Vatican and within the German 
ecclesiastical liicrarcliy ending in 
Windthorst’s last great tactical 
iriumpli. 

The desire to keep the Centre Par- 
ty free of control from the Vatican 
and to keep open as many alterna- 
tive courses of political action as 
possible, without reference to any 
overriding principle or authority, had 
Its dangers, which were to become 
apparent under Windthorsl's succes- 
sors. Even in Wiiidthorst’s time, the 
party had sometimes been accused of 
opportuni.sm, of keeping its options 
open so as to win concessions in 
return for its votes in parliament. A 
leading liberal. Eduard Lasker, had 
put It as follows: "This facile mobil- 
ity IS Its strength, and basically one 
cannot censure it so very much when 
It places one point which it considers 
an ethical one far in the foreground 
and says: next to this profane issues 
are for us completely indifferent and 
are to be used as small chance to 
make up the difference in trade”. As 


i the disabilities imposed bv the Kul- 
■ turkampj were gradually re'nioved. so 
i the ethical noinls which the Centre 
J Parly placed in the foreground be- 
r came increasingly fewer and the 
r small change for trading all the grea- 
: ter. Centre Parl/s parliamen- 
' tary freedom of manoeuvre grew, 
and with it the tcmploiiun to exer- 
cise power without responsibility. 

Professor Anderson has written a 
vere valuable biography, and 
although she is not setting out to 
take sides in the current con- 
ifpyersies among historians of 
Wilhelmine Germany, her conclu- 
sions will give considerable support 
to those Briltsh historians such as 
Geoff Eley and David Blackbourn 
who are challenging the view pre- 
dominant in Germany that the poli- 
tics of the Wilhelmine era arc to be 
explained solely in terms of mani- 
pulation from above and of the im- 
no.silion of the values of the old 
feudal iliie on the new industrial 
society. She tells one a great deal 
about the political structure and 
functioning of Bismarck’s Germany 
and the various options for German 
political development which were 
still open even In the 1880s. One 
reads the opening chapters of this 
book with a feeling that it is going to 
be a dull book about a dull man, but 
one ends with an increased know- 
ledge and understanding of impor- 
tant and neglected aspects of Bis- I 
marckian Germany as well as of a 
remarkable indiviaual. 
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' script on which the book is based 
was not in Wilhelm Stieber’s own 
handwriting, what guarantees have 
we that they fully represent what he 
wrote? The publisher’s note goes on 
to tell us, with characteristic vague- 
ness, that the contents of these 
memoirs "were examined in light of 
IsicJ historical literature’’ and that 
•other material published in Ger- 
maiiy in 1884, which represents a 
^alistical synopsis of Stieber’s years 
of service, was consulted to ensure 
the accuracy of the facts". Who did 

tnd gbvfttninannO 


. . . accuracy ot the facts". Who did 

.u ■ JS. particularly interesting is examining? Who compiled the 
the inabtlily of this exemplary synopsis’’ (whatever that 

siu to teir the truth. He can’t help Why, if the "accuracy of the 
inlcrpolaiing lies - even wholly “els’ has indeed been checked by a 
poinil^ hes - among the facts, true eompetent and reliable historian, is 
or false, taken from documents ®rtcntion not drawn to obvious 
am^ed in evidence. On the word of Freddy Demuth 

such professional liars - and they are ‘‘Henry’’, for instance? Why not con- . 
more numerous today than they have (admittedly very amusing) 

cw been - hundreds of people are version liere given of liow Stieber 
thrown into prison; and tnal^ what the London communists into 

they nowadays call 'rescuing th& handing over Confidential documpnts 
l!re?w ■ of Volume 8 of the 'Vith the very different account that 

MbW, the standard Bast German «nierged from Siieber’s well- 
ediuon of the works of Marx and awximented evidence at the Cologne’ 
Enpls, wi I remember Marx’s pains- Communist Trial? But then, the oub- 
u evidence given Ushers seem to take their edit^al 

by Wilhelm Stieber at the Cologne responsibilities very lighUy. The "In- 
Coin^munist Trial" and the massive of Persons’’ they provide is • 
prooR he adduces in support of the “rterly useless because it simply re- 
statement 1 hove just quoted. The P®®*® information given in the 
cIPJu “"der review purports to jf. ®peaks of “Dietz’’, 

give Stieter s side of the story, It appear in the index, with 

Stieber’s memoirs. of first names, vital dates, or 

telling the story of his rise and fall ®*}*®*to the vicissitudes that made him 
Snj secret service of f , former apothecary’’ when the MEW 

King Wiluam IV of Prussia aiid nitft us that he was an arrhitM^ rrnm 


hunting rifle. In any case, they all 
fled as fast as they could, never ‘ 
to return, whereupon my father 
politely sprang from his saddle to " 
ask the ^ntened family how ri-r r- ^ . 
they were. 'They, in turn, thanked E^inie, conso 

him profusely, regarding Wm as a ^^^Pf^tinexilein England 
saviour sent by God. ner husband and son,both 

Tlie eldest (laughter, niy future above, taken hi 

mother, was just recovering from * Courts of Europe 
the fainting spell that she had Finestone 

suffered when the highwaymen - 

appeared. The hrst thing she saw I ) _ _ f ^ n . -g 

-K-ule or three 

her from the most extreme peril, 

the very image of mareuline “ 

S Jy ISK?!;!.?’."': By Oswyn Murray 



The Empress Em4nie, consort ofNapolion III, in old ane Much ofherlfiH<> HU 
jAeijLricrfa/fflmborofig/,. HamUirt, 
f she survived for more than forty sears. Tht 

^ numerous msirathnsto 

ine Last Courts of Europe (256pp. Dent. £12.95. 0 460 04519 9\ 

' nnestone. (See also cover illustration.) 


Did Stieber really, as a theology- 

student who had hardly begun his HENRI-pierre ROCH^s 

studies, meoch a memorably rousing Jules and Jim 

Did the wealthy lady of Rhelms ^PP- Marion Boyars. £6.95. 
whose house was spared in the midst ® 2749 1 

of much pillaging and killing by the 


of much pillaging and killing by the 

Prussian invaders really toast these Ignorance is a constant source of ®''®7 a®*- Indeed it is'clear how 
invadere with the "sensitive pleasure: discovering now the hoolc congenial Truffaut has found RochS’s 
speech (!) here asenbed to her? behind Jules et Jim is like actually Dm 

You victors have, to be sure reading Henry Murger’s Seines de it ^^^Sfoises et le Continent is also based 
taken weapons from the men of *** * Bohime after twenty years’ ® I® ® 

France, but aot from us womeni apprenticeship with Puccini Indeed of this one-dimensional pR- 

We shall continue to emplov I® Pnly the relationship be- ®®Btation that over twenty years the 
against you "the woman’s weapon i'*'®®" ™*nbr work and Its trans- otxuactm do not change; (hey 
of charm and irresistible kindness fonnadon into n masterpiece in a ™®“*y experience events. At the ena 
until you have changed from the art form which is illumi- *"®5f ***® ®ame charmln^y 

victors to the vanquished! "ated by this comparison; for in all articeot® “>at they had been in Iw/- 

Can we trust a text that sounds like ™Pprtant respects except his long- wWch is only to repeat that the m 
a third-rate note! S sll?h pas?^^ a! 

these when it purports to tell u^hat experience of the first If we Tetum to Mur«r, we can 

transpired >in neart-tO'heart talks be. two generations earlier, perhaps see the reason for the powf 

tween Stieber and Bismarck? I for '?®® ® fringe of «///;«• as book or film, The 

one would want a great deal of inde- the artistic world of latent didactic element that Puccini 

pendent corroboradon before I took Montmartre, a fnend of Duchanip. brought out was the morality inhe- 
the word of \vboever wrote these Satie and Picasso; rent In Bohemianism, and more 

memoirs for anything that cannot ^ especially the existence of grand pav 

already be learnt the' hiatorv BUlobjographical novel. In both sion ana true love, without feilMul* 

books;. wrks an apparently light-hearted . ness and amid ordinary poverty: it was 

' ' ' ' ■ ■ — ^ nas revealed, through being the artistic recognition of an aJterna- 

lnfheGermanLeaehdsnfihfiRr^ti,M,^ .®. **Ifr®f*nt medium, live morality of love. A centuiy later 

w, U. P.H, 


The gratuitousness of the fiiul 
tragedy serves only to heighten the 
meaning of the series almosl 
equally gratuitous sexual liumiliations 
with which Kate has enslaved her 
lovers over the years. 

Truffaut takes much besides lt» 
detailed plot from Rochd, most not- 
ably perhaps the cool third person 
narrative technique, and the naivety 
which gives an unrelenting freshnesi 
to eveiy act: Indeed it is clear how 

C^ftagunml Iiab 


'V-S. f « • L ’Wn: • paio ’ In • • • . • * 

of <*’*®*^®* ' 1.]?^® ** a respectable hUtotjan 

WBhffi hSSkai^! • fl^uld come forward to authenticate 

lUgn Class, prothel-keeDerB anaTtfAnri- - these meiririlniTffnr ne ' «,a ..iir 


^ ^ twi III flJI 

Can we trust a text that sounds like ®*®®P* his long- 

a third-rate novel in such pass^ as j B.ocM seems to 

these when it purports to tell usMiat ^he experience of the first 

transpired >in neart-to-heart talks be- 8®n®“Hons earlier, 

tween Stieber and Bismick? I fS « fr'«8® 

one would want a great deal of inde- SSJ?* « . ®rt'®hc world of 

pendent corroboraflon before I took M®BhBflrtre. a fnend of Duchanip. 

memoirs for anything that cannot « Jr/ri is 

already be learnr from the' historv autobiographical novel. In both 
books; , i . "V;*™*" *he history. apparently light-hearted 

• • ' ■ ■ fantasy has^ revealed, through being 

GrSffP'^red'lnd^ its lE^didacd^^^ the'^mS^ 

-B®«--tially the same. 
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by Jacobs son.^rmap, 1 
^hilable for the Hr$t time jr 
The editc^ has included the 
ovm prefaces, .squi;<ses and 
and a conupentaiy on each < 
legehdsi touther-i'with his 
ItogjiapW pf soifrees aod ep 
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Slapstick and body-slashing 


By D. M. Thomas 

VLADIMIR VOINOVICH: 

Pretender to the Throne 

The Further Adventures of Private 

Ivan Chonkin 

Translated by Richard Lourie 
357pp. Jonathan Cape. £7.95. 

0 224 01966 X 

Soviet dissident authors are no more 
immune than anyone else to the 
temptation to try to repeal an earlier 
success, and Vladimir Voinovich is 
no exception. Rarely are second 
parts as successful as the first; and I 
do not think these “Further Adven- 
tures of Private Ivan Chonkin" 
match the comic vitality of The Life 
and Extraordinary Adventures of Pri- 
vate Ivan Chonkin, though they are 
always entertaining and at times bril- 
liant. 

Voinovich's reluctance to let Pri- 
vate Chonkin go is understandable. 
Ivan is a young and simple peasant, 
related to the archetypal "ivan the 
Fool” of Russian folklore - whose 
naivefo, muddle-headedncss, and 
common good nature are constantly 
getting htm both into and out of 
trouble at the hands of corrupt offi- 
cials. He is from the village of 
Chonkino, where practically every- 
one is named Chonkin, many are 
called Ivan,' and not a few share the 
hero’s patronymic too -- Vasilyevich. 


The author, who wus himself u 
manual worker, and who later got 
into deep trouble with the So^cl 
authorities because of die straightfor- 
ward honesty of his stories, is 
obviously very much at home with 
Chonkin. The character is Russian 
but also universal; one can imagine 
him portrayed on film by Norman 
Wisdom in a relatively serious mood. 

In the first book, Chonkin had 
been sent by his unit to guard a 
plane that had come down in the 
middle of nowhere. The army had 
forgotten his. and the plane’s, exist- 
ence, and he had doggedly gone on 
guarding it, consulecT by the warm 
body of a postmistress, Nyura, who 
lived in a nearby house. At the end 
of the novel, however, he is arrested 
as a traitor. In the new book, pub- 
lished since Voinovich’s move to the 
West, we see Ivan languishing in 


prison (while Nyura vainly struggles 
to procure his freedom), convict^ of 
being a White Guard agent attemp- 
ting to restore the monarchy, and 
sentenced to death. The absurd 
accusation arises from the fact that 
an investigator, visiting Chonkino, 
hears a rumour that an “Ivan Chonk- 
in'’ was the bastard son of Prince 
Golitsyn. Ivan becomes "the so- 
called Chonkin, White Chonkin, 
Chonkin-Golitsyn, and finally . . . 
Golitsyn-Chonkin". Beria himself 
puts tne finishing touch, by crossing 
out the superfluous "Chonkin", be- 
fore forwarding the Golitsyn case to 
Stalin. 


Rutli Hitler aiul Stalin become in- 
volved in the Golitsyn affair. The 
Fahrer orders Guderian to swiicii his 
lank attack from Moscow to ilic 
small town where Ivan is awaiting 
execution: hence the miraculous 
escape of Moscow. In the Soviet 
High Command, confusion is so rifo 
that the local garrison commander 
receives simultaneously, from the 
same official, an oraer to shoot 
Golitsyn at once and to send Chunk- 
in to Moscow to receive an award. 
The wilder Voinovich's imagination 
becomes, the funnier he is, nnd the 
belter he writes. He follows Gogol in 
these passages, and is worthy of the 
master. There is .1 wonderful surreal- 
ist portrait of a newspaper editor, 
Ermolkin, so dedicated to his offtce 
that “one would think that a Lino- 
type machine had given birth to 
him". One night he makes the ex- 
traordinary decision to visit his wife 
and child: 

Boris Evgcncvich turned to his 
wife. ‘And where is our . . .’ He 
chewed his lips, trying to remem- 
ber his son’s name. 'And where is 
that little boy of ours?’ 

His wife wiped away her tears 
on the collar of her dress, looked 
over at Boris Evunevich with a 
long, questioning glance, then sud- 
denly, having come to some 
realisation, said: ‘And just how 
old do you think our little boy is?’ 
Three and a half,’ said Ermol- 
kin, but then was immediately 
seized by doubt, isn’t that right?’ 


In an alien light 


By Galen Strawson 

ADAM MARS-JONESi 
Lantern Lecture 
J98pp. Faber. £6.95. 
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Adam Mar^Jqnes's subjects - the 
objects of his fictions - are real peo- 
ple and events. The first of his tnree. 
stories. "Lantern Lecture”, concerns 
a notable eccentric, Philip Yorke of 
Erddig Hall; the second, "Hoosh-Mi, 
A Farrago of Scurrilous Untruths", 
concerns the royal family, and car- 
ncs the following hermetically sealed 
disclaimer on its title page: “The 
events and characters of this dis- 
claimer are without exception fleti- 
fious; any resemblance to persons 
living or dead is purely coin- 
cidenta],** The third story, “Bathpool 
Park", recounts the life and crunes 
of Donald Nellson, the "Black 
Wh/uf*^”* of Lesley 

Starting from publicly available 
facts, Mats-Jones moves away from 
them in a variety of different ways. 
Lantern Lecture”, for example, 
subjects the life of PhiUp Yorke to 
chronological cut-up. Everything is 
“veiled into the present tense and 
redistributed, a controlled jumble of 
iaatem-sIideSj.The life is aiready su- 
perbly odd; the art in Mars-Jones's 
treatment of it lies partly. in the new 
juxtapositions and sequences that his 
^ironologicnl reorganization yields. 
But it iieS; also in the delicate ami 
unerringly unconventional manner in 
which be apprehends the actions and 
coQVtc^DS of this Christian man, 
Who "in a succession of dying cars 
• • . potters' through the counfryslde 
on errands so small that no-one else 
would hear their call"; and in the 
nredcuious, curiously mirthless and 
often beantifii] phrasing. There are 
incidents that one is inclined to call 
charming; but at the same time it 
seems Inappropriate. This eccentric- 
ity has nothing remotely cosy' about 
.|t, as Mars-Jones presents it. Yorke 
“ franstigured, becoming abstract in 
nis absentness, and, in his ionocefree, 
Slightly sinister. 

. a ; rionrense. word 


to mix Mfj.” Mars-Jones’s “Hoosh- 
mi" is a tightly controlled hoosh-mi 
of truths and untruths. The royal 
family - horses, homeopathy and all 
- is warped on the loom of imagina- 
tion, and the woof of fiction is 
threaded in. A rabid bat flies the 
Atlantic. It bites a corgi (a corgi 
called Evesham Pontius Iriesaezone 
III). The corgi, fatally, licks his mis- 
tress’s face; hts mistress is the queen. 
Tlie rabies works within her slowly, 
and we follow the stages of physical 
degeneration - Mars-rones is an ex- 
pert symptomatologist. It becomes 
critical only on an Australian tour, 
and by then it’s far too late to save 
her. 

A panoply .of detail provides the 
basis for this "defamiliarizatlon" of 
the royal family. Mars-Jones seems 
to combine apparently limitless his- 
torical erudition with great relective 
acumen; interstitially he develops 
some more serious and subtle reflec- 
tions on the characters of hds royd 
sublets - he is especially intrigued 
Prince Philip > and on the condi- 
tion of modern monarchy, the condi- 
tion of being a public object. He 
does this partly in the person of Dr 
Bull, who delivers, intermittently, a 
talk on "Royalty and the Unreal^. 

The language throughout is that of 
the learned journal, and Mars- 
Jones’s Inventiveness ^ains by the 
-pedagogical sobriety of Ids medium. 
Having commented on the queen’s 
respect for precedent and orthodoxy, 
having noted the inefScac^ of "tritu- 
rated and succussed potendes of 
arsehicum album, atropa belladonna, 
and allium cepa" against the rabies 
virus, he observes that “it is at first 
blush surprising that the Queen 
should favour even so established a 
heterodoxy as homeopathy. But . the 
story of her ancest^ is also the story 
of the monarch’s transition from 
owning his country to being its mas-, 
cot; so what could be more likely tc 
attract the second Elizabeth, than a 
doctrine which insists that a subst- 
ance gains overwhelmingly in 
stren^h by being crushed and wa- 
tereiT down?” A mosaic of happenst- 


stren^h by being crushed and wa- 
tereiT down?” A mosaic of happenst- 
ance around a raving queen: there is 
acuity in this measured folly, and, in 


■ yiii, V. .“X, •,**'**« uj.. 

- ^ Similar, words tnish-maab, 

“•ragPi hodge-podge), .‘dis- 


the acuity, a curious kind ^ affec- 
tion. 

“Bathpool Park” is the longest of 
[be three stories, iind a tour.de force. 
Most of it ronsists in the sharp, 
short-paragraphed repoitage of Netl- 
son’s crimes, and his trial in Oxfbrd 
Crowd Court; but integral to this are 
'Mars-Jones’s own plausible specula- 


‘Our little boy,' his wife pro- 
nounced slowly, ‘yesterday - she 
swallowed - ‘was taken to the 
front.’ Then she burst into tears. 

’That's absurd,' muttered 
Ermolkin. 'Taking such little chil- 
dren into the army . . .'. 

In fact, as he eventually recalls, his 
son had been burn the year Lenin 
died, so (hat little Lenliv was now 
seventeen. 

Where the novel seems to me less 
suc^ssful is in its more believable 
satire on pretention, bureaucratic 
muddle, nnd vice: on the venality of 
everyday Soviet life. With this - the 
greater part of the book - Voinovich 
seems largely to be repeating what 
he wrote in the first book. Tlie satire 
is effective enough, but becomes so 
unremitting that its effect is 
weakened. There is a good deal of 
rather heavy-hnnded shipstick; one 
begins to suspect that Voinovich 
himself is growing weary of exposing 


F.O. affairs 


By Andrew Motion 


tions on Neilson's character, on his 
motives, anxieties, and psychological 
tropisms. And the account of the 
trial is embedded in a structural 
analysis of (he court room, both as a 
place - the public gallery, the press 
gallery, the dock - and as a complex 
syner^ of concepts, offices, nnd 
roles: reasonable doubt, mens rea, 
the police, "the witness with his vast 
half-buried need- to conform", the 
clerk of the court, the marshal, the 
advocates, the jury, the judge (In 
this case Mr Justice Mars-Jones). 
Especially Impressive is the thirteen- 

S age post-trial exchange that Mars- 
ones puts into the mouths of the two 
advocates, prosecution and defence: 
MR GRAY: A bargain was struck 
by the forces of law and order - 
MR COX: - without their even 
knowing it. Established structures 
acted to spare themselves - 
MR GRAY: - and passed up the 
chance to investigate their own 
flaws. 

MR COX: In this respect the legal 
system acted as a nervous system 
rather than a brain. 

'MR GRAY: Its uiuuspected prior- 
ity was to continue functioning, 
not to establish truths - 
MR COX: - at the risk of its own 
safety, by exploring Its. own pro- 
cedural undeipihnings. 

There is something punk, in the 
modem sense of the word, about this 
extremely clever and original cdlleo- 
Hon of stories. It's to no with thd 
emotionally deadened style of deliv^ 
eiy, the technical impassivity of the 
allusive, dobonni construction. A 
sense is imparted of great coldness in 
the observing and gathering eye. 
There is something Martian, too, ab- 
out the conceptual gewgaws, the nice 
ambivalences, the aciduiatetl preci- 
sion of description. But the stories' 
are not Martian In (he simplest sense 
in which Craig Raine’s poetry is cal- 
led Mhitian; Mars-Jones’s makiiu- 
strange is of an essentiidly more dis- 
eui^ive, non-metaphorical character. 
The stories are Martian, rather, , in 
(he sense they give of detachment, IqE 
.a jpoint of riew which, fojr all the 
colled insight it afibrds into people 
and things, is none the less somehow 
disconnected with htlmani^. They 
diffuse a feintly alien light. 


The Cheltenham. Festival of Uteya- 
iiire will be held this yev from IL to 
18 October. Programmes and tickets 
ore available from . the Festival 
Office, Town Hall, Imperial Square; 
Cheltenham, Glos. GLSO IQA. 


PIERS PAUL READ: 

The Villa Golitsyn 

193pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
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‘if ] had to choose between bet- 
raying my country and betraying my 
fnend, I hope I should have the guts 
to betray my country." Piers Paul 
Read’s new novel explores the im- 
plications of Forster's celebrated re- 
mark in a nanative of engrossing 
complexity. It begins with an account 
of an incident in the undeclared war 
between Indonesia, and Malaya dur- 
ing the 1960s, in which an English 
omccT was tortured and kifleu by 


guerillas. Leslie Baldwin and Willy 
Ludley, two members of the embassy 
staff, were suspected of having, bet- 
rayed him - and when Ludli^ fled 
he was assumed to be guilty. Twenty 
years later he is living with his wife 
Prlss (’'although I’m not a prissy per- 
son”) in the south of France, and 
Baldwin is due for promotion. But 
because Baldwin's Innocence was 
never absolutely proved, the Foreign 
Office decide to re-open their inves- 
tigations. They send Simon Milson, 
an old school friend of Ludley's, to 
discover the whole truth. 

‘The Villa Golitsyn is Ludley’s 
house in Nice, where the bulk of the 
story is set. In summary, the plot 
sounds like a Famous Five adventure 
peopled by drunks and sexual frus- 
trates: Ludley is a soak, Priss will 
only (ease Milson, and the other two 


gubsts (a runaway schoolgirl, Helen, 
and ai^lier school friend of Lud- 
ley’s, Charlie) forlornly hero-worship 


Read tries to dignify the extravagant 
element in his novel by drawing a 
number of parallels between its va- 
rious wor)(is. As Milson tries- to 
understand the .secret of Ludley's 
past-, issues raised by remote )ii®fortc- - 
al 'eveiits.are reflected in contem^r- 
hry personal crises. The ; original 
question - how could Ludley behave 
so uncharacteristically as to betray a 
friend? - is mirroTeef in Milson’s own 
worry about the rights and wrongs of 
seducing Priss, and in his wondering 
how youthful radicalism and energy 
can (leclitie into mlddle-aaed, boozy 
.disillusionment. It Is, in oUier words, 
the question of trafisf^ormation that 
"pothers him: 

How then had it happened, Simon 
. asked himself,, that soniedne who 
: had inspired such (rust -> whom 
once he would have followed into 
Hell itself - had changed from a 
hero Into a drunk? The only one 
of his generation to have believed 
. that a man must shape his destiny 
by the exercise of his will, be was 
-now like the. gnarled root, of a 
great . tree earned down by -the 
; pver Var, left stranded . on 'the 
. stony b^ch. pf (lie. ,Baie' des 
AngM. • . • ' ' 

For Milson to be so surprised by 
the dramatic change in Ludley indi- 
cates that he will not credit people 


(he crimes nnd follies of Soviet man, 
and the cancer so all-per\asivc that 
the satirist tires of exposing it to 
useless radiation. He is happier 
when, like a mud Gogolian surgeon, 
he slashes m the booy. 

Perhaps significantly, (here are 
several passages in which he briefly 
deserts the satirical mode for one 
which, if comic at all, is comedy at 
its blackest: a conscience-stricken 
official tries to shoot himself, but 
only succeeds, by accident, at the 
moment when he changes his mind 
and decides to live; Chonkin glanc- 
ing high up on his cell wall secs, 
iLiimbfouiulcd, ihnt "n certain 
Kuzyakov or Puzyakov, not desiring 
to vanish without a trace, had scrib- 
bled his name in shit, which had 
petrified in lime," At this instant, 
and in a few others, (here is neither 
Gogolian extravagance nor Swiftian 
saein Indignatfo: wc arc in (he 
Inferno of Dante or Solzhenitsyn. 


with having secret lives and unstable 
personalities. But when he is told 
that Priss is Ludley's sister, his sim- 
ple-mindedness is shattered: the in- 
formation shocks him into accepting 
the complexities of individuals, and 
at the same time it seems to simplifr 
the past. No wonder Ludley left 
Djakarta - to escape imprisonment 
for incest. The revelation nas a simi- 


larly profound effect on Ludley him- 
selL For one thing, it encoiiraees 
him to resist Helen’s advances: nis 


difficult refusal "is the only thins I 
can offer to propitiate God." For 
another, it forces nini to confront the 
various kinds of moral cowardice In 
which he feels he has indulged - and 
to blame his father: "what a swine 
he was! ff he had been only halfway 
decent, I wouldn’t have been in such 
0 hurry to hate God. to hate Him by 
denying Him. and deny Him by 
fucking my sister , . 

Ludley is much less forthcoming 
about his former public life than he 
is about his private one. He decides 
not to reveal anything until Helen 
has been, removed from his sight. 
Before Milson can arrange this, 
however, fate ' intervenes: Uulley, 
Priss and Charlie are drowned in a 
storm, and Simon - showing exactly 
the same unpredictability he had 
puzzled over In others - falls for 
Helen. "He stimulated his flagging 
appetite by varying the ways in 
which he made love to her, anti went 
on (o enact pantomimes of his own 
invention. He called her his ’pel’, 
tied a poodle’s collar around her 
neck, and led her naked on all fours 
around the Ludleys* bedroom." As 
soon as they leave for England, he 
regrets it. Helen turns- out to be not 
only a bore, but also under-age. And 
when Milson attends Ludley’s and 
Priss’s funeral, personal considera- 
tions are once again shown to have a 
public dimension. Leslie Baldwin 
appears after the service and reveals . 
himself as g traitor who was working • 
for the Communists In Djakarta dur- 
ing (he 1960s. just os he has been, 
elsewhere, ever'sinre. IVue.io form, 
he tries to' buy Milwn’s rilence by 
showing him contpronilsing photo- 
graphs which have been taken during 
tne lustful and illegal interlude with 
Helen. 

This blackmail provokes a final 
rdsumd of the novel’s theme, \lfoen 
. Milson goes to the Foreign Office 
. and tells all - expecting imprison- 
ment and disgrace - his bosses simp-, 
ly decide to carry on with Baldwin as 
ir they had discovered nothing: "a 
spy can be useful If he doesn’t know 
we know”. Private morelily, Piers 
Paul Read implies, is. always subject 
to the brusque morality of the state. 
It is a conclusion which is made 
most resonant in 77ie Villa Golitsyn 
when 'he uses a matter-of-fact style,! 
and allow the oddities and ironies of 
his historical contMt to speak for 
themselves. But within the novel's 
plausibly . factual framework is a 
more obviously "imaginative" fiction 
- end here, for all the plain language 
and cunning interweaving of past and 
present, extraot-dinary eveitts-Iike the' 
storm seem stabbornly and freakishly 
melodramallc. 
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The deities of coincidence 


By Alan Brow^John 

P. II. NEWnVi 
Feelings Have Changed 
266pp. Faber. £6.95. 
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As he pitches weirdly into view on. 
the first page of Feelings Have 
Changed, a man with an odd walk 
and a whimsically peculiar name, 
Brock Common (short for Brock> 
eridge) seem.s a mure than usually 
strange addition to the gallery of 
Newby anti-heroes. They are a breed 
admittedly strong on eccentricity (of 
a kind (elt more than exhibited), 
customarily decent in behaviour, 
often vulnerable (though often resi- 
lient as well), and more often the 
victims of time or place than the 
masters. They have not always made 
the best of what they had, and dis- 
orientation is their characteristic afflic- 
llon in a world which will not wait 
for them. But Brock Common's 
world looks more disordered still, as 
he rolls on - pursued by tribes of 
trackers? - through an outlandish 
tract of South Coast England, to- 
wards the home of his estr,ineed 
wife, Becky, nnd his son, Frederick. 
In fact, he is pursued by nothing 
more than coincidence; and he is a 


perfectly rational BBC producer, in 
the last days of the radio Features 
Department. The trouble is that he 
has had to settle fur failure, as an 
artist and us a male, and try to 
accept it with relish Instead of pro- 
test: mental contortions, therefore, 
not the sheer physical oddities which 
the opening of ilie book appears to 
promise. 

Wc me soon deeply immersed in 
the real world of London in 1963, 
but not before Brock has experi- 
enced the first and most important of 
a series of coincidences whtch arc to 
manoeuvre him into a wn acquiesc- 
ence in another kind of life. This 
coincidence is the appearance of 
Max Kettle, a National Service ac- 
quaintance of several years before, 
who is about to cast the ashes of his 
dead son into the waters of the har- 
bour by which Brack is standing: the 
priest Father Drew and Mrs Kettle 
are in attendance, and Brock is 
asked to join them. Coincidence fol- 
lows Brock back to London after this 
macabre, beautifully achieved scene, 
and into Broadcasting House, where 
Kettle deposits a scripl on a subject 
of which Brock has nimscif made a 
passion: the American Civil War. 
Coincidence nudges Brock and Ket- 
tle and their wives into an uncom- 
fortable quartet, the impotent Kettle 
gaining solace for his bereavement 
From the company of Brock's son. 


and Brock gaining sex from Kettle's 
wife, Jill. Coincidence ensures that 
the four of them arc left at the end 
in a neat rearrangement of roles, 
with Brock resigned from the BBC 
and vainly trying to hack out a pass- 
able script of his own for someone 
else. 

Coincidence, indeed, disposes 
more often and more successfully 
in this novel than any character prop- 
oses; .ind it is linked, in some scenes 
in Upper Egypt, with the goddess 
Ma'at, who stands for the rightness 
of all things, whether they are good 
or evil (or if you like, for facing 
facts). Yet coincidence manages nev- 
er to seem mechanical, or glibly por- 
tentous, in Mr Newby’s intricate and 
densely-textured story. It still looks 
fresher, and feels more surprising, 
that what Louis MacNeice describes 
as “dog-eared chonecs”. II is a con- 
siderable feat to have avoided danc- 
ing this small though bizarre troupe of 
characters in patterns that might 
have been too schematic, or simply 
unbelievable. Coincidence, rtnally, 
remains a cleverly-presented fact and 
never degenerates into a device. 

Nevertheless, both Louis MacNeice 
himself, and Laurence Gilliam, 
Head of the late and bitterly 
lamented Features Department at 
the BBC, are equally important pres- 
iding deities in Feelings Mave_ 
Changed', and until their deaths dur- 


ing the action of the novel they are 
living and talking presences in it. 
There is an awkwardness here, com- 
pounded by the sense that the book 
may partly be read as a tribute (o 
both of them. Tlie real men have 
had to be grafted, as large as life or 
even larger, onto the working exist- 
ences of the ilciitious, who are 
bound (Brock especially) to look 
duller as a result. Newby makes a 
prefatory assertion that he has writ- 
ten fiction, not “a novel about the 
politics of broadcasting". He has 
really tried to write two novels. Feel- 
ings Have Changed is an ingenious 
fable of predestination, stretching 
out to embrace a gentle satire on the 
defeat of the passionate and the 
gifted by the teoious and the ambi- 
nous, and failing to associate the two 
themes in a satisfactory union. Un- 
fortunately, no benevolent (or 
malign) coincidence intervenes to 
save Brock's or Laurence Gilliam's 
■Features Department, which is des- 
patched witn considerable abrupt- 
ness. It cannot. That was how it 
happened in life. 

All the same, every thread in 
Newby's garment does make some 
'kind of subtle connection with all the 
others, frequently in an unexpected 
and unobtrusive way; spotting the 
tiny links and catching the distant 
echoes is one of the many pleasures 
of a novel which is as carefully 


woven as it is mordantly witiv And m 
avoiding contrivance Ncibv hS 
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m«sage. Even Father Drew, a S 
and symbolic priest who ridej the 
harbour waters at the beginnlna 
who turns up on the Thames and 
recurs on the Nile, and who is an 
arch-watcher and interpreter of 
coincidences, becomes a tentative 
apostle of doubt. Ultimately, at rfek 
or sounding an agnostic, he is ok. 
pared to believe that the truth is 
found by those wiio create rather 
than those wlw believe. Feelinai 
have indeed changed, he admits,^ 
men and women are no longer ready 
to accept pain and evil as parts of a 
scheme or natural justice sanctioned 
by deities. Newby's “happy” ending 
with everyone at least sorted out as 
their changed feelings - or their 
obscured inclinations - lead tltem, t& 
therefore something which makes 
wry or gloomy, or at best ambi- 
guous, reading. But on its way to tiu 
ironies of these last pages, this witty 
and illuminating novel has 
through a succession of scenes, 
turns chilling, or poignant, or a- 
uberantly farcical, and presented a 
series of credibly alarming ^ara> 
ters, whose shifts and changes should 
make any reader ponder how human 
lives and motives might ever be 
assumed to be fixed and comp^^ 
hensible. 


Revenge of the innocent 


Desperate liaisons 


By William Boyd 

MOLLV KEANE: 

Good Behaviour 

24Spp. Andre Deutsch. £6.50. 
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beloved elder brother Hubert, her balance of power shifts when the 

dashing sportsman father and her Major's will is read out. Everything . 

elegant artistic mother. This idyll is - the house, the estate - has been By Paul Ball6y 

interrupted, however, by a succes- left to Aroon. 

sion oi tragedies. favourite -phjs jg ^nly Aroon's side 

governess is sacked and disappears, the story. Molly l^ane has pre- , 

Her body is washed up along the ggnled us with a near faultless exer- The TemptaUon of EUeen Hughes 
coast a few days later. Aroon grov« jechnique known as unre- 211pp. Cape. £6.50. 

breasted )jab|^ narration. Aroon is a classic 0 224 01936 8 
flirJ. (Hubert, the apple of his unreliable narrator of the innocent ji— — 

Eileen Hn*e, i, a orettv vou 


origin, and Brian Moore accounts for 
its extraordinary nature in the most 
ordinary language. Such matter-<rf- 
factness in the ^ce of the bizarre is 
indicative of Moore's skill as a narra- 
tor: what happens to Bernard, he 
implies, could happen to any demr- 


among ti 
exploited 
and X. I 
new nov< 
written u 


written under the pseudonym M, J. ''roon oin aoes noining more mp frigid and unloving. The governess w a ■ wiie, Mona 

FotwU) Joins (hU fairly select and |fy on her This, ^ committed wicide had been bwomes Monas 

d^anding company. Good Be- however, is quite sufftcient for seduced by him Furthermore 

haviour ooncentrates. as did The Old Aroon. She sees it as a declaration Hubert is homosexual; Richard is his "®''.®J about 

Jest and Troubles, on tlie upper of love and harbours similar passion- lover. and the bedroom escaoBde poney. Chief among these Is Mona's 
classes and lan^d gentry, but In ate feelings for Ricliard.. ^^5 ^ dispel the Major's husband, Bernard, a sceniingly self- 

Kemie's novel, unlike these, the poll- The pace of tragedy quickens: suspicions. Richard has never loved ^ « ^'®*‘ 

H®®L.“Pb®a''als of the time piny no Hubert is killed in a car accident Aroon, TTie Major busily services *11*^ ®i’i 

significant part. while driving with Richard; Aroon's every compliant female > including * j 

The novel opens in the recent father, the Majoi. lakes to drink and Rose - in the neighbourhood. After SJL tn 
past. Aroon St Charles, the narrator, shortly afterwards suffers a stroke his stroke it’s not just whiskey that °er path into 

IS nursing her dying mother. While which, renders him a bed-iidden Rose administers; the hand beneath _ 

she is feeding her one lun^time, her near-vegetable. Family life begins to the blankets is providing a more cni- Such a bare idsumd of the plot of 

mother chokes, vomits and dies. This collapse. Tlie mother can’t manage cifd therapy than restoring circuia- The Temptaiion of Eileen Hughes 
prompts a hostile outburst from an ^be mounting household accounts tion. makes the book sound like a rags-to- 

old family servant, Rose. Other wd soon the atmosphere at Temple There is an Implicit sequel to the J*®bes novelette. ’The OMninjg paw^ 


billty in Connection with 
is mysteriously, jnvokea. 


Alice becomes strained and impover- Qovel covering the period from the reader into thinking that 

ished. Rose, the faithful servant, tw or she is being led into familiar 

takes over the nursing of the Major,' years later It’s Instructinn to ’reyrMc^ fictional ierriio 7 : Simple Girl at the 
plying him wUh whfslcey nnd aai: S fint"h>mer ^ “f Worfdly *uple escape, 

duously warming his neneless teet E?. '"th™, 'S t™"! «i«ir Jade/ ClutcThes in the 


3”“do' eSoS&e’te'’’ to"S! Araon r»teml dS«“S “mi" Svelte ihrEn«n"irnot*^ 

appraise her early wfe. With chapter °Ihatre«^ *of ®y*°“**y revenge. "All my 

asserts at «oS?e’s“ 

•M Aroon Major dies and Aroon faces her , , h« should acknowledge that, super- 

rnrv^Sim ter irHest ve«i ^^ure - as an unmarried J. have done cven^thmg for the fidally at least, tliere are certain 

' TO.P 2 “\her ®arH^ daughter, compelled to Uve in a hos- h«l reasons ,wd the most unself- liaisons which bear a shocking re- 

• w 1 • L'-i'ji.' • j' #.*' cnylro!ime.ij,t. dominated by bar. .|sh tnotiyes. I have lived for .the semblance to those described in the 

.: ,^®^'9Jh«/.<faW„bood atTeinr::bb(iaring mdther -and iRoM and I am at . pateg of Women's magazines: life 

:’.i pie ,Al«js.: thc;.famity ' ddlfcfal:iiMSgi^ni:-1aul!kM(Jenly;th6. ^ has a nasty habit of 

■ • [-• ' ' ' • - " • ^ ~ >• at times flctlon. Bernard. 

'1 ■ “ . . . ' . ■ ' • . ^ A\ '• .. \ • Mona and the bewildered EUeen are 

It's only when the -reader returns to I»t through paces far more complex 
these words that the thoroughgoiiig . than any dreamed up by the fatigued 
mallM shfoiBs through the gaileless Jhiaginations of Fannie Hurst or 

, Ethel M< Dell. Prixii page fifty-two 
. Good .Behaviour is an- absorbing the novel, moves on to an 

and elegantly written portrayal OT ? - adventurous plane, 

3 iro& innocence,' hypocrisy and tt remains.there until the terrible 
seldewpten,Tt:i VSpr e^ '••finally told. 
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ate man who has lost faith in Cod 
and in himself as well. Bernard^ 
misery - and it is nothing less than 
(hat - is presented boldly, without i 
hint of authorial intrusioa; bh 
anguish is as unstoppable as Jufflto 
Hearne'a nnd as memorably de- 
scribed. It is a hallmark of Biiw 
Moore's art that U respects and aeV 
nowledgcs a slate of iinhappinew « 
raw and as ugly os an open wouflo. 

The 1'emptation of EUeen Hughes, 
which 01 first glance looks so 
promlsiim, belongs with the best « 

Brian Moore's novels. I con’l tW{» 
of another living male novelist who 
writes about women with such synj* 
pathy and understanding. 'Hicre ‘ 
even the slightest trace of miwgyhy 
in his portraits of Mary Dunne Wj 
Judith Hearnc and, in this book, o* 

Mona McAuley. At first, Mona 
seems like one of th<w ov®5* 
obUging, omnipresent 
niacs so belovea of Harold Rcbb'M 
and Jackie Collins, yet R 
before one discovers that her haolt 
of picking up attractive young tflW 
in hotel lobbies has its roots 1" 
tion and loneliness: Mona and 
nairi have what is called a "ciyiU^ 
arrangement. It is with Eileen ne^ 
self, however, that Moore exceu. » 
is extremely difficult to write abw 
the not particularly Intelligent wtfr 
out either ridiculing or patroaioni,. 
them, but Moore contrives to 
sent Eileen with complete «®palW- 
Her irpsetling ordinariness is JJni- 

liantly ' done: her banal aspirallo^ 
are accounted for with 
spect that is afforded 
hopelessness. It isn’t fashionaWe w 
praise novelists for their tact, o^j* 

IS that very quality in Brian Mow * 
writing that acserves to bo saluted. i 
is a measure of his Intelligent an 
his humanity that he refuses JJ 
judgment on his characters. « 
far as 1 am concerned, an honour 
able and a considerable meaiure. 

A CM on the Train, 

in Witold Nowak-Solinslds , , ' 

William Maclellan, Embn«» Lt^^ ^ • 
Bath Road, Glasgow 02 4JR. 
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Smiley arrived in Hamburg in miil- 
morning and took the uiipuit bus 
to the city centre . . . The din of 
the dty Kit him like a fire storm, 
causing him to forget the cold. 
Germany was his second nature, 
even his second soul. In his ynulh 
her literature had been his passion 
and his discipline. Me could pul on 
ter language like a uniform und 
speak with its boldness. Yet he 
lUfiisetl danger in every .step, for 
Smiley us u young man had spent 
huif the war here in the lonely 
terror of the spy ... . 

The game's afoot. And the reader 
U on Smiley's heels as they hurry 
teth awny into the half-light of the 
Le Carr4 labyrinth, paved with the 
headstones of forgotten victims of 
state, peopled with the louche, the 
leprous, the compromised, the semi- 
criminal, the ethnarehs of extin- 
guished racial minorities, the have- 
beens of demobilized departments of 
deception, smear and satetage. The 
air crackles with the inept transmis- 
sions of ill-traioed telegraphists 
labouring at Morse keys under tlie 
rafters of harbour doss-houses, the 
streets echo with the footfalls of 
doomed couriers hastening to blown 
deud-letter drops, eve^ stairwell 
creaks under the boots of the men in 
grey leather coats climbing to that 
rendezvous which will end inexorably 
in arc-lights, metal tables and the 
insistent sibilance of an insatiable in- 
terrognior. You may not understand 


the plot. But the aiitheniiciiy is 
irreproachable. 

Or it is as far as line 8 of p 125 
of tlie second volume of Professor 
riin.sley's official history of British 
Intelligence in the Second World 
War. when, with the revelatory force 
of a detail of fuzzy air-photograph 
suddenly poking into focus, tne 
words “Even had it been practicable 
to maintain agents in Germany'' 
swim out of the print. I'm sorry. I'll 
type that again. “Even htid it been 
practicublc to maintain agents in 
Germany''. Yes. that is what it says. 
No prehmjriary warning. No subse- 
quent explanation. But the bald 
admission, none the less, that SIS 
(Glossary: Special nr Secret Intelli- 
gence Service) had not a single 
Smiley on German territory during 
the Second 'World Wur. It had 
agents in Belgium (p 249) nnd “con- 
tacts" in France (same puge); it had 
agents in the German biiltleship 
anchorages in Norway (p 20.3), 
thoiish it look fifteen months to 
establish them; it had a centre in 
North Africii, which “yielded little" 
^ 292); it made use of widespread 
ralish, Czech and French networks 
and it had its own in Switzerland; 
but, though the Germans certainly 
hod agents in Britain during the war 
(cf Masterman), SIS (or, for variety's 
sake, MI6) apparently did not re- 
ciprocate. 

Perhaps - in Le Gang's world we 
could be sure of it - this is a cover 
story. But the tone of the work 
argues against the notion, which is in 
any case heavily undermined by 
what we were told in Volume 1. 
There it was made clear that the 
German victories of 1940 devastated 
the SIS nebMorks, to such effect that 
the orunization had to fight For its 
eredibniw in the months which fol- 
lowed. Ine details of the infighting 
were related so copiously that an 
unpublished review by a post-war C 


By John Keegan 

(head of SIS), Sir Mauricu Oldfield, 
is .illegcd to have begun, “This is a 
book by a committee about commit- 
tees for committees''. And it is un- 
questionably the case that a course 
in Le Carrd (particularly The Look- 
ing-Glass War) was almost a pre- 
requisite for following the ebb and 
(low of relationship's between SIS. 
MI5 (counter-espionage), the service 
intelligence organizations (MI, Nl 
and Al) and Special Operations Ex- 
ecutive, the wnr-rai&cd sHbulagc 
urganiziition which was C's h(ic 
noire. The atmosphere of iiiielligcnce 
was Indeed made to seem primarily 
"a medium for the exchange of male 
hatreds" and, though the emotion 
was not as intense as in Germany, 
where it is said that twelve agencies 
competed for the Filhrer’s car, was 
strong enough to threaten the effi- 
cient cviiliuiiioii nf “product''. 
Volume 2 carries the story on. In 
March 1943 we find MIS argiuMg for 
an amnigamalion of SIS, SOE imd 
itself, presumably under its own 
charge, a campaign eventually 
scot^cd by the Prime Minister him- 
self. “Everv depailment". he wrote, 
in words Mrs Thatcher may have 
taken for her text, “which has waxed 
during the war is now considering 
how It can quarter its officials on the 
public indetinitely when peace re- 
turns. The less we encourage these 
illusions the better." They were still 
flourishing, however, at the end o( 
the year and we must await Volume 
3 for the conclusion of this story - 
and, as a series of tantalizing foot- 
notes advises us - for a nui^er of 
others. 

But the substance of the narrative 
does not derive from the success (or 
failure) of “human intelligence". 
Volume 1 establish^ that “signal 
intelligence" (Sirint) yielded the 
overwhelming Dulk of strategic and 
tactical information by which the war 
was directed, and It identifled the 


Government Code and Cypher 
School, located at Bleichley Park, as 
the source from which the product 
flowed. Code and cypher arc the two 
media by which the sense of mes- 
sages may be concealed from an un- 
wanted listener. Interchangeable in 
the popular understanding, they arc 
essentially different. The first works 
by reference to a code-book, in 
which words and phrases arc 
assigned another form, commonly a 
set of figmes. The second transforms 
lungnauc by siihstiiuiing for encli let- 
ter either anoihur letter or a figure. 
Code may be complexified by “super- 
encypherment" and cyphers may 
mrike use of code forms. In either 
case, each may be read only with a 
key. Used once, a key ensures secur- 
ity. But the practical difficulties of 
distributing and synchronizing the 
use of “one-time pads" oblige send- 
ers to include in mcsKBgcs n refer- 
ence to the key by which it may he 
decrypted. It may V' an aiphnbcticnl 
or mulhonialical irregularity, which is 
easily detected. It may he an indicH- 
lion of how thu figures nf the cynher 
or supeTcncypherment have Keen 
irregularly jumbled. If the indication 
can be cracked, or if the wording of 
the message can be successfully 
guessed, it then becomes possible - 
^ven a sufficient quantity of the 
mtercepled material - to reconstruct 
the code-book or establish the 
mathematicai basis of the cypher. 

Bletchley's triumph - much 
assisted by the work of the Polish 
intelligence service - was to recon- 
struct the machine I Enigma) with 
which the German services jumbled 
their encypherments and then, via 
intercepted traffic, to determine the 
character of the different keys used 
on it, together with their doily varia- 
tion. Over two hundred keys wore 
idbntified altogether and by mid- 
1943, when this volume concludes, 
sixty had been broken. They are 


listed in Appendices 4 and 5, which 
should be read before tackling (he 
text (the latter appendix h:is a pru- 
rient interest, since it touches the 
extent of Allied knowledge of the 
concentration camp secret). The 
Luftwaffe, newest of the services and 
most subject to sudden and unsett- 
ling retocalion of its units, most 
frequently made the mistakes which 
let the Biclchley Park cryptographers 
into the cncyphcrmcni. The army, 
which had readier access to land- 
hues. yielded a smaller body uf inse- 
cure material and Us Greenshank 
key. used between home headquar- 
ters, was broken only thirteen limes 
during the .war; one supposes (hal its 
operators were the sort of old faith- 
fuls whose length of service kept 
them .safe from duty at the ftonl. 
'Die nuvy's record was intermcdiiile. 
Its commerce raider (Pike) and fleet 
operations (Barracuda) keys were 
never broken; its U-boat (Shark) key 
resisted for most of 1942 and then 
broke, at the nio.s( critical of mo- 
ments for the winning of the Battle 
uf the Atlantic, in December. 

V'niiimc I familiarized us with the 
dimensions of Bletchley's outpui, 
codenamed Ultra (though eccentri- 
cally always Boniface, an early cover 
word, to the Prime Minister). 
Volume 2 introduces us to the im- 
portance of Ultra's anciltary, the Y 
service. Y is the interception, analy- 
sis and decryption of “low-grade" 
traffic, that between airfields and air- 
craft or divisions and battalions. Its 
amassing is laborious and its constit- 
uent items mundane, but, if proper- 
ly organized, it will yield tactical 
information of the greatest value. 
Because . it operates close to the 
enemy's front, Y’s time-lag is short 
and his intqptloiu may be detected 
' and countered someiunes before 
they are implemented. Titus on 
November 2, 1942, at the crisis oi 
the battle of Alamein, Y Imercepied 
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A\ 0910 ordeis for 21st Pnnzer Divi- 
sion to coiintcr-attHck, Allowing 
Eighth Army headquarters to orga- 
nize a riposte by XXX Corns ny 
1000. Ultra, which V always chal- 
lenged itself to beat, had had tlic 
information at 07(X) but did not get it 
to the front until after 21st Panzer 
had begun to move. Vs achieve- 
ments were suppietnenled by those 
of PR (photographic reconnaiss- 
ance), DF (direction finding), Traffic 
Analysis, which establisned (he 
enemy's signal procedures, and 
TINA, which identifies the "flst" of 
individual Morse senders. TINA, as 
Patrick Beesley's Very Special inteUU 
gence revealed, sometimes pin- 
pointed the (Msltion of a particular 
U-boat even when Bletchley was not 
breaking the Enigma key, because 
(he owner of a ramiliar “fist" was 
known to be aboard. 

“Intelligence is rarely dramatic", 
wrote Rowley Scotl-Parnie, head of 
RAF Y in the Middle East. "The 
best results are obtained from the 
continuous study of details." Volume 
1 told how the patheticaliy under- 
equipped and understaffco intelli- 
gence services won the men and 
machines to begin studying the de- 


transniission centres, Traffic Analysis 
mapping the dislinctivc siiir-shaped 
layout of a divisional network, TINA 

E erhaps identifying an old friend at 
eadquarters, PR oringing buck pic- 
tures of new petrol dumps, and 
Enigma breaking messages from Ber- 
lin containing an unfamiliar oper- 
ational cover word - the enemy's 
intentions could be forestalled with 
almost eerie prescience. So they 
were by Eighth Army in early July, 
1942, allowing Auchinleck to figl)i 
the first battle of Al.imein with Hie 
confidence that he had his forces in 
the right place - and, as a by-blow to 
victory, to destroy most of Nach- 


tails. Volume 2 relates the stwes by 
which the various services (SIS and 
SOE excepted) were brought under 
a single authority and their outputs 
integrated. When they were - when, 
for example, DF was pinpointing 
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victory, to destroy most of Mic/i- 
richtenoataiUon 6il, Rommel’s Y 
organization. 

The influence of intelligence on 
operations in the Western Desert 
and North Africa occupies a great 
deal of this volume. Rommel's repu- 
tation is (hereby further enhanced. 
Time and again the authors empha- 
size the general point, made by 
eve^ other rational writer on the 
subject of intelligence, that fore- 
knowledge is no narantee of victory. 
Their analysis of the course of the 
Gazala battle, in May 1942, amply 
bears it out. Both Y and, to a lesser 
extent Ultra (not yet integrated - a 
mistake soon corrected), gave warn- 
ing of Rommel's attack. Even so, the 
right dispositions were not adopted; 
but, while that could be and was 
retrieved, what could not have been 
allowed for was Rommel's almost 
Insane recklessness during the course 
of the battle. Surroundra and short 
of supplies, he might have been ex- 
pected to attempt retreat. Instead 
(“mon centre edde, ma droite recule, 
situation exeellente''), he attacked 
and won the day, 

Ronunel’s extraordinary tactical 
flair is all the explanation needed for 
Montgomery’s extreme caution in 
dealing with him during Alamein and 
after. The rield-marshal's profession- 
al critics will mine this volume for 
further proof of his “stickiness" and 
they will not go away emptv-handed. 

' They mil also be able to feed their 
dista.ste for the “egotism" and "arro- 
gance" alleged agHiiisi him by (he 
envtoiia an<T the bruised. He certain- 
ly caused widespread initatjon - by 
tiie manner: In which he implied that 
Ultra came to him through second 
sight rather than Bletchley. But hia 
use of the material cannot really be 
faulted. His overriding duty in 
November and December, 1942, was 
to win the greatest possible victory at 
the least possible risk and that he 
achieved. He would not have been 
forgiven any setbacks into which 
Ultra s exposition of a chance for a 
quick kill might have tempted him. 

Tlie very full discussion of the 
Tunisian stage of. the North African 
war will most interest experts in that 
bitter but footnote' campaign. Those 
who seek fuller explanation of how 
the Japanese came so wholly to sur- 
prise the British in Malaya, a far 
more important epbode, will be dis- 
appointed. Blameworthy as Percival 


ahii his staff ul sleepyheads appear 
tu remain, they were tint helped by 
London, whose assessments were 
dilatory and inept. The nir campaign 
against Germany, on the other hand, 
v^ich lay at the heart of British 
strategy, is copiously analysed. 
Webster and Franxland have already 
bared the bones of the sorry story; 
that in 1941 Bomber Command lost 
more air crew over Germany than it 
killed Germans, and that in 1942, 
during a typical two-month period, 
sixty per cent of aircraft dropped 
their bombs more than five miles 
from Ihe target. The Luftwaffe, with 
only two hundred bombers in the 
west, was achieving far more, simply 
by obliging the Bntish to keep 1,400 
fighters at home as a precautionary 
measure. In this misbalance of effort 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
was much to be blamed. Until the 
beginning of 1943 it consistently 
overestimated the effect of bombing 
on the German economy, sometimes 
as much as twentyfbid; and its fore- 
casts of German economic perform- 
ance in general were calculated with 
an abandon which makes George 
Brown's Department of Econonuc 
Affairs appear a temple of the wise 
virgins. In June 1942, when one and 
a naif million potential munition 
workers still served as maids in Ger- 
man households, MEW advised that 
“Germany's economic resources are 
wholly mobilized and wholly en- 
gageif*. Made more cautious by the 
spnag of 1943, perhaps by the suc- 
cess of the U-boats in the battle of 
the Atlantic, it was still forecasUng 
that Germany's war potential would 
continue to decline - and that at a 
moment when Speer's reorganization 
of production was about to lead to a 
phenomenal acceleration in the out- 
put of every category of weapon. 
Almost all that can oe said by way of 
exculpation of the economists' over- 
optimism is that it W08 exceeded by 
the expectations, held moat invinc- 
ibly by the Prime Minister, of what 
Resistance could achieve. 

As a story of the interplay of one 
intelligence organization . and 
another, nothing in Volume 2 ex- 
ceeds in interest that of Naval Intelli- 
gence Division'! war with the 
Beobachtung^nst, It is, for one 
thing, particularly well told, so that 
the narrative of the sea battles, in- 
trinsically more difficult to write than 
that of land battles, ns anyone who 
has tried knows, are the clearest in 
the book. But it has to do also with 
the very great success of the Ger- 
mans in Blelchleying the British. For 
reasons of convenience, which the 
authors roundly condemn, the 
Admiralty did not adopt the other 
services' machine cncypherment but 
clung to codes superencyphered. The 
mathematics of several were broken 
early by the B-Oienst, yielding suc- 
cesses which the Admiralty explained 
by extraneous factors (the psycholo- 
gy of insecurity is one of the most 
intriguing sub-plots In the book: 
while the Admiralty put breaks down 
to German retrieval of codes from 


The heavy metal 


sunken shins, the Germans common- 
ly ascribco (hem to Italian duplicity 
ur incompetence - a particularly 
cruel libel, since Italian naval cypher 
proved unbreakable - or to the sup- 
posed activities of SIS). 

The B-Dienst's most important 
success was in reading Naval Cypher 
No 3, used to fight the battle of the 
Atlantic, from February 1942 until 
June 1943. Occasionally it lost the 
key. but from February 1943, when 
the U-boats trembled on the edge of 
victory, it was sometimes decrypting 
convoy movement signals ten to 
twenty hours in advance. It was a 
crowning mercy that Bletchley had 
broken the U-boat Enigma key, 
Shark, in December and was thus 
readily the orders moving U-boats 
to points of interception. Not always 
in time, however, to order a sate 
re-routeing (which the Oennans 
might in any case succeed in read- 
ing; moreover, so numerous had the 
U^oats become by early 1943 that 
the length of their patrol lines was in 
itself sometimes enough to ensure 
contact with convoys. In this respect, 
the tactics of (he battle of the Atlan- 
tic differed little from those of Nel- 
son in the Mediterranean during 
1798. As a result, it was other fac- 
tors, of a cruder military signifi- 
cance, which eventually tipped the 
balance. One was snip-bome 
radar, which detected U-boats when 
they surfaced to attack (oh, that sub- 
marines still had to); it allowed the 
American escorts or Convoy UGS 6 
to bring its forty ships through a 
running battle with twenty U-boats 
between March 12 and 19, 1943, for 
the loss of only four. Another was 
the arrival of escort aircraft carriers 
in numbers which made the immedi- 
ate environs of a convoy impen- 
etrable to surfaced U-boats. The clin- 
cher was the closing of the “air-gap" 
in mid-Atlantic, which disappeared 
when new long-range patrol aircraft 
from Britain and America could 
meet at ihe half-way point. No U- 
boat was then safe for long on the 
surface. And a permanently sub- 
merged U-boat was not an effective 
weapon of war. In frustrated accept- 
ance of (hat fact. Ddnitz withdrew 
hia wolf-packs from the Atlantic in 
May, 194^. 

It is testimony to the scrupulous 
objectivity of the authors that all this 
evidence is laid before the reader at 
the appropriate point, and (hat not a 
whit more is claimed for Ultra, or 
any other agency of intelligence, 
than the facts can stand. And schol- 
arship is but one of the book’s many 
virtues. Its index is even bcucr than 
the first volume's, its appendices 
more luxuriant, its footnotes, at the 
bottom of the page, as copious as 
ever and typographical errors as liard 
to find as a break into a Barracuda 
cypher. Its refusal to name names, 
even when available elsewhere, re- 
mains an Irritation and the authors 
might have anticipated the bibliogra- 
phy they promise for Volume 3 by 
citing a few titles which are an essen- 
tia] commentary to the Ultra story, 


Calvocoreai', 

foK? 

And yet the sensation with which 
one leaves the book is one of * 
pressmn. For it provides, in its oJn 
way. a sort of key to the char^^tS 
Britain s part m the Second 
War. In a throw-away line on X 
the authors consider the argCmeni 
that in mid-1941 “naval blockade 
such subversion as SOE miaht 
accomplish and the bomber had Be 
come Great Britain’s only offensive 
weapons . At a comparable point In 
[he F rst World wi^r. the Sti! 
had the largest navy in the world 
had just created the world's fourth 
largest army and was on the way to 
building the largest air force. Heaven 
help that military power should ever 
be the index or a nation's worth 
But. if British history in the twes- 
ticth century is a chronicle of de- 
cline. then the Ultra story aoei to 
reinforce it. On the one hand, a 
allows us to see what was reallv 
important to Whitehall during 194(. 
43, the answer being the convoy bat. 
ties first, air defence of the United 
Kingdom second, bombing third and 
desert warfare a good way fourth - 
an almost wholly defensive commit- 
ment and an embarrassingly tiny 
effort for a country which had heaun 
the war with a GNP only a third 
smaller than Germany's. On the 
other, it partakes of that intelleciuaj 
self-congratulation by which the s«ot 
armours himself against the bloods. 
We may not have fielded as many 
divisions os the Russians, or built as 
many tanks as the Americans, hs 
message seems to go, but when it 
came to brains .... 

Yet there was no monopoly o( 
brains. The Russians, if insecure 
with many of their cyphers, ran a 
number of espionage networks 
which, even allowing for ihe extravi- 
gonce of legend, supplied very 
grade intelligence directly to ue 
Kremlin. The Americans Drake the 
Japanese Enigma apparently on ibeir 
own and, in the Magic organizatioD, 
liud a system closely similar to Ulm, 
Its output was instrumental ra ibr 
winning of Midway, which imneJ 
the whole course of the in (be 
Pacific. William Friedman,, die 
genius of (heir cryptanalytic service, ti 
widely regarded os the arealut crypt- 
analyst who ever lived. But neutral 
Sweden hnd, in Arne Beurling, one 
who ran him close. It was he ^ 
succeeded in breaking the len-wnw 
Gefiein»c/ireiber cyph«*i teptp™ 
bv Bletchley as the most serww 
challenge it faced in the war. And « 
was his decrypts, transmitted none 
vin the Brilisli naval alt«ni in 
Stockholm, which the Naval InleUl' 
gcnce Division so highly valued for 
keeping track of the GeniiBa lUJtw 
raiuers. A little less hubris would «t 
well with the telling of fli* 
story - at least by others. Pmr^ 
Hinsley has stnicK exactly the right 
key. 


By Bryan Ranft 

RONALD BASSEIT! 

BfktUe Cruisers 

SiercBi' at-'the Falkfends 
Qemnaiiy.'s Bast Asia Squadi^d I9l4 
2{40^;' Rpblert Hale. £9.95. 

0 ' 

The;!nkval history pf the two World 
iWoia seems ' to hgvoi- an . unnilfog 
apMial to pubUshert 'end; preatiih- 
gqfy) readers/' TbUr has' produced a 
^re , of I Writing tllfficult to classify. 
It lis beirtalniy .not atijJiorifetiVe hi^ 
•tojry/altkongh, at its .best^.it is' based 


Its attractioQS to both authors and 
readers are, however, understand- 
able. Naval vessels from the dashing 
destroyer to the massive, and 
perhaps always obsolescent, bat- 


cluded some of the hi^ drama oi 
naval warfere. Bassett, a former 
naval officer, tells the story of their 
design and tneir careers with accura- 
cy and Judgment and supplements it 
with perceptive comments, strongly 
; *yntjpathetic fo the lower deck, on 


0)1 wide. ceodlDB in reputablb se'eoni- 
^ the 

autbpriiy jpe ^.ita, htatentetju.': atid 
makn frequefljt - usp ^ df qti^ation 
)Mtll)|mti-pt^^ >dii(. 
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by an extraordinarily rich variety of 
.professloiial fighting men. 
marks the gooef from the .bad Is Ihe 
ability to tw a story, the stan- 
dliird of illustrations and. even more 
of., maps;.: provided, and, above all 
the authof^s ap^piiedatlon, whether 
frqm personal experienre or imasina- 
: . tlve insight, 6f the technical and lu- 
. ,|ji^^|actqi^ .which . led tO' ^ctory or 

' ^ ^ 9 ^ certainly 

.ffom ; fiber’s .Invind- 
, and RetoiSe 


,tfid Ttfet swe • and, attitudes of their 
, ctmw.,: AIL Is ' against tbe 
iwider strat^c background of , the 
ytm. The Falkland Islands and 
.Jutland provide Bassett with obvious 
^n^plecfes for the first, and the 
otthe Hood by the Bismari± 

anri nt t 


already been extensively and 
-ly treated both in the 
general histories and in 
petent . monographs. .Awlni 

attraction is *V-lLonal 

S combining high ^ ^ 
audacity and humahiiy w 
German side, buildlM it 

Royal Navy’s »ha«criog jefejf • 
Corone! and its subsequent 
at the Falklands. It is 


and of the Repulse byiapanese air- 
waR' for the second. Their uniquely 
Wgh speed, which was the clue to 
^.subceu at the, Falklands, was 


coMwe fought by surftce 
threat which hao alarmed juj 
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ALEXANDER GOED: 

£r war scthzelm als man Ihn bangle 
Das kurze Leben dcs Widerstands- 
k&mpfers BartholomSus Schink 

I59pp. Hamburg. Rowholt DM5,80 
3499 14768 8 

For compelling reasons the Federal 
Republic of German is a state founded 
upon and dedicated to the rule of law; 
the iliird Reich, it is held, was above 
alt a lawless state. The nature of mod- 
ern states, however, (also Ihe nature 
of positive taw) is such that this ambi- 
tion is not easy to sustain. In fact, the 
more diligently and thoroughly a state 
pursues the rule of law, the less its 
legal administration .appears to be 
juU. or even sensible, surreal absurd- 
ities arc perpetrated and perfectly ex- 
plained in the name of judiciol preci- 
^n. Whftt is more, the dedic.i(fon of 


ulloiwd to make sucli stpplicaiions. respect of their public motives, he cused of fifty cases of breaking and 
not brothers and sisters. No, there is insists on the pnmucy of a simple entering. The role of ihcfl in Ihe clv- 
no point in the sister saying that she youthful hatred of regimentation, a namic of its political development can 
doesn t care about the money: giving straightforward hatred of cruel injus- never be known, even approximately, 
financial compensation is whui this lice, and the generation of an intense It is lo.st in ihe ambiguities of youthful 
office IS here for. It is not here to group solidanty. This is compelling. It defiance and in the brutal summari- 
nj^ake declarations about the personal is possible, too, that they really did ness of ihe Gestapo's procedures. But 
character, or politicalor legal status of overcome their inhibitions about kill- it is the sort of open question which 
people killed by the Gestapo. ins by reasonine that the Nazis would should he signalled as such. It was well 

It seems (hat nublic attention was '^I^clTier or not they killed identified in the large exhibition, “Re- 


It seems that public attention was ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

first drawn to this extraordinary story first - a sound, practical moral judg- sisiance and Persecution in Cologne 
in 1969. when messages, scratdied in- ment in 1944. However, their move- 1933^1945 . presented by the city 
the plaster, were found on the cellar ment to this point, to the (very simple) archive in 1974. 


,ll«» I WWJb lUUIIU Mil tub kCIIUI . r • *1 1 

walls of a building^which was by then a s'cquisition and use, m their last 
pensions office: “Bdelweiss Pirates are revolvers, 

oyal"; “When no one is thinking of bazookas and TI^ is presented in a 


you, your mother is"; and, from one 
of the gang's soncs. “Children must 
come for the war/wheels must roll for 
the victory/Heads must roll after the 
war". The cellar hod been the Gesta- 
po bunker in Ehrenfeld, the lost abode 
of resistance fighters, before they 


mechanical and sketchy way which at 
times verges on the npnlngetic. 


The question is important secondly 
for an understanding of the public 
reaction to the gang.^lh at the lime 
and in the conflicts over “re- 


Theft was not only an adventure for I>t>l>ni<aii9n ', The direct expression of 


1 belt was not only an adventure lor 
this kind of gang, of which there were 
some thirty m the Rhine-Ruhr area by 
late 1944 - in n system in which every 
necessity of life was administered, it 


the stale to the perfect rule of law 
encourages both rulers and ruled to 
believe that every conceivable prob- 
lem must have a judicia'il solution - 
what is the rule of law worth if its 
reach is limited? 

Alexander Goeb's brief imoeinativc 
reconstruction of the life of a German 


boy. publicly hanged at the age of 
sixteen on Novei^er 10, 1944, for 
armed resistance to the Nazi dicta- 
torship. contains as an appendix the 
verlMtim record of the author's con- 
frontation last year with the civil ser- 
vant in charge of the “compensation*’ 
department of the interior administra- 
tion of (be district of Cologne. Was 
Bartholom&us Schink a hero of the 
anti-Nazi resistance, or was he an 
adolescent gangster? Who can decide 
this? Like all serious West German 
dvii servants, Dr Dette is omniscient. 

(He is also very patient - perhaps 
because he sympatitizes with the im- 
passioned advocate of the dead boy, 
perhaps because he knows that he 
should not give any offence, for the 
case has aroused great public interest. 

We do not know why, for civil ser- 
vants do not have opinions, at least 
not during working hours, since that 
would be mcompatible with the rule of 
lew.) 

Yes, it is correct that Schink's 
mother applied in 1952 for the com- 
pensation Bvailoble to the next-of-kin 
of people persecuted by the Nazi The pilot and co-pllot of a Wellingioi 
regime. Yes, the case did take rather a of nAF aircrew In War Photograp! 
long time to adjudicate, because the Imperial War MuseutnlJani 

Gestapo files were needed for another 

case which was given priority. Yes, , ^ , , 

after ten years hw mother was form- were killed or driven to suicide. Like 
ally notified that Schink could not be most of those opponents of Nazi rule 



moral outrage against Nazism by the 
regime's German subjects wus - un- 
fy less (he latter happened to be officers 
{![ of the General Staff - always asso- 
ciated with actions which were nor- 
mally criminal. Normally, th,it is, even 
before (he regime re-wrote the crintin- 
^ al code in rubber ink. Acts of pre- 
nusdilnted violence against persons or 
property, creating a not or sabotaging 
production were difficult things for 
precisely those people to do who hnd 
a basic commitment to decency and 
humane standards of conduct - and 
who were for this reason opponents of 
the regime. Most such people were 
trapped. The adult resistance organ- 
izations of the labour movement 
achieved miracles of inunuity, endur- 
ance and solidarity in their struggle; in 
the forms of their resistance activities 
they expressed exactly (he standards 
of oehaviour to which they were com- 
mitted. They were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, not capable of preparing to 


The pilot and co-pllot of a Wellington bomber - one of a gnup of studies 
of kAF aircrew In War Photographs 1939-45 by Cecil Beaton (I91pp. 
Imperial War Museum! Jane's. £12.95. 0 7106 0136 0). 


blow up a police station and its occu- 
pants. The Gestapo plausibly accused 
the gai^ o! the Cologne area (some 
of wnich included many adult French- 
men and Poles) of twenty-nine mur- 
ders: five of the dead were Nazi party 
officials, Hnd six of them policemen, 
among whom wus the head of the 
Gestapo for the whole city. Older 
Social Democrats were proMbly dis- 
concerted by these "kids^ who did not 
hesitate. 

' The young people, who seem to 
have been innocent of party polities, 
were not holding out for an opportun- 
ity to act politically. They hadboih the 
ardour and Ihe need to establish a 


rerognized as a political victim of Nazi who had no formal organization (an 
persecution in the sense of the Com- underground party cell, or a church), 
pensation Law. No, this did not mean the Edelweiss Pirates did not leave 
that the authorities in 1962 thought much evidence of their thoughts and 
that he bad just been a violent defm- intentions, only of the bare facte of 

their deeds. The words on the cellar 


guitar music and slanfr They had the 

..^ , , . . urgency necessary to ease their peri- 

WBs a condition of the gang s exist- independence upon theft, to aid 
rare, a main source oflteidcn^^^^ the viclliro and kill the pcRecuiore, 
activity above all others, jjq^ Respectable a-political people in 

defined ite public identity m ^logpe- luburo were oroiMbly less di^n- 


quent; it was not their job to make their deeds. The wore 
that kind of judgment, only to decide walls were new evid 
whether persecution had been clearly rather than conclusive 
political. The (Mdence was inade- 


(self-intercsted and'mendacious) view were arrested with him). There has 
that Schink’s gang belonged to the been one bi^ obstacle to their pub- 
.criminal underworid, but they were He recognition in West Cerniany (see 
not convinced of the contrary, Yes. below), but dearth of evidence is the 


some zuu comrades (oo or wnom corduroy g which constituted an anti- 
were arrested with him). There has uniform) from, who was deprived by 
been one bigger obstacle to their pub- . their large-scale, and long-ternt pilfer^ 
lie recognition in West Germany (see ing, is obscure* Ehrenfeld was a wprk- 
Mow), but dearth of evidence is the Ing and lower-middle-dau suburb, 
major problem with this book, which not wealthy. There.'js a mbral issue 


Schink and his band of Edelweiss is avowedly a contribution to the cam- here, which should not have been 
Pirates, as they called themselves, did paign. The fragments of written avoided by the author, however small 
have [miltied motives for repeatedly sources and memories do not add up it may seem arainst the backcloth of 
beating up groups of uniformra Hitler to a coherent s.toiy, except in the institutionalized oppression, slau^ter 
Youth; for giving assistance to Jews, broadest otiiline. Goeb’s long pas- and destruction which was Cologne in 
deserters the German Army and sb^i of imaginative reconstruction, the years 1942-44. 

' are not indicated as’such, are a 


derertersfrom the German . Army and 
Russian slave labourera who fiad from 


their barracks; ftiir auassinating the labour of simple devotion and advof 
Nazi party boss of their coiner of the cacy. They are also stilted and pne- 
Cotbrae suburb of Ehrenfeld; for dimensional. Adults who in general 
launching a heavily armed attack on doubt the capacity of teenagers to 
the police station where a girl comrade make strong moral and poUtical judg- 
was imprisoned; for b^g on the ments. are, it is true, ignorant and 


verge of blowing the local Gestapo prejuoireo, duhjocd goes too tar m raiu iib iubiiwb mbimsu ai«iui.6 igny ngout wniCD Moeo cnose lo 
headquarters into the sky with mT, the other direction. The young people on. (In this resrect, foelr story was eschew. The only appropriate uncer- 
when they were cauaht and tortured are too nice. The fictional conversa- quite dirfcrral from that or-tno t^’. tainty is one. about the verifiable facts. 

unm they confessed. tions of Schink and his friends are hye slave labourers, with whom they ^ 


until theyconfessed. 

Yes, there is more evidence, but it is 
not possible to re-open the' case, be- 


douDt me capaaty ox teenagers lo 

a eiri comrade m^® stfong moral and poUtical judg- Was th^ang actually proprara jnto tainty to. entertain about that kind of 
b^K on the ments, are, U Is true, ignorant and insurrection by Its thievm|E7 schink r«isfance.THey8re.enitployfngascho- 
local Gestapo prejudiced, but Goeb goes too far In and to friends started stealing early ngout Which Qoeb chose to 


. Kespectabie a-poiiiicai people in 

*P suburbwere proiMbly less di^n- 

f »k • *1. ki. ,1 j ° ^ certed than incensed and alarmed - 

ice of their thoughts and not clarified m tUs book, not even hanging of Schink and his 

.nly of the bare facte of fictionally, pey tat upon one comrades was weirattended. The spe- 

The words on the cellar, idea - the theft of ration cards, which formj of thefr resistance, armi- 

new e;ndence. dramatic rould be riven to the needy, os a much the only forms available lo foe 

onclusivc, man or woman in the German nibble. 

distribution than the theft of food. Blit ^ot such ns to win theili many 

where they, got their own rczular sup- friends among the remaining citizens 
plies of Cigarettes, beer, food and of Ehrenfeld (vrho were mostly 
clothes (prefwably tartan shirts and „omen and old men). For this reason 
coriuroy, which constituted ra anti- ^^e gangs could not develop into a 
unifoTO) from, who was deprived^by popiOBr army of liberation. • 
their large-scale, and long-term pi]fe^ " . ^ 

ing, is obscure* Ehrenfeld ^asi wprk- ' -A parallel ooqfdsiori or. uncertainty 
tag and lower-middle-dau suburb, of judgment persisted after the war, 
not wealthy. There ts a mbral issue both among German politicians and 
here, which should not have been administrators and among historians 
avoided by the author, however small (myself included). Antl-sodal, crimi- 
it may seem arainst the backcloth of nal, politically on the left . . . The ' 
institutionalized oppression, slauriiter catalogue of the. 1974 Colo^e exhibi- 
and destruction which was Cologne in tion still hq^ered in its tateroretatibn 
the yean 1942-44. . . of the gangs. Detlev Feukert and 

^ • . other young German historiaus are 

. This issue is Im^rtant less on Its currently .demonstrating (after >fhe 
own account, than because'of the two pfoneeAig essay by Daniel Horn In 
further objec^e problems of inter- ■ jounfal p/ iodal History, 1973), 
pretatlpn.wtvch it raises. First. hqW far ^ |}|;g wrong kind of uncer- 

was -the gang actually propped jntp taiQjy to! entertain about that kind of 


mother bad dkd in the'meontimej so 

L.. uiL ^ ' .j.' 


Simone Weil: 

Interpretations of a Life 
Edlirrl liy Cphirt Atitinii Wliliit 

Ahiillinnt kind iireuncinuH Iwniilieih- 
uoniury Kivnuh intplh'ciuul. Sirnono 
Weil died ai Ihe aaoaflhii1>--raur.ThUi 
comprehensive anlhoitif^' — [nrliidlng 
the rantiihutlons of such eminent 
flchnliirs nnd artMEtls ru. Kolien Cnti's, 
SKuinhlun l.yitd. niul CnncirCniiaa 
O'UrInii — iisitesKL'!. her rnnlrihulinn»lii 
conienipnrury hiatoiy. palllical theaiy. 
phlloaophy and tu ihn naturaorthecn- 
gngpci life and tliealo^. 

November /CJnth CQ.60/ Paper C4.za 


The Political Animal : 

Studies in 

Political Philosophy 
from Machiavolli lo Marx 
Loo RbucIi 

Selecting MochlDvelll. Kuhhiu. Locke. 
Rouasoau. Hegel and Marx os ihink- 
ors wlioso work hna proran iohe"ihc 
most rtlslly and dangerously Inlerast- 
Ing" from the vanlago point of the tule 
twentieth cenimy. Rauch dosrrihes 
witli unusual subtlety hoiv each de- 
riveaaconcB|)ilonoriheainiefram - 
their theories of till man nature and 
beliavlor. C1350 


The Voices ofTime: 

A Cooperative Surv^of 
Man’s Views of Time 
as Expressed by 
the Sciences 
and the Humanities 
EdiiDd wllh a new tniroductiun tty 
J.T. Pnwor 

This (look contains twenty-seven orlgl- 
nal eraeys by leading sctoniists and 
humonlBlB. tleeling with the Idoo and 
experience ortlme.The chspiers, lo- 
gBlherwllh the intmductoiy. connect- 
ing, end concluding sections the 
editor, intake Ihe book Ihe ifiosi com- 
prehnnslve collective aiaiemont about 
Iho role of time in phllasophy. rcllglan, 
biology, paychology, physics and ns- 
Ironomy. liteniiureand the cultural 
setting. When first publlshod in lQ6B.it 
received major critical acclaim Includ-.. 
Ing: “A remarkable book. ... It covers 
a vast range of human feelings and 
thought, and extends into seme of the 
most obscure areas of recent sclanilllc 
dlacoveiy"— 'Lord Brain tii Lancet, • 
Paper £7:S0 

Readings from 
theNewBook 
on Nature: Physics and 
Metaphysics In the • ' 
Mbd^ Novel . j 


tions of Schlto and to frientte are tive slave labourers, wlh Whom tney 

improbably heavy with purpose, and often co-operated.) They kaew .thal Goeb begins, mofb.or less, with 
impossibly serious. The odd moments peualtips were quite ferocious, Schmk, aged ten, seeing his Jewish 
of lust for adventure and Inventive and; as ’.‘social discipline’' crumbled barber Ming bOaten to death In the 
hleh soirite which Goebdoes allow dmiq tbi nibble, the regime, bereme sireetdurin^hepogfom of November 
th^' oiilv make there 'pauaaes grate more and morh ferreristic, tor it kqew 9-10, 1938.^is is probably a verified 
themore no other way to.atteinpt to preserve its fact (frdiq mtei^ewa with relattvba 

power. Police .Mccutions became the, and. .suiylvd^rs); Ooeb ends niore or 


I Robert L. NadoBU 
* ExpUcillyconnacllngthothemaBof 
contemporary ficiion with the ad- 
vances ^phyalca kn ourcentuiy. 
Nadeau showa the ImpUcalions of 
modem aclentlBc dlacovories for the 
fbim and content of the modem novel. 

. HlaonalyalBoflliewoilcsorjohn . 
PtnvloB.Jahn Barth, /ohnUpdlke,Kurt 
Vbnmgut.Jr« Thomas lynchon. Torn 
Bobbins, arid Don DeUllactarilles .' 
some of Iho ma|or (hemes and Impor- ' 

' tani ledinlquesaflheseleadingcort-. 
temponuy novelists. £10.80 

Clstrtbuled in the United Kli^om by 
FoCTer A, Simona /I'AM 
'24BedUonSireet i»ndonWCiR 4PX 
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A lady of the moment 




By Patrick O’Conjior 

CHRISTIANE ISSARTELi 
Les Dames aiix Camillas 
De I'hisloirc A la Ifgeiulc 
173pp. Paris; Chdnc/Hachettc. 

2 85108 27«t 4 


No other ninutcenlh-century coune-- 
san, in literature or in history, has 
enjoyed such uninterrupted fame and 
popularity a& the Lady of the 
Camellias. In our own lime this has 
been mostly due to La Traviatat but 
even without Verdi's genius the story 
has had a fascination far out- 
weighing any other tale of unre- 
quited or tragic love among the 
ladles Inughinglv called “les Grnndcs 
HorizontaTcs''. why should this story 
have held the attention so solidly 
\^en the others - Champfleury's 
Marietlc, Meiiac and Hal^vy's Frou- 
Frou, and even Murger's Minii Pin- 


son (despite Puccini) - have been 
relegated to obscurity? The original 
notoriety of Dumas^s novel arose 
from the Parisian public's curiosity 
about its central character who, not 
tong dead, was still a well- 
remembered figure from "those 
theatres, caNs and parties at which 
the gentlemen of the day met the 
ladies of tiie moment". 

The three Dames am Cem^/os, 
who give this book its title, are the 
original model Marie Duplessis, 
Marauerite Gautier, the character 
in Dumas's novel and play, and 
Violetta Valery, Che heroine of La 
Travlaia. AIpnonsine Plessis, • who 
took the name Marie in her chosen 
profession, was descended from the 
poverty-stricken seigneurs of Mesnil 
d'Argentelle. Her d^biir in the world 
of fashion is obscured by legends 
(such as the one (hat she was noticed 
by her first admirer eattiu a cornet 
of fried potatoes on the Pont-Neuf, 
whereupon'he picked l^r up In his 
carriage) but by the age of seventeen 
- she had become the mistress of a 
youDB vicomie at the Ministry of the 
loierfor. She passed from one lover 
to another until at one point, accord- 
ing to Vlllemessant (the founder of 
Le Figaro), seven young men who 
had fdlen In love with her wanted to 
form themselves into a society of 
admirers - one for each day of the 
week. 

By the age of twenty-one she had 
already contracted the disease of 
which she was to die two years laler, 
and at Spa she met the elderly Baron 
de Stackelberg, who paid her to give 
up prostitution because of the re- 
semblance she bore to his d^ased 
daughter. The demi-monde recalled 
her, however, and it was during the 
last months of her life that she en- 
joyed brief liaisons with Dumas fifs, 
Pnuiz. Liszt and Count Edouard de 
Perregaux. She and Perregaux were 
■ married in London in February 1846, 
• . less than a year before her death, by 
which time they had already parted. 
That Perregaux, rather than Dumas 
//f.r himself, is (he original model for 
Armand Duval seems fairly certain. 
Their separation seems to have come 
about because of quarrels and 
. iMiouty, whereas Dumas's father did 


time. The story which follows is 
iliereforc lu be rend witli fore* 
knowledge of the tragic ending. It is 
set in Che sm.ill. canille-lit roonis of 
the IK40s; Marguerite's own apart- 
ment is modest compared with the 
opulent settings wc liavc become 
u.sed to on (he openitic stage and she 
can open the window (o siiout across 
the courtyard to her confidanie, 
Mme Prudence. The dramatized ver- 
sion simplifies the action to such an 
extent that hardly any changes 
needed in be made to turn it into nn 
opera libretto. 

It was the heroine's sufferings 
which fascinated Victorian audiences 
and her death which allowed them to 
sympathize with her. No one wanted 
to extend .iny charity towards courte- 
sans like La PaVva, who were clever 
enough to convert their jewels and 
carriages into stocks and bonds be- 
fore age took away their clients. The 
key to the r6lc of Marguerite is thus 
expressed in the famous line about 
the fallen woman being unable to 
raise herself whatever else she muy 
be capable of. It was in this spcccn 
(whicn in La Traviata became the- 
aria “Addio del passato") that Duse 
was said to have been at her 
greatest, whereas Bernhardt excelled 
in the scenes of frivolous sparkle, as 
well as in the death scene. 

Christiane Issartel's book treats 
the subject in a romantic foshion, 
which m wholly suitable, and, 
although she neither goes deeply 
enousn into its histoncal origins, 
nor does full justice to Dumas and 
his later inieipreters, to whom she 
devotes the third part of her text, 
the attraction of La Dame aux 
Camdlias remains intact. It would 
lake a much longer book to chroni- 
cle all the actresses, singers and dan- 
cers who have performed in the rdle 
(there have been at le.ist four ballets 
on the subject since the war, (he 
most recent cruelly referred to by 
one of Its detractors as “la irlvlata”),' 
so naturally the author concentrates 
on her own favourites. As well as 
Duse and Bernhardt, these include 
Ida Rubinstein, Ludmilla Pitodff and 
Yvonne Printemps, but there is no 
Tallulah Bankhead and, a more se- 
rious omission, no Mary Garden. 

It has now largely been forgouen 
that clicre was anotlier opera cased 
on Dumas's play. This was Camille 
by Hamilton Forrest, which Garden 
commissioned in 1924. Bernhardt's 
tour operators insisted that no audi- 
ence in (he United States would go 
to see the play unless it had tms 


the modern iinaac of her. The emph- 
asis has moved away from the no 
longer shocking idea of free love, to 
a mure litillating iioiion of n dispar- 


ity in age and experience. It owes 
something also to the rnle in Verdi's 
opera, which needs to he sung by a 
soprano of great power wno can en- 
compass (he wide range of the 
music. If one takes Callas as the 
ideal interpreter of the rdle, as Mile 
Issarlel' does, there is no need to 
look further than (he first scene of 
the opera and Callas's attack on her 
opening line in (he Brindisi "Tra voi 
saprd dividere - il tempo mio 
giocondo". This is no twenty-year- 
old, but a woman who commands a 
grand salon, a fleet of servants and 
who, quite incredibly, dismisses her 
wealthy protector on the spot the 
moment Armand/Alfredo has de- 
clared his Interest. It comes as no 
surprise to find her capable of with- 
standing pain, suffering and a lonely 
death tor the sake of her mistaken 
idealization of innocence. It is this 
mood of heightened drama that has 
sustained an interest in the story for 
so long, and it was in Callas's por- 
trayal mat the terror and desperation 
of the dying woman found its 
greatest expression. 






Greta Garbo as G^urier /n Camilii ^ 

caricature by “Vicky" from a private collection. 


The Liberation spirit 


simplified title, which must have con- 
fitt^ quite a few people as^mille 
is usually a-boy's name and no char- 


S enuade hlmjiQ^leave. Maries as^ln 
10 . st^.'-foT'-fehr -of. hisAfuliiAtion 
:'but surely also 'for foat' of disease? 
Because tuberculosis is romacitidzed 
in La Dattte . aUx Camillas and In 
Murger's Seines de la vie de- b^ime 
'the fact has beeh obscured that what 
most of the unfortunate courtesans 
suffered from was not. consumption 
. but syphilis. - 

The n'arratdrl. of . Dumas's novel 
says in the prologue. : “It will seem' 
absurd to many people, bill. I. have 
unbounded sympathy for women of 
this kind, and I do not think it 
• necessary to apologize for such sym- 
pathy.", llie book takes the always 
attractive form of a narrative (old to 


(he author by'a|wung friend as. they 
sit by the fire. The first Scene depicts 
their meeting after the sale of Mar- 


guerite's effects, and proceeds to the 
gruesome exhumation of her' body 
so that Armand' may gaze on her 
now rotting countenance for the last 


acter in the pU^ bean it. Forrest had 
been an offim-boy working for 
Samuel Insull, the Chicago Grand 
Opera's director, when Garden ‘dis- 
coverod him. Despite the publicity 
surrounding the first performance of 
an American opera, which was more 
of a rarity then than it is now, the 
libretto was in French. In her auto- 
biography Gaiden coirnnented, “It 
was a nretty dismal failure .... I just 
wanted to dve an American a 
chance, and T wanted an American 
'grand operaTIt interested me great- 
ly to do it but it didn't interest the 
public.at all**. She appeared in a red 
. Bfon^ctop wig and iridde her 
; fjitCT(feV to ^Annand .bij lhe telephone : 
rather than by letterr Thete weirc 
geveral other drastic modernizations 
of the old plot but the scene in the 
gambling-hell in which Armand In- 
sults Marguerite by hurling money at 
her, was as before. This $cene is not 
. in .the book. - where the insult' is 
•crueller for bejng more calculated. 
After a brief reunion,' iri Whidh they 
'kleep together Tor the Inst time, 
iArinand sends five. hundred francs 
r’wilh a:.note saying he;forgbt'to pay. 

• This is -the' fail Marguerite hears 
jfrow him. '• 

^ .The popious iliusirations in the 
book show how, (he theatre-gohig. 
public came to accept ;pn irioreasin^y 
matui'e. MargiuerUe (or yiblotta);^ 
the older,, wpHdIy-vrisb wdmnn''^th 
'Whom the .young. fiero- fells in love, 
Marie Duplessls*i loveys Would ha^- 
ly have recognized their old fiBthe.lh 
the tragic masks thkl. haVe' becoiHe 


By John Weightman 

ELSA TRIOLET: 

Chronlques ThMtrolea 
32Spp. Paris: Qallimard. 

JEAN VILAR: 

Memento 

Du 29 novembre 1952 au ler septem- 
bre 1955 

336pp. Paris: Qallimard. . 

Some thirty years ago, the French 
theatre was still in the immediate 
post-war phase of excitement, when 
It served simultaneously as a reaf- 
firmation of the national ethos, a ve- 
hicle for Uberation ideaUsm and a 
general outlet for the creativity that 
had been stifled during the Occupa- 
tion. These two books lake us back 
to those stlrrina times, and provide 
invaluable insights for the reader in- 
terested In the French theatre as a 
historical phenomenon. The fact that 
they offer a rich harvest of contradic- 
tions only proves how volatile and 
deeply irrational the theatre can be 
as a social indicator. The interplay 
between collective forces, Indiviaual 
personalities, economic constraints 
and conflicting dramatic traditions Is 
so complex that almost any gener- 
alization one feels inclined to make 
begins to crumble as soon as it is 
formulated. 

For Instance, both Elsa Triolet 
and Jean Vilar were known as left- 
wing personalities, but it is not easy 
to decide how far the contents of 
these volumes can be significantly 
described as left-wing, The late Mme 
Triolet, a French novelist of Russian 
origin and the wife of the poet Louis 
Aragon, was for;a time the dramatic 
ciitjc of., the GommunUt .periodical 
odted by hey hui- 
;band. Thla feMobs (fouple..(in w^ ' 
^he male celebrated the female, in a 
sort of modem version of l‘amour 
courtois, whereof in the contempor- 
aneous Sartre - Slmone.de Beauvoir 
partnership, it was rather the female 
who celebrated the male, in mite of her 
commitment to the cense o^ohien’s 
Liberation) belonged officially to the 
hard Stalinist trend within the 'Com- 
mui^t Par^; . 

But In this election .of Triolet’s 


to defend from a strictly Marxist 
point of view. She enthuses about 
Maurice Chevalier’s one-man per- 
formancest but was not Chevalier a 
supreme French master of all the 
social “bad faith" of Anglo- 
American show-business? She pro- 
vides an eloquent obituary for 
Christian Bdrard, yet Bdrard was a 
decadent, homosexual artist-designer, 
whom it would have been illegiti- 
mate to praise, one imagines, in the 
Llteraturnaya Gazeta; admittedly, 
Mme Tnolet mentiona neither 
homosexuality nor decadence. 

It is Interesting to see how she 
copes with some of the notable 
theatrical events of the period: Bar- 
rault’s presentation of Claudel’s Le 
Soulier de Satin, which clearly bored 
her to distraction, but which site can- 
not bring herself fully to condemn, 
perhaps because Claudel, in spite of 
his aggressive and archaic Catholic- 
ism, was one of those valeurs /ran- 
^ises it was important to respect at 
the (Imei Barrault and Camus's col- 
laborative effort, L Etat de SUge, 
which she has the courage to dismiss 
as a total failure, but does not really 
bother to analyse philosophically or 
aesthetically: Sartre^s Le Diable et le 
Bon Dieu, which she sees os another 
great mistake, without su.bjectlng it 
to the political critique one mi^t 
expect. Perhaps she was more in- 
stinctive and emotional than theore- 
tical and, belonging to the upper 
reaches of the Communist hierarchy, 
could allow herself to be idiosyncra- 
tic. At any rate, without constituting 
great theatrical criticism, her articles 
are full of surprises, and even have a 
sort of naive freshness. 

She saw the bednotngs of Vllar's 
Th^fttre National Populaire and 
being no more than a tepid Brechtian 
she nas some sharp things to say 
about one of its earliest presenta- 
tions, : Ld , Af^rs Counae. Wittily 
e^gh, she dubs Vilar "Le Pire 
Courage", a very appropriate nick- 
name, given all the difficulties and 
struggles his diary reveals. Mimenfo 


had been a shoemaker in (be little 
Mediterranean town of Site, sad be 
never lost his proletarian untibill- 
ties) and a perfectionist sutoast by 
temperament, ft I'l significant tint m 
should express great admirstion for 
Lenin, particulany as a writer - . 

le gdnle, la hauteur de I'esprit, llffl- 

E lacable sens critique . . . le ml 
omme de raison et d’action qui fis* 
se dclater le grand rive du marrheu/ 
dternel, de Tindividualiste solitalit 
...” - while emphasizing s^ain ud 
again the delight he took in perfonn- 
ing the part of Moliftre's 7uan, 
the embodiment of snuocTst'ic 
anarchism. Since the TNP was 
theatrical community, working 
accordina to les mithades 
in the (.opeau manner in order w 
make theatre a kind of self-suffiuent 


activity within the body politic, one 
would expect Vilar to oe a Qjpwu 
disciple, but he rejects tbe sugges- 
tion, saying he has nothing in 
mon with that upper-class CaibolK 
and feels himself closer to Anlolne> 
the earlier, realistic innovator. 

Although he was constantly W' 
pected in government circles 
a Communist, he had no 


has nothing to od with France: it is a 
pious and totally unconrincihg dis- 
'quisitlon on; tbeoreflca) arguments 
Mtiilir the Soviet , WrUefs’ Union 
.igttdi'bplgg.toit-df key-wlth the rest; 
raity only Mpre^t-asijt convention* 
al salute. to;orthgd6xy. Apart; fr^ 

• htoe tyiofet..seemb:fionestly<tQ 

yqice-her peritonal HktS and diilil^. 
:and. spme.of: thetn might be dlffitult- 


Mda about the running battle be- 
tween the director of the TNP and 
the government officials administer- 
mg the, state subsidy, although (he 
volume include^ notes duciaating 
some, of the more cryptic contempor- 
ary references, , it unfortunately has 
no ^face to tell us whether or not 
K I*! YiJar’* Nochlass. 

M tt isj^ thd ^ seem tantall- 
brief, blit they, are cramiffled' 
-Wi^ iptertisung det^ about Vllar's 
• *; ^ the theatre . 
. and the inner workings of the TNP. 

AtiS 5’““®l?,8e«his..io have reaUzed, 
lhat he was not 
8^ once a 

. fle«pcrat :,,by 90nviciion- (Ms father 


great successes were 
contemporary, classical we 

had a special respect for,Corn«iii^ 
whom some left-wing cnti« bw 
termed proto-Fasdst, and dedWi 
in the course of a fascinanna andp 
of Cinna, that it is more 
ing" in the political sense thsn 
poitc laquelle dcs oeuvres 
contemporaines", an op‘Wtw 
would nave been a large j, 
Sartre's garden, had it ocen oi 
public at the time, . 

He was also a workaholic, 
simultaneously with *hreo^J® 
disabilities: a hernia, stooiBCT U 
and arthritis. In spite of 
went on performing, sometii^ 
a nurse In the wnp 
collapsed, and toured 
noting hb Impressions of ^ ^ 

the flays were received aod 
mentW on the various nBtiopJi 
atmospheres; in 
notably, the 

often gets the better of tb* 
admirer. 

On the whole, he («?■: 

French pattern of 
sions, and the tfW’' 

the book, with its ®txturt o 
plary -anecdotes, In 

narw self-analysis, b njjy 

the moraliste 

never have won ootstandmg^^ . 
fame as an actor, 
shows him to haw been 
ly dedicat^ haW' 

markably “I’n of lb«:.. 

headed, broad-minddd mM 


theatre. 


■ ' Vi. 


biography 
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In her own right 

By Eugen Weber 


FRAN^'OISE GIROLID: 
(Jne femme honorable 
180pp. Paris: Fayard. 
2 213 01U06 4 


not feminism - other than scientific counsel uf the Paris Press Associaiiun) 


ones. As for Pierre, who feared iliat restrained puhikiiv; but even Poincarfi 
women's demands for demonstrations could nm muzzle the gutter press or the 
of love meant lime lost to work and nationalist papers - Libre Purole, 
thought, hefoiimlanulenlcnmpanion. Action fran^nise, which seized the 
Ihc woman of genius he always hoped opporiunitv to attack the foreigner 
to meet and a fcljow-monomaninc with destroying'a happy (?) French home, 
whom to share his life, that is his work. Eve Curie's biography speaks only of a 


, , . , to meet and a fclIow-monomaniac with 
She wasn't an easy woman to deal with, whom to share his life, that is his work. 
la mire Curie: always right, deter- In 1895 Marie and Pierre were married 
mined to gel her way, lacking a sense of _ jp a civil ceremony, of course - and 
humour - a great help to single- spent their honeymoon cycling through 
mindedness - and not above appealing the countryside on their most welcome 
to feminine weakness (of which she weddinB-sifl. Robert Reid's biography 


counsel uf ihe Paris Press Assuciuiiun) faced (slender resources, slow rccogiii- 
restraincdpuhliciiv; buicvcnPoincard tion, demugogic chauvinism) were 
could not muzzle the guiter press or ihe faced by men as well. To her husband 
nationalisi papers - Libre Purole, she was a peerless collaborator. Her 
Action fran^aise, which seized the fcllow-scienlists accepted her from the 
opportunity to attack the foreigner first us a competitor, and an equal nr 
destroying a happy (?) French home, superior. 

Eve Curie’s biography speaks only of a The author implies (hat Marie suf- 

'campagne pcrfidc ' and docs not sa^ fered a certain frustration in being 
what (or who) it was about. Reid_ is forced to take second place to Pierre; 
more explicit, also more to ihe point and one can understand Giroud's dis- 


had little) to wreak her will (of which of A/arif Curie (1974) describes the couuJ escape public notice as a dis- 
she had iols). Timid, and one would gf lovers in love with their new astrous miscalculation. Girmid treats 
think intimidating, taciturn, strong of of technologv'. and the freedom ilie disaster as an insult - not onlv to 

memory, methodical, with a great travel in the following years that genius and to private lives, bui to 

capacity for concenlration. Exaspeiai- gave Marie some of her clearest womanhood, subject to rules men 


more explicit, also more to the point and one can und 
when he describes Marie's hcliei that gust at (he biogi 
her private relationship with Langevin current Petit L 
could escape public notice as a dis- ordinates (lie wr 
astrous miscalculation. Girmid treats even appears to 
the disaster as an insult - not unlv to priz.- in Kim five 


ing in her iron frailty: one is not memories of happiness. could safely ignore, 

surprised to hear her chief research tl u • . ^ 

assistant pounding his fists on her ..The obressivc nature of scientific Aianyrate.forsomeoneasobscsscd 
locked door and culling her ti camel - discovery has n^ever really been de- privacy as Marie, the crisis was 
not the familiar cluimeau either, but (June Goodfield s recent An traumatic, and only reinforced her 

(he academically scrupulous feminine; ® happy exception), nervous dislike of joiirnulisls. Only one 

ehamelle! Withal, a great scientist in the Luncs story remains incom- representative of Ihc press would ever 

fVMieu rictKt 1/anH nnH kAlnfiil iik pIfrtC WlthOUt 1li I iCTtC liir niOfC tilSUI miiii hnr rnnrir4r«ni*i» rtir* AninrSi'fan 


K ittc Without It. rierre U\t moi 
Inric failed for a long time to 
recognition he deserved - and 


iier own right, kind and helpful i« the Pittc wimout ii. i lerre lar more iiimi gm,j [fgp confidence, the American 
young researchers in lier laboratory. failed for a long time to gel the “Missy" Mattingicy, arranger of her 

^‘lohcrown right" might be the theme recognition he deserved - and quietly American trips and, in due course, of 
ofFronjoise Giroud's new biography. llic greatest fruslnitions biography, a document cliaracicr- 

as It probably was of much of her own either endured lay in the nature of their isijcally reticent and flat. 'ITic affair 
striving. disciplines: the tedious slogging, the with Langevin came to a brusque end, 

.. ^ .endlessly repented, the but die friendship from which it grew 


us it probably was of much of her own 
striving. 

Marie Sklodowska (1867-1934), 
Mania to her family, was born in 
Warsaw and always remained a Polish 
patriot, suspicious of Russian oppres- 
Mon. Orphaned of her mother, she 
grew up with her father- a gv/n/mrti/m 
teacher of mathematics and physics - 
her brother and her sisters. Something 
of a dreamer, who lost his savings in a 
silly speculation, Wladislaw Sklodows- 
ki was more interested in music, 
science end literature than in a career: 
hh family united, cultivated, and not 
exactly poor but fallen on hard times as 
the middle classes know them. 


experiments enuicssiy repenteu. ine but Utc friendship from which it grew 
errors, the faihyes and need to begin lagged to her death. Like many un- 


once again, the criticism, and the 
inevitaMe professional jealousies and 


|regarious persons. Marie made fast 
fiends, who stood by her. In any case. 


iiicviidmc piuicMiuiiai jcaiuuaic» niiu fnends, wtio stood by her. jn any case, 
feuds.Onlytruelovetandlovetendsto after 1911. few public obstacles re- 
be exclusive) could bind one to such sisted her for long, 
endeavours. 


gust at (he biographical notice of the 
current Petit Laroiisse, which sub- 
ordinates liie woman to the man and 
even appears to nttribiite her Nobel 
Prize to Kim. five years after his death. 
Giroiid presents Pierre giving the 
Nobel acceptance speech in 1905 with 
Marie condemned to watch and listen; 
then quotes passages from Marie's 
Stockholm speech oT 191 1 to stress her 
insistence on her own achievements; 
me. . . me. . . me. It is interesting to 
compare her treatment of these occa- 
sions with that of Eve Curie, who is 
impressed rather with Marie’s desire 
to praise Pierre and stress their com- 
nion labour. The fact is that Marie 
rcsisteii attempts to draw her into the 
feminist movcmeiil. and she did vcp> 
well on her own; and that (us Reid 
concluded) "as a woman scientist she' 
was liberated because she had created 
the conditions for her own liberation." 


Giroud's epigraph, Paul Vul^ry's “jc 
vaux ce (pic je veux”. reflects the same 
preconception. I am not w'orth what I 
will, but what I realize of my will. I may 
will (□ play the piano, yet fail for lack of 
instruction an Upructicc: or will to write 
a book and fail for lack of discipline, 
hard work or, even, talent. However 
strong a W'ill she did not bother to hide 
beneath her frail exterior, Marie did 
not will her worth, she made it. She 
liked to be better, even than Ihe friends 
with whom she swam in Bridany. on 
holiday. She liked to win, even at 
scrabble. She wjs better than niosi; 
iind slic won. Giroud. an admirable 
woman, has dcmuiisiratcd she does nut 
lack for talent - or for will. In (his case, 
however, a reader interested in the life 
and work of Marie Curie would do 
better to address himself to the work of 
her daughter or of Robert Reid. 


A Catalogue of Eutonean Scientific 
Instruments in the Pepariment of 
Medieval and Later Aniimiliies of the 
British Museum by F. A. D. Ward 
(lS2np. British Museum Publications. 
£50.07141 1.145 X) is divided into two 
main sections; "Instruments for Time 
Measurement'' and "Mathematical, 
Astronomical. Surveying and Miscel- 
laneous Instruments''. 


There was much love, indeed, and 


The war offered an opportunity for 
Marie's organizing ability: the station- 


of a dreamer, who lost his savings in a pnvale happiness was supplemented g,.y mobile radiological ambu- 
silly speculation, Wladislaw Sklodows- by public success as Pierre, who had fauces she set up performed millions of 
ki was more interested in music, worked for years as cnurge (or jur- x-rays. saving thousands of lives. The 
science end literature than in a career; charge) ae cours it the Pans School of Insmute, long a-building on 

hh family united, cultivated, and not Industnal Chemistry and Physics, was Pierre Curie (Marie now has 

exactly poor but fallen on hard times as W last appointed to a Professorship square in the 13* arrondisse- 

the middle classes know them. *bere end able to shift the locus of his surged forward after an Amer- 


eaucatton. Buthiflnereducniion. avail- piest of our life.” Inspired by the nnel«Br nhvcies and cliemistrv 
able to their brotfier, was not to be had Current interest in Roentgen's discov- ■ chemistry, 

in Poland where women were not ery of X-rays, and in the new phe- The relation between money 

n......:.. .• .i...... lit... k. i i i : 1 : 


admitted to university. So, Bronia, 

Marie’s elder sister. ■ saved enough 
money giving private lessons and bor- in'their “miserable shed" set out to Marie's generation and Pferre's, op- 
rowed some of Marie’s savings to go pursue the elements involved. They plied science evoked little interest and 
and study medicine in Paris, where she saw that uranium salts emitted rays less prestige. Disinterested work 
eventually married and set up In prac- similar to X-rays, and Marie found that alone. Pasteur declared, could lead to 
tioe with a fellow Polish exile. Mean- pjtchblend, which is a natural ore, tent progress in the theoretical field and 
while, six years as a governess-cum- itself even better to her quest. By 1898 only that, In turn, to advances in tlie 
tutor enabled Marie to save enough for grst polonium then radium haa been applied field. Research meant pure 
the fourth-class train fore to Paris and a identified; within a few years, sepa- research. The Curies never look out 
year's tuition there. Not because rated and purified, they were estab- patents oo their discovery of radium, 
French science of the was ifahed as elements. 1^ 1903, the 'which could have made them immense- 
particularly brilliant, or even because Curies' work and that of Becquerel had ly wealthy; never collected any royal- 
French mathematics was traditionally won the Nobel Prize in Physics. _ ties. Now Marie realized thet even 


nomenon of radioactivity discussed by research had not been immediately 
Henri Becquercl, the two researchers evident or readily accepted. Fori 
in their “miserable shed" set out to Marie's generation and Pierre's, np- 
pursue the elements involved. They plied science evoked little interest and 
saw that uranium salts emitted rays less prestige. Disinterested work 
similar to X-rays, and Marie found that alone. Pasteur declared, could lead to 
pitchblend, which is a natural ore, tent progress in the theoretical field and 
Itself even better to her quest. By 1898 only that, In turn, to advances in tlie 
first polonium then radium had been applied field. Research meant pure , 
identified; within a few years, sepa- research. The Curies never look out i 


ch mathematics was traditionally won the Nobel Prize in Physics, 
s, but because the Sklodowskis 

francophiles and Marie had always Glory came with a rush, relnfoi 


wre Francophiles and Marie had always . . , 

dreamed of Claude Bernard and the by public interest in the medical ap- possible industrial applications. Old 
Sorbonne. So, in 1891, at twenty-four plications of radium's radloactiyity, in ^ends in parliament and govenunent 
shejoined her sister and brother-in-law its possibilities for the treatment of „ Borel, Painlevd, Herriot - better 
in Paris. cancer and, not least, in the novelty of aware than most that brains are incon- 

I. w * . u 8n eminent scientist who was also a veniently attached to stomachs, Icgis- 

j k ^ mother. Most satis^ng, fated serious support for science 


pure research needed large funds, i 
1 , reinforced that fending was nlore likely to fol 
medical ap- possible industrial applications. i 


shejoined her sister and brother-m-law 
In Paris. 

It would be wrong to say toat she 


never looked back, since, despite their however, was the cash that accompa- research. More immediately, though 
modest nrcumstances, the Sklodo^ nied the prizes, which they used to the real money, not only for the Paris 
KBseem to have done a tot of travelling improve the primitive conditions under enterprise but for a new Polish one 
bttk and forth; and the unsentimentd which they laboured. Official recogni- bearing Marie's name, had to come 
Mane traced her most sentimental rionwBsimimrtanttoo:alectureshiDin Zmoripa oQce again. By 1932 


k J Physics for Marie, election 'to tbe another Radium Institute had been set 

. ““L Academy of Science and a profes- up in Warsaw, with sister Bronia as its 

the path, it wuld nm soiship at the Sorbonne for Pierre - at director. 


nad found her calling. In Pierre Curie been born in 1897, Eve in 1904, with no 
^6 TOuld meet the Ideal collaborator, fatemiption to their research. And 

A KwHlvap*e sane Tt ^ 


A brilliant experimentalist, Curie was 
chleOy interested in tbe varieties of 


then, quite suddenly, one rainy after- 


In neither institute was much atten- 
tion paid tO'the dangers of radioactiv- 
ity. KBdiatloo could kill henlthy cells as 
as diseased o^es; bqt Marie re- 

enteuy interested In tbe varieties ot nooii In April 1906, on the rue 

mBgnetismwbicb-atraitoftbeUmes- Dauphine, rferre walked into or ip- 8”*^ cxerase rould not ewe. Reid 
iMin to have Included spiritism, table- pg(j Jnder the wheels of a horae-cart to 

tomfng and a regard for other forces Je kUled. In May, Marie succeeded to 9"Jy £• 

fhat must, have seemed atan to X-ravs. bis Chair In General Physics, the first iSSl^Sf LtiS! 

Working aiooe or with his brother. ne ^roman to bold a university chair in tune Mane died m 1936, of leukemia 
had already made important discover- prance as she had been the first to gain ca^ed by radiation, a good few of her 
tes in the' field of magn8««n and SsdSildoSirtoJ^^^^ collaborators had preced^ her. 

wrtricity. JJ^en they m« hi J8M, (qgbel Prize. Her first lecture began Qiroud’s account draws 'heavily on 
We was thirty-Bv., Marie iwmly- whe,* he had left otf. Ihe^ent Woaraphies^^ 

■ Marie's work went oh, but being a ( 1938 ) add Robert Iteicl. Although 

Solitary, eccentric, uncompetitive, scientist in her own right was not easy easy to read, it Mntribufes no fresh 
me man seeou to have lived only for in a world ofmeni. In 1911, the year she intelHwnco, besides the authors view. 


Phys|cs. Although faring in the huma- won a second Nobel Prize - her own, of the first woman to make significant 
mtanan positivism of h» generation, thistimeinChemistry-shewasbeaten contributions to science as a heroine of 
Pierre persUMled Marie that she could at the post in an election to tfai the fcmKuat cause. And certainly, 
not ^vi^ herself between resear^ Academy of Sciences (the Academy Of looking back,' one sees the problems 
patriotism - or anything Medidne . would elect her ln-19z2). Mane nad to face, the obstuleS she 
else Science was a Jealous mistress. It That Same year the. press boiled over had to' overcome, tpe prejudices she 
could tolerate tbe occasion^ escapade with revelations about . her affair with had to vanquish because of her sox. 
7L*^«P^^3^^^P^cyfes»8aignature/or Paul Lengerin, five years her junior. One wonders, however, if .that is how 
®8use, a contribution once her^usband's brilliant student, Marie pewiwd’ her sttoallpn.'. In a 
to the Rq^an revolution in 1905 -but now at the Collftge de France. The man’sworld,sheforgcdahead,pking 
more. Marie was persuaded. With influence of her. lawyer^ Raymond no concessions and,, really, ^ed for 
■ toe ekeeptioD of the war years,. 1914 t Poincard, . the. mathematician’s none. She won on merit, which rol- 
' to, tnererWoi4dbenoiPoihin.berlife : brother, both witb the courts and with leagues denied no more than they 
. fer causes- not Polish independence, the press (Poincard happened to be would a mans. The problems that she 
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In any successful interpretation - the chosen genre, (he way in 
which the sloiy Is narrated and dramatised and the style used to 
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explore the plays Intelligently and to develop an Infoimed. 
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Each of Shakespeare's playe Is In a continuous state of 
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Until recentlv popular discourse con* 
ceming the Midole East was framed 
■n predominantly secular terms, such 
as strategy, economics, state power 
and ethnic rivalries. Quite suddenly 
these concepts were overshadowed 
by that of Islam and newspapers 
were full of disquisitions on tne na* 
ture of that reli^on, its history and 
its possible future. No doubt a cru- 
cial event in this change of emphasis 
was the Iranian revotution of 1978-9, 
but to that dramatic episode were 
joined various developments in Mus- 
lim countries to produce a picture of 
what is commonly referred to as the 
revival of Islam. From the material 
about Islam produced by newspap- 
er, journals, radio ana television 
; Edward Said has derived the mate* 
rial for this short, vigorous, but dis- . 
appointing book. 

The first part of Covering Islam is 
devoted to a discussion of different 
views of Islam and of the attitu^ 
towards Islam adopted by the media. 

It is not an easy section to read on 
account of the opacity with which 
Said surrounds some central ques- 
tions. What, for example, is Islam? 
Said remarks, reasonably enough, 
that it is a misleading iaiiel because 
it obscures great di^erences between 
Muslims. Equally reasonably, he 
observes that it is ven difficult to 
avoid using the term. But it is used 
to mean various things, with the con- 
sequence that, there are several 
Islams, all acts of will or interpreta- 
tion. Is there any reason then for 
preferring one view to another? If 
one supposes that there is some- 
where a real or objective Islam die 
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’ answer is in the affirmative; different 
interpretations may be judged 
according to the degree of their cor- 
respondence with the real. But Said 
rejects this avenue, appearing to 
deny that there is a real Islam or at 
least that it might be useful to in- 
vestigate it. Nevertheless, it is very 
plain that tie prefers some interpreta- 
tions to others and in particular dis- 
likes that which he discerns in the 
media. We may return to consider 
his solution of inis conundrum later. 

Other obscurities surround Islam, 
however. One is to do with the geo- 
graphical area he considers to be 
embraced by Islam. Nominally it is 
that area inhabited by Muslims, but 
since many of his statements are un- 
true -when applied to South and 
South-East Asia and Africa one must 
assume that he actually means the 
Middle East, fairly narrowly defined. 
Another concerns the status of his 
own study of Islam. Arc we to re- 
gard media treatment of Islam as 
typical of media treatment of a large 

f iart of die world or are wc to regard 
slam as a special case? Both, Said 
writes, implausibly. Finally, darkness 
surrounds the question of the 
media's view of Islam. It is perfectly 
clear that many different views of 
Islam have been presented in the 
media and Said does not deny this 
fact. At the same time he claims that 
there is a central consensus, which is 
determined either by government 
policy, or by what we are and want, 
or possibly by the control of the 
commanding heights of the media by 
a small group (it is not clear which 
of these ne favours). 

All of these propositions surely 
cannot be true and one begins to 
wonder whether Said's method - that 
of subjective impression derived 
from rending - is really the best way 
to conduct a study of this sort. 
Perhaps, after all, there is something 
to be said for the laborious method 
of copnting column inches and mi- 
nutes of prime lime and assigning 
them to some arbitrary catalogue or 
views. of Islam. 

The oenbrat part of Covering btam 
contains a deacription of the Lliiitbd 
Slates media's treatmem of the hos- 
tage crisis. Said remarks, justly, that 
a Tot of nonsense was written about 
Iran during this period and points 
out that nearly all of the journalisis 
sent to cover the crisis knew no 
Persian and very little of Iran or 


Islam. They were short on hard fact 
and long on not always relevant 
comment. Although few would agree 
with the sharp distinction he draws 
between American and European 
coverage, most specialists would 
agree with Said's opinion that report- 
ing in Le Monde was better than that 
in English-language papers. Said also 
notes, perceptively, that interviewers 
commonly asked the wrong ques- 
tions, thereby leaving uncoveren the 
more significant features of events. 
Anyone who has ever been inter- 
viewed as an expert on some remote 
corner of the world will be familiar 
with the situation in which questions 
are directed towards the internation- 
al features of a crisis and away from 
the more important internal aspects. 
The interviewer’s defence is that he 
is asking the questions to which peo- 
ple want answers and if the questions 
display ianorance, well, so do the 
people. Whether it is true that peo- 
ple want the answers to those ques- 
tions seems doubtful. Possibly they 
just want to know what is happening 
and whether it will affect them. 

It is not surprising that much 
American media comment on Iran 
and Islam during this period was 
hostile. Much more violent reactions 
were produced in Britain by similar 
situations in Kabul in 1842 and 
At^sslnia in 1867, and by related 
episodes at Lucknow in 1^7-8 and 
Peking in 1900. Contemplating the 
warlike resolution of these events, 
what seems most remarkable is the 
patience and restraint with which the 
United States conducted itself 
throughout the affair and (with all its 
limitations) the diligence with which 
it sought to apprehend rationally the 
causes of the problem, rather than 
the hostility (more discriminating 
than Said concedes) with which n 
regarded those responsible. No 
doubt the speed with which the gov- 
ernment of Mr Bazargan resigned, 
leaving the United States with no 
obvious recipient of an ultimatum, 
and a probably unwarranted fear of 
what the Soviet Union might do, 
conliibuted to the caution of the 
Uhited States, although some credit 
Is still due to American indulgence. 
But It Is altogether too mudi when 
Said suggests that the United Stales 
should not have become so agitated 
about the hostages In view of the 
fact that Iran was going throu^ a 
complicated revolution at the time. 

In the last part of the book .Said 
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^esb two books tes^ 't'6 tho ^a*^: 
ter depth being achieved in Chmese' 
studidg by the effbrta of groups Of 
experts workiim together on the! 
same theme. They mso make valu- 
able ^;oontribniions to the . debate on 
continuity and change in .contempor- 
ary Quna, and help, one to iinoer- 
Btanq .the , tenacity ot traditional 
Chinese culture tn'the Cece oT the 
(iby^rful . iiiipaot. i. of . the modern 
world,, : . • 


of a crime. Powerful too were the 
constraints of bureaucratism: as 1^ 
Weber put it, the administration of 
justice in traditlona] China was **a 
tvpe of patriarchal obliteration of the 
line between justice and administra- 
tion”, a description which has even 

KaAM __ ^1. _ 


Philippe Plhehenel : ; 
line mise au point en 2 tomes, 

uull0nami'importancecl9Q 
relations enlre les popiilatloiis ! 
et leurs onvironnements. ' 


mjm 


The,. concept- of laiv in China has 
^eq.^veiy dlfrerent from ouf -dwii/ 
The in a .cosmic order to which 


the s6<d^ order had to conform had. 
fundahiental Implications for Chinese 
le^l thinking.' Of- .basic important 
^ yvas the hierarehlcal Mnatare^of 
.CD.nfiictBa . •• fOthUy 'i .ethfes,; which . 
mearit that there should ^different 
mnaltios according .to - the t^a^' 
(ioftship betvveen the doer' tuid vicjihiii 


public. Indeed after the anti-rightist 
>*'pye™cnt of 1957 tiie experiment 
wth Soviet-style trials was aban- 
doned |n hivour of exclusive resort 
to the traditional inquisitoriai 
methods of adjudication, in which 
there was no place for counsel for 
the defence. 

ApM frotn distinguished contribu- 
tions tom Ipreel. on ancient Chinese 
le^..JiistinitiQin- :aiid. Miyazaki on 

.1? devoted to the ChTng 
period. Bs^ally intenestl^ are The' 

Bodde, on the allowahceB 
ma* for the age, youth, of iriflrralty 
of cri^najs, R^er, on slavery at 
the ^ of the Ch’ing I^asty, and 
Brocxnun; on-the. commerdaT con- 
tract law operating on Taiwan in the 
ninettenth century. 

. Because of the very different na- 
ture , of . their Subject-matter. Kleln- 
irian,, Lin and. (heir, collaborators 
have had' to. restrict their researdies 
laigely ; to Taiwan and overseas 
Chinese coiphnioiHes, including 

'those li) America* One of the priine 
questions ^hich Norhiat and Abnor- 
mAh Behaviour. Jn -Chinese' ^Culture 
addrastes itself: to' is ”What 'afe the 
: uij4vjM arid, i^at ate the culturei 
Speciljc dittieftsfoiu 6f:.ihilholQgy arid 
‘ d^pnoe :aAoag: ailhMe?!' HereJtho 


describes the sources of the media’s 
view of Islam and sets out his own 
position in more general terms. All 
Knowledge, claims Said, is deter- 
mined by situation: the situation of 
the West in relation to Islam ensures 
that ail knowledge is political and is 
acquired and used to serve the pur- 
pose of domination, the perpetuation 
of an unequal relationship. Those 
who write about Iran caunot evade 
their situation, and all be asks is that 
they should be conscious of it. What 
he objects to is what he sees as the 
hypocrisy of the Orientalist who, he 
contends, claims that his knowledge 
of Islam is objective. He singles out 
for attack Bernard Lewis for claim- 
ing that Europeans study other civi- 
lizations out of curiosity and 
Leonard Binder for claiming that 
disciplinary codes reduce the element 
of inevitable bias in the approach of 
the scholar towards another culture. 
The basis of European interest in 
other cultures. Said asserts, has al- 
ways been "commercial, colonial or 
mintary expansion, empire”. 

Covering Islam is, therefore, 
evidently and avowedly the third and 
final volume treating tne themes first 
set out in Orientalism. The picture of 
Islam displayed by the meaia is one 
originally drawn by the Orientalist, 
who, in the United States, is still, 
Said would have us believe, the tool 
of those interests concerned to per- 
petuate the unequal relationship. 

This is not the place either to 
reopen the discussion of Orientalism 
or to examine Said’s familiar intellec- 
tual position. But one major critic- 
ism of this book should be made. 
Said complains tht he cannot under- 
stand what Binder means when he 
writes (admittedly a little darkly) ol 
disciplinary codes reducing bias. 
Most scholars, however, wouTd agree 
that one way in which the wiTdei 
flights of fancy are controlled is the 
basic rule that statements should be 
in accordance with the evidence.- 
Seemingly Said does not accept this 
rule. A feature of Orientalism was 
the circumstance that many of the 
lengthy quotations which Said pro- 
duced to demonstrate so-called 
Orientalist attitudes simply did not 
bear the meaning which he ascribed 
to them, it was not a matter of n 
difference of interpretation but of 
straightforward misrepresentation. In 
the present book it is more difficult 
to pin the author down, since leng- 
thy quotations are seldom given and 


the sources are mainly two-year-oW 
newpapers. tiresome, thouTw 
warding, to check. There isVdaT 
ger. therefore, that readers mv 
assume t^hat Said has done his hS 
work, that he has faithfully repre. 
sented what the media actuillv £id 
about Islam; and that further JefiS 
may proceed from that position 
SnSise." would W^mosi 

Two examples must suffice to illus- 
trate Smd s cavalier approach to evi- 
Islam. On pare 
IS a quotation fronTin 
editonal by Ernest Conine in the 

(December 10, 
1979). The interpretation which fo|: 
lows IS a complete distortion of what 
Conine wrote. To select one pa«»fp 
- Conine wote; “. . . the Shah is 
hated not just because his police 
tortured people but also becau» he 
took away government subsidies 
from Moslem holy men". Said com- 
ments: “Conine assumes, wiihoui 
any warrant except ethnocentric bias, 
that Iranians were less troubled by 
torture than by the insult to (heir 
holy men”. The concept of the rela- 
tive importance of the Shah's off- 
ences is imported solely by Said. 
What would he say to one of his 
students who perpetrated so 
elemental an error in a comprehen- 
sion test? Tlie second example is 
taken from the preceding page. Re- 
ferring to an article by Edmund Bos- 
worth in the Los Angeles Times of 
December 12, 1979, Said claims that 
Bosworth supports the "theory that 
all [Said’s emphasis] political activity 
for a period of almost twelve hun- 
dred years in an area that includes 
Turkey, Iran, Sudan, Ethiopia, Spain 
and India can be understood as ema- 
nating from the Muslim call for 
jlhatT. The casual reader is left to 
take this statement on trust. As I 
write, however, 1 have before me a 
copy of this article (entitled "Will 
Iran launch a Holy War?") which was 
first published in Newsday on D^ 
cember 2, 1979. It is a discussion of 
the role of the Jihad in recent Mus- 
lim history and concludes that it is 
unlikely that a general Muslim sm 
would oe directed against the West. 
There is absolutely nothing what- 
soever in it to justify the slatement 
about "all political activity etc”. If 
(his is a fair sample of Said’s stan- 
dards of interpretation one is iwt 
surprised that he should be so brntile 
to the idea of objective knowledge- 


absorbing interest for Chinese stu- 
dies IS to see spelt out by experts (he 
precise nature of the m^cal con- 
sequent which may result from the 
stresam) asMcts of Chinese social in- 
stitutions, For example, the daugh- 
teMn-law’s situation in (he tradition- 
al family is a special source of cultur- 
ally ennndered stress which has, 
yielded nigh rates of psychological 
problems and suicide among young 
married women. 

Indeed Andrew Hsieh and 
Jonathan Spence conclude that for 
long perioefo of Cana’s pre-modem 
history suicide was not regaled as 
deviant. The andent source-book for 

? raiseworthy female suldde is the 
: muah ‘ '(Biographies , of 
Wbmen);.whl(^.g{Ves^:6^ of 
vremen prefcrriflg death to the in- 
.fntigemeat of the most trivial rules 
of propriety. One of these heroines 
^n. perished in the flames because 
there was no chaperon to escort her 
trom her burning home. Such were 
the examples ordiastity set before 
won^ fe traditional China, 

• ■ The famQy' institution is also very 
" **’L*‘'® mentalK 
^ ^““8-yi Un and 
j Because rnental 
^ r^arded as punishment 

S filw H norms such 

F®*y. these problems, like so 
many, others in Chinese society,' tend 

rati£ :the family 

meMi te agendes. This 

• tpw- medical aumoritles mav 

iSwsJlIf Incidence; ^ of . nientiS 

*®P*ntuated ;py the .fed 
jhe femUy IMheeiS 


B disgrace, which is mitigated if it n 
believed that the sufferer has phytic 
al rather than mental disorders, la . 
view of the belief in the moral caus« 
of mental illness, the cure is lutural- 
ly sought in moral exhortatio^ a 
tradition which survived in the PM* 
pie’s Republic in the form of gjMp 
therapy through the study of Mso 
Tke-tung’s thought. 

Ftirther evidence for the 
of Chinese culture is to be found » 
an interesting essay by Engwng 
Tan on cuRure-bouna syndwmw 
among overseas Chinese, indunuv 
koro, the phobia that the P*nj? .'? 
retracting into the body tmd tiiaf tne 
patient will die when it ffoalty JJJJ. 
iso: this phobia has been tooed w* 
to the tenth century in Ctana ano, 
somewhat implausibly, attnbuled w 
the prominence , of castration as 
punishment in that country. 

For those whose inierret .Is to 
bizarre and more central manifcsB 
lions of Chinese culture ibcr* ^ 

Ittinnrfoei* janntrihlltinf) uV j8in»’ . 


from the practice of adopting yoa®8 
girls as prospective bri068,_ poiJ*’ 
dry, levirate, sororate, “sjnnt 
riage” (le. to the ghost of a dejo 
beteothed), to “same-sex 
He concludes that we are introducing 
our own prejudices in thinking 
“normal” ana "deviapl"* ■' 

rious marriage patterns result ijo® - 
the overriding need tO 
the fentily grmp 

bers, to wmeh: end .me slow . , 
unreliable processes pf . 

production are oftiy 


. 1 : 
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Kitsch, bombast and enlightenment 


Fascist Protection 


By Norman Stone 


1'ri‘usscn: Versuch cincr Bllanz 
Mfiriin-Ciropius Bau, West Berlin 

Both German st.iteK h.nvc lately heen 
liaving n competition for (he Prussian 
inhcrftsmcc. The East Cerniaiis, 
whose gcogrtiphical position, nriificial 
slate ancT guose-slepping soldiers 
(what would ine "Victims of Fascism” 
hiive made of (hose grim guards out- 
side their monument in the cenire of 
Berlin?) give (hem (he obvious claim, 
were first off the mark. Their televi- 
sion mounted a series un Scliarnliorsi 
and the Prussiiin recovery nfier IkOti; 
their liisiorians publicly announced 
(hilt it was wrong to call all ruling 
classes, all of (he time, reactionary; 
awl. now that the fraiernul peoples 
are encouraged to associate Cumnuin- 
ism with the national cause. In history 
and .snort, (he East Germans have 
been discovering n nationalism of their 
own. The crowning symbol of this was 
the restitution, to its old place Unicr 
den Linden, of the (hideous) statue of 
Frederick the Great which, after the 
war. had been dumped in obscurity. 
The West Germans' reply has' been 
to stage an exhibition of Prussian 
history, in a building Just by the Wall. 

I came to this exhibition with u 
jaundiced eye. arriving not from the 
west but from the east. It was a 
journey that had taken in Auschwitz- 
Birkenau: acre upon .icrc of wooden 
huts, spaced with shattering regular- 
ity. divided into lots by ancient barbed 
wire, and the whole camp cut in half 
by the now rusting railway line that led 
straight to the gas chambers. The jour- 
ney took me through Warsaw, so jwns- 
tnkingly restored after its total de- 
struction by the Germans in 1944, and 
even through the flat lands of Pozna- 
nia, annexed to Prussia for over a 
century. Your feelings about Prussia 
do hot improve when you enter Bast 
Berlin. Red placards, visible from the 
train, celebrate twenty years of “antl- 


cciith-ccntury Prussia was enlightened 
enough to do duly as a propag.inda 
effort today. But Prussia of the iater 
nineteenth century? 


'For Our 


Security”, is the claim. When, on a 
Saturday morning, ^u reach the 
Friedriclistrasse crossing-point, you 
Join a queue of hundreds - ordinary 
tourists, international youth with its 
vast rucksacks and transistors, Cast- 
arbeiter back from a spree in the east, 
and, saddest of all, broken-down East 
German (jensioners, some with 
crutches, going to see their relatives in 
the West. This huge queue struggles 
through a narrow corridor of corru- 
gated iron towards two customs-posts, 
where a grim official looks you sternly 
in the eye to make sure yours is the 
race recorded in the passport photo- 
graph. 

None of it is a good introduction to 
an exhibition that calls itself Prussia: 
Striking a Balance (what the title real- 
W means is “Prussia: Good and Bad”, 
put the organizers have sensibly 
avoided adjectives, and have tried 
desperately hard to avoid, giving off- 
ence), Still, qualifications at once 
spring to mind. Auschwitz was largely, 
thou^^ up by South Oennans, and 
grated often enough by Ukrainians. 
Bast Germany was created by fo- 
^ners, and. is worked by Saxons - 
. ^tiche Prussians. The models tor 
East Berlin were firstly Moscow and 
then Chicago: the Foreign Ministry 
' Idoks (inappropriately) like an enor- 
; mous travel a^ncy. Then again, the 
evils that we associate with Prussia are 
^(uniquely Prussian. In many ways, 
for instance, Scotland resembles.a de- 
miutarized Prussia, and the Prussian 
characteristics - honesty, frugality, 
.. cleanliness, order,: discipline, effort, 
intolerance and lack of imagination - 
ren be found in the annals of many 
Protestant parishes, great or small. 

. J^en these Protestant civilizations 
' tied, to come, to terms with .rofter, 

iiSl'P was often a 

. ' ^aderabte distbrtioh of ' the 'worst 
' ‘foatiires of both .sides.'The Scots* ex- 
^rie^ vviih the Irish is iriinored by 
Prussians’ . experience with the 
fTjfosy who..at one time made: up a' 
thlM of Prussia's population. Eight* 




This West German exhibition has 
been mounted with Prussian modesty 
und charm. It is enormous. As vou 
enter it und look up. your eye is first 
Ciiiight by :i horse's nimp, suspended 
from a balloon. It is the nether end ol 
a plastic replica of an equestrian statue 
nr Kaiser Wilhelm I. The old party 
rather bicarily waves a swnrd, but in 
his life-time he was chiefly memorable 
for a mealiness that could almost siiiiul 
an exhibition of its own: he would 
solemnly mark his deeanier. after he 
had hurl his glass of wine. '1 his phistic 
Pegasus canters around abnve an 
assemblage u( ninetecutii-ceniury iu- 
dustriiil artefacts, in the middle of 
which there is a very large Krupp gun. 
On two floors around, there are por- 
traits, books, prints, siutiies. orna- 
ments, uniforms, models, letters, 
pamphlets, cartoons, plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, pieces of furniture, and 
an enormous whnt-the-butler-saw con- 
taining three-dimensional shots of old 
Berlin. It is irresistible. 

It is of course nearly impossible to 
exhibit a country. Vou might manage 
it for Anhalt-Zerbst, but what a bore 
that would be. A Great Power, with 
frontiers that took in widely different 
parts of the European continent, and a 
past that takes in all the -ocracies and 
-opolies in the book, defies this kind 
of display unless a strong central 
theme can tie established. In Inis exhib- 
ition, an old Austrian jibe about 
Prussian architecture at once springs 
to mind: poverty, disguised by ricn- 
ness. 

In the first, imd vital, place, Prussia 
is not a visual country. It was too 
sluck'Up to have a naif tradition of any 
charm, and too provincial to have 
much concept of aesthetics. In this 
exhibition, there are many portraits. 
You move, however, from weasely. 
frigid sixteenth-century faces to a 
Dutch daub of “The Great Elector as 
Scipio” (he looks like Porthos) and 
then to the grim, flinty countenances 
of the Prussian Enlightenment (vague- 
ly reminiscent of the rows of worthies 
round the assembly hall of the Edin- 
burg Academy. 

Tbe objets d'art, here displayed in a 
profusion that boilers on the manic, 
are not much better. Where not im- 

K ' 1 they wobble uneasily betwen 
and bombast, or at best pass- 
able pastiche. There are two irresist- 
ibly funny glass figurines of Marx and 
lassalle, containing musical boxes, 
which hurdy-gurdy into a goon-show 
Marseillaise when you pass them, but 
otherwise there is nothing much you 
can do but devise a Podsnap Prize for 
the ugliest exhibit. It is won hands 
down by the Gty of Cologne, for 
presenting to the iCalser a service of 
gold and silver that is of a breath- 
taking hldeousness: knives and forks 
that resemble petrified roots, caiidel- 
abras like (riffids. 

In architecture, too, Prussia ‘was a 
mess. True, there was a brief period, 
coinciding roughly with the English 
Regency, when Berlin acquired a ce^ 
tain spareness and elegance, as the 
“Frideridangni” today testifies (what 
is left of it). Unter den Linden was 
well-planned, to give a glQnzendsie 
Perspektive, ropied from, and maybe 
outdoing, the Prospekt parts of 
Catherine’s Petersburg. However, in 
the nineteenth century a hand of un- 
, rivalled ponderousness fell on Berlin. 
'The damage it has done has been 

.1, kb. l.bk>« 


! excellently described ^ Wolf Jobst 
Siedler in one of the five paperback 
volumes that accompuiy this exhlbl* 



"King FRITZ", one of 216 pen-and-ink drawings by Adolph von Menzel 
(ISiS-IWS) reproduced in FRITZ der Kflnig: Leben und Abemeuer 
Friedrichs des Grossen mit Bllden vom Adolpb v. Menzel with captions 
by Wolfgang Venohr (224pp. Bergiseh Glaabach: Litbbe. 3 785/ 0284 
1), The fivay genre pictures (some with their personages’ exclanuttions In 
riond-shaped balloons) are all taken from four books with illiatratlom 
by the succes^ul artist and llthMrapher von Menzel, published between 
1840 (Old 1878. Frederick the Great b here shown need Just 44, m the 
beginnl/ig of 1756 and the high point of hb life - "the Ihlle man from 
Berlin (7.65m) known throughout the whole nvrld", in hb bejewelled, 
c^ourpd, personal uniform. 


(rates quite heavily on the eighle 
and nineteenth centuries, and tail 


troyed the historic perspectives. Capi- (rates quite heavily on the eighteenth 
talists ' who boasted that the only and nineteenth centuries, and tails off 
good thing about their tenements was into the twentieth. IndustriBlization - 
me acouwes - completed the wreck, the floorshow of machinery - and the 
By the turn of the century, the Alex- working-class movement of the Kais- 
anderplatz was a faceless, bombastic er’s time make a good showing, but 
mess: and in 1906 people were already Weimar and the Nazis are squeezed 
lamenting the fate of old Berlin, the into (he last two rooms. The hor^ of 
first of Europe’s cities to be ruined in the 1930s and 40s are dealt with, in 


first of Europe’s cities to be ruined in 
the name oi progress, :Here, at any 
■rate, is a Prussian tradition to whicn 
East Berlin can lay a claim of unrival- 
led legitimacy. 

Visually, then, there is nothing 
much you can do with Prussia. You 
have to organize historical artefacts as 
best you can. The organizers of this 
exhibition have responded to the chal- 
lenge in the modern maiUier:. they 
have lined the walls with Prose, It is 


the 1930s and 40s are dealt with, in 
effect, only by two television screens 
as you go out, which show new$rise| of 
the era. Neither Teutonic Knights nor 
Nazis really fit into this assemblage, 
and the rest is an unconnected col- 
joge.The exhibitors have, quite under- 
standably, been embarrassed by the 
Prussian Old Adam. They barely men- 
tion Hegel, and the God of Battles nOl 


nineteenth century). In similar vein, 
the liberals of 184K arc well covered; 
there is an effective display nf their 
pamphlets and cunuims. some of 
which are quite funny, ihuiitih they do 
not achieve (he brnatisiLle-rudencss of 
:i Gillniy, lei alone a Daumier. Con- 
siderahic space is given, in later 
rooms, to the dial' ami ^•iwky aitc- 
facis of the social dcmccrais a'ml the 
women's movenieni - in fact, they 
have more altcniiun thiin the Nazis 
get, or even Weimar. 

All of this is reasonable enough. 
*''V But (he exhiltilors have not known . 
how to handle the oilier side of Prus- 
sia. There is. after the seventeenth 
century, next to nniliing nn ihe Junk- 
ers or their rolaliiMishm with their 
peasiinis - surely one of (he essential 
cloinciits in that murvellous oppres- 
sive machinery, of wheels and cogs 
reaching fur down into the peasantry, 
that turned this sandbox into a great 

P ower. The harsh character of the 
russian emancip.ition of the serfs, 
which was just a device for transfer- 
ring land to the large estates and 
squeezing the small peasants off the 
land, is not expiainca. Above all. the 
army has been treated in a very 
strange and inappropriate way. 

Thu nineteenth- (let alone the twen- 
tieth-) century army has been more or 
less ignored. The eiglueenth-ccntury 
ormv appenrs as a collection of uni- 
forms, old weapons, officers' por- 
traits. and a few battle-plans. Its 
extraordinary martial music and 
amazing drill appear only^ on a 
television screen, in which a silhouet- 
ted soldier, 'to a few bars of military 
jingle, does about-turns every ten 
y.i, seconds or so. Military glory really 
Svv appears only in a spectacular room of 
Bismarck kitsch: huge, sub- 

Meissonnier paintings of him on a 
white horse, waving a sword, or a 
life-sized statue of him dreksed as a 
blacksmith. 1 left this exhibition none 
the wiser as to why the Prussian army 
won so many victories, or why (hey 
were so misused. We arc given no due 
as to the tension between Ihe dynas- 
let ty's Calvinism and ihe'masses’ Luther* 
i^r anism; there is nothing to explain why 
^ Prussions, for all their talents, were 
such appallingly ))oor politicians (even 
the bourgeois ones benaved ns if they 
were aelmg out the rftle cast for them 
en ^y Marx); the space given to Prussia’s 
Ifg vast Polish inheritance is absurdly 
scanty, and consists, quite inapprop-. 
rintely, mainly of appeals made In 
’ * 1848 for Prusso*Polisn amity (it was 

(he allegedly liberal emperor 
— Frederick III who was the first Frus* 
,-n.k sian ruler to stop his eldest son, (he 
koff Kaiser, from learning Polish), 

on - whole exhibition is 

d (he dumb, virtually 

Kni«. unexplained industrial machinery on 
k„I the ground floor. Of that, at least, we 
'ezed obvious point) and U is my 

only enduring (though unrewarding) 
^ ju memory of this display. 

'Cens On leaving the exhibition, I was 
ie|of handed a pamphlet by local "protes- 
s nor tors. Why spend ten million Marks, 
lage, they asked, on a silly question such as 
col* “Preussen: Versuch einer Bilanz”? 
ndcr- The balance of Prussia, they argued , is 
y the “corpses, corpses and still more corp- 
men- ses”. They are wrong, but it is possible 
s not to see what they mean. I should have 
done better to stny at home and read 
• Carlyle, 


have Hned'the walls with Prose, It'is 'They have olearlv been . hapixest 

good Prose, TOmpetently summarizing when dealing with the “credlt’^side. ■■■■ — — 

complicated : historical issues, and They have covered the Enliditenment CUP have recently reissued J. P, 

.... k. . * _< (1^ I- J... .* .1 (• 


attractively printed on some collateral 
descendant of Ihe rayon that was one 


of nineteenth-centure Prussia's indus* Red mention of Kant, or the Kfinigs 
(rial athfevemente. But you do not go - berg io which Prussian ' Englighten 


tion. To keep up with the HabsbUrgs 
and with Baron Ha'ussmann, the Kais- 
ers knocked down large parts of their 
historical inheritance in order to ^r- 
ife their own fantasy veraion of it.^ie 
SiegesMIee: containing dozens of sta* 
. tues of the Kaiser’s boring ancestors, 
the Reichstag, the Staaisbibllothek 
> and: that unutterable rethedral des- 


to exhibitions to read: and, when it 
comes to lookiug at objects, you ' are 
left with an imrecssjon of shapeless 
profusion.. 

One, (rouble is that the organizers 
have tried to do ;tpo much, I'Tmagine 
that thoy had too maiiy interest- 
groups (o satisfy - socialists, indus- 
trialists, diplomats, foreigners, histor- 
ians. The exhibition starts off in the 
mists of the Teutonic ()rder, concen* 


some collateral decently enou^; evocations of relig-' Stern's Re-lnterpreiatlons: Seven stu- 
>n that wiu one lous toferande (but a surprisingly Um- dies in nlneteentfheeniury German 
Prussia's indus- Red. mention of Kant, or the Kfinigs- Itieraftire (370pp. £25 hardback. 0 
berg 10 which Prussian ' Englighten* 521 23983 4; £7.95 paperback 0 521 


Itient owed do much); a few letters by 
the Varehagen von Ense; a good moa-, 
el of classical Berlin; Frederick Ihe 
Great's flute; a picture, of old Bach 
composing Ids fest keyboard work for 
the nrst pianoforte;, a description of 
,the educated vromen's spJoM towards 
the end ibf the eighteenth .century 


521 23983 4; £7.95 paperback 0 521 
28366 3). Tlie book is a study of 
German prose itom the death of 
Goethe to the heyday of the Wilhel- 
menian Empire, and includes essays 
on Grillparzer, Bdchner, Schopen- 
hauer, Heine, Stiftef and Fontane: this 
last, with its compaiiso'n of Ef/i Briest 
with Madapie Bovary and Anna Kare- 


. Ill 

, M 

'•■iK 

1 


(though no mention pf the one run by. nit^ was singled out for praise in the 
Schopenhauer’s mother, which made' TZ^s teview of the bpok when'R 
him the pleading misogynist Of the appeared iii 1964, . 
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MI5 


British Security 
Service Operations 
1909-1945 

nTgeiTwest 

Nigel Weat'a study of this most 
secrot and most ndaunderstood of 
governmentdepartraents is the 
fruit of three yefirs of painstaking 
rosearch in the course of which 
he has traced and interviewed 
Nassl and Soviet agents, counter 
intelligence offioera, case offlcei's, 
and, remarkably, many double 
agents. Laced with true 
anecdotes, the narrative is as 
bizarre and as compulsively 
readable as the no^a of Graham 
Greene or J ohn Le CaiTd, 
0370303246 Ulus £7>95 

Fiction 

Zemindar 

VALERfE 

FITZGERALD 

Winner of the 1981 
Historical Novel 
Prize in memory of 
Georgette Heyer 

'The winner of the Historical 
Novel Prize in memory of 
Georgette Heyer has al ways 
turn^ up trumps. ..(here is a .. 
novel in which there is space and- 
timetodiscqW'alargecastpf ■ 
.bhaiacterf »h6th Indian and 
British . . and vivid desorlptione 
of li^sniifo and landscape, and 
a love story. A winner in^^. ' 
PKIMPP A TOOMGY, Th» Tbn€8 
'a worthy winner . . . outdoes all ' 
recent entronUinthe freld of 
Western writing on India*. 

. FRADIfU GUPTARA, 

New Standard ■ 
OS7OSO4202 £6-96 

ALLAN 

MASSIE 

The Death of 
Men 

fbund it a highly Intelligent' ' 

novel*. GBAHAUQBBENB 

. .extraordinary achievement 
. . ,ItistheflnestnewnovelI 
have had for review fbr a year*. 
SOBBR'T NYE, Ouordian 
■ 'AbrilUantbdok. . , An - 

enthralling, exppiidy hai^dled . 
;’::,8torj^,'pain^j?£^leyR^^ 

good, ^7^ JOeqth of M 0 n etiswns , 
Massia’a reputation as ^spl,^jd‘: 
npVdlist*. ■ aEOBGBBVLL^ * 
^.,,'.NewJ^etiq(i‘Soe 

i^O870$i}3a9i■ ^ 
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Grey beard and glittering eye 


By K. Z. Cieszkowski 

Thomas Carlyle 1795-1881 
National Portrait Gallery 

Whereas the large centenary exhibi- 
tion at the National Library of Scot- 
land set out to document Carlvle's 
life and writings, with a wealth of 
manuscripts and letters and other 
dements from the Library's own 
holdings and elsewhere, the smaller 
display at the National Portrait Gal- 
lery in London concentrates solely 
on portraiture. Any ancillary docu- 
mentation (a small selection of books 
and letters, in particular illustratiM 
Carlyle's relationship with the NPG 
- a medallion-portrait of Carlyle 
appears on the facade of the Gallery, 
above the entrance) is offered rather 
as an afterthought. What is impor- 
tant is the image of the man - a 
portraitist's dream. 

The early, beardless Carlyle was 
delineated by John Unnell (an im- 
possibly romantic portrait dating 
mm 1843-4) and Samuel Laurence - 
the fine portrait by Laurence is in a 
private collection, but is reproduced 
on the cover of the Edinburgh cata- 
logue. The outstanding feature of 
Carlyle’s face at this time was the 
tight-lipped mouth, the lower lip 
thrust forward sharply to ^ve him a 
Arm nnd intransigent expression. 
Carlyle’s beard, once grown (for the 
most curious of reasons - as an ex- 
pression of solidarity with the sol- 


diers then Aghting in the Crimea), 
ranks high m the league-table of 
Eminent Victorian Beards ~ along- 
side the bearch of Meredith and the 
young Hardy, above those of Brown- 
ing and Darwin, but a shade below 
those of Bagehot and Tennyson. 
Carlyle’s face reverted in middle age 
to that of the Lowlands peasant, 
with something of the Old Testament 
prophet thrown in - the hair wildly 
unkempt and unruly, the beard thicK 
and greying from the extremities. 
The eyes took over from the mouth 
as the most expressive feature of his 
face^ the usual expression being one 
of intense melancholy and tragic 

S 'oom - a visual expression of what 
e letters make plam. 

As regards the later portraita, it is 
impossible to do more than just 
speculate on who got it right - Car- 
lyle’s own judgement cannot be re- 
lied on too much, as he was notor- 
iously erratic in his valuation in 
pictorial matters. Of the five major 
later portraits (Watts, Whistler, Mil- 
lais, Robert Herdman and Boehm), 
Cariyte preferred Herdman's (on 
loan from the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery) and hated Watts's (the 
second version of three is on dis- 
play). In the ease of the famous 
whistler picture, Carlyle thought the 
artist bad done a portrait of his 
clothes rather than of his features. 
Whistler’s painting (ori^ally 
"Arrangement in Grey and Blaclc 
No. 2'^- not a very flattering title 
from sitter’s point of view) shows 
a profoundly sad and tired man, the 
expression vacant and melancholy in 
the extreme - but it Is one of the 


Anest images of Carlyle that have 
come down to us. Millais’s portrait is 
the most eloquent in its presentation 
of the man, bearing as does a 
great sense of dignity and solid grand- 
eur. The gloom is replaced by an 
intellectual vitality, and the sitter 
looks out with an expression of chal- 
lenge and combattveness - the face is 
moulded in thick broad strokes, but 
the hands have been left unfinished, 
only lightly sketched in, clasping the 
head m a walking cane. In Helen 
AUingham’a small watercolour, Car- 
lyle seems dominated by his sur- 
roundings ' furniture, portraits of 
Cromw^l and Luther, etc. 

The photographs fix the features 
sufficiently to suggest that Watts’s 
portrait failed to achieve a likeness, 
and one of the Julia Margaret 
Cameron photographs (from the 
Herschel album - the craggy face 
emerging from darkness, invested 
with great mystery and a deep si- 
lence) is one of tne most powerful 
images of Carlyle, and certainly the 
finest of her photographs. 

In addition to portraits of Carlyle, 
there is a small gallery of portraits of 
Carlyle’s heroes - Dante, Cromwell, 
Frederick the Great, Luther, Napo- 
leon, Samuel lohnson, Bums - nut 
no Robert Peel, in fact no contem- 
porary heroes at all. The display 
takes it cue from the On Heroes 
lectures, * and could be accused of 
grossly simplif^g Carlyle's ideas by 
transranning them into simple hero- 
worship. However, the catalcme 
adds the nuances to this simpU^a- 
tion. 



An 1875 aquatint of Cartyle bv an 
unknown artist, from the exhibition 
reviewed here. 


Plumbing the shallows 


Lands and languages 


By David Profumo 


Hie Beasih Bcntlludea of 
Balthazar B« 

Duke of York's Tlieaie 


J. T. Donleavy’s association with the 
theatre has not always been fortun- 
ate, but this has characteristically not 
deterred him from presenting a stage 
adaptation of yet another of his 
novels, the. richly comic Balthazar B. 
Unfortunately the task of funnelliag 
sudi an episodic book into a coher- 
ent play results in an untidy script 
in wlte of the comic strength of 
much of its dialogue. The first quar- 
ter of the novel, which deals beauti- 
fully with Balthazar’s childhood, is 
excluded and the play opens In his 
student diambets in post-War Dub- 
lin, where he leads a lonely, elegant 
life away from hJs nafive France, 
en^ged in the joint pursuite of 
Natural Sciences and the lovely Eli- 
zabeth Fitzdare, only to have his 
university career terminated after a 
aexpal imbroglio organized by his old 
sclioolfriMd, the ebullient Beefy. 







uriinppy / ^ 

QUiid-ptigglihg sexual pursdu^^ 

. ,Th^ are two' major friuita with 
.this design. Hritly;- fhe character of 
Baltha^ is giYen .very . little : ^pe 
fof'develOQmetit, since the ImamDa- 
.tivb life -which 'the novel affordOim 
th^iigb its blend of first*: iind tbird- 
pqrjMQ. narration to reduced to a few 
pnuitiatoetbry teveriiNdurihg the di^ 
ruiptive. scen^chau^^ his 

ideal' .ztdgci-piesence , as Bsltha^r. 
th^etorci Patrick B.yitfcatl has. little 

yerbal..iafla.munitfen';)wittil.iivh|cb (b. 
oombaV tne- disb^iigiy. obscene per- 
fpriri^b^ df.thc^.ltoaw Be^, piay* 

'cd . •'hv•:^•^•ymon • a« 


from Its central figure and becomes a 
veliicle for the beastly beatitudes of 
Beefy, Instead; his compulsive search 
for sin and his amazing professional 
misfortunes establish him as a 
personality of more interest than his ■ 
diffident mend, and Simon Callow 
whirls through the part Uke a man 
possessed. 

As Fitzdare, Susan Gilmore has to 
contend with the second problem, 
for her appearance Is confined to the 
first part, yet her presence as the girl 
of Balthazar’s fantasies must haunt 
the rest of the play. She Is certainly 
alluring, but the tantalizing shyness 
of then courtship is ssdly compress- 
ed into two scenes. Thu important 
sentimental axis to the plot rails to 
survive the .second part, where Ron 
Daniels’s direction jpves undue 
prominence to a series of cameo epi- 
sodes wbidi bewilder the audience as 
much as the hero. The emphasis is 
on scenes of sexual titUlatlon and 
farce during , which Balthazar atrug- 
ries to keep in mind the memory of 
his former love, while participating 
fully in a number of romps: we see 
him emerge naked from nis amours 
to confront a posse of voyeuristic 
neighbours, attend a live striptease 
show with Beefy, and attempt to 
seduce Alpho'osine,-. played by Lik^es 
Romiuy as .an ab'piAt .whor 

adidreiieg thOTRench-born-. Balthazar ^ 
in .a thick Parisian ac£bpt. Amld.sucji 
a:mdme'o£ 'eitc6unterB''the adoration 
of Fitzdare necessarily loses credibil- 
ity, 'and the pathos jhe. conclusion 
.evaporates’,' i'-'.' ■ " 

.For, ':addtou .'Of iDptileavy, .thla 
makA ati: inferiatlng.evBnliig;.th0ij^T 
the theatrical realization of JSeefy os 
<B lively libertine is. a comic triumph; 

, and $ue Foniutori’s costume d^g^' 
honcAit.tlto book'i.com stomal, 
details,' play itself lacks' fo^,! 
Chsiracters, are ihtrodilced aiqd then 
drbppi^^with iitUe, cpntihuifyj and 
while 'thii ellow'some splendid: 
^xformm^ en paMaA):(p|uticuiarly 


By Paul Muldooik 

Three Sisters 

Grand Opera House, Belfast 

This Is the second production from 
the Field Day Theatre Company, 
established last year by Brian Friel 
and Stephen Rea with a view to 
brlnglu drama to towns throughout 
IrelaodT Three Sisters opened in Der- 
n’s Guild Hall, itself the setting for 
rael’s play The Freedom of the City, 
and has been packing them In in 
Belfast's Grand Opera House, vari- 
ous centres throughout Ulster and 
more recently in the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, as part of the Dublin 
Theatre Festival. 

Field Day's first production was of 
Brian Friers Translations, arguably 
the single most Important piece of 
writing to come otit of Ireland in the 
last ten years. I can think of no 
contemporary Irish writer who has so 
boldly and delicately explored the 
complexities of the Irish mind, or 
d&piayed such an understanding of 
the rdatlonship between land and 
language. In his previous play, 
Ar&AMmts, ' Friel, . demonstrated a 
Ghekhovtan abilify tb allow the '^pld- 
dlbiK little ttaings^'of day-to-day life 
to lUuminate much larger issues. His 
.technical facility is such that he can 
inhyince his audience that most of 
the- charactere jn Tmnslatlons are 
comihunicaUng: through the medium 
of Imh, whereas, they are in rerdlty 
Engtl^, He now brin& h» 
^8 to pear oh a reworking of Three 

, VThis- to [neither' a direct translation 
nbrn the. Russian, nor., a revamping 
' or tlje- basic ‘Scenario on the lines of 
l^mas Kllroy's , The Seagull, set in 
ninpt^th-renluW Galway. Ariel’s 
proc^ure here has r.been to plot a 
'Cpursn aih<ohB' thi vsirioiK 


"that’s a wild big crowd", "as thick 
as poundles" - which seems iacon- 
gnious, there's nothing rema^bly 
“Irish", nothing obviously provincial. 

The direction by Stephen Rea b 
unobtrusive, and the ^erfomnmoM 
are by and large self-effacing. Sorcha 
Cusack and Eileen Polwck are 
strong as Olga and Masha. I waso t 
quite so convinced by , OImq 
rouere's rather unsympathetic Inna, 
nor by James Ellia’s exaggeratedly 
swaggering Vershinin. Nuala Hayci 
makes a marvellously scatter-creined 
Natasha, while Nfall Buggy and 
Eamon Kelly are excellent as Tuseih 
bach and Cnebutyidn. John Quna^ 
account of Audrey Prozorov is new 
entirely credible, but Michael Deny 
presents a masterful cameo as Fora- 
pont. 


Three Sisters can be seen at 


Action and acting. 


By Ray Ockenden 

Mephlsto 

Round House Theatre 


Ariane Mnouchkine’s play, piven in 
Barry Russell's translation, is based 
on an uneven novel of 1936 by Klaus 
Mann. The fact that this roman d 
def is currently a best-seller in Ger- 
many is due less to its inherent 
merits than to its status as a banned 
book: its central character, Hdfgen, 
was so transparently based on the 
rereer of the actor Gustav GrOnd- 
gens that it provoked numerous law- 
suits. Mnouchkine, while also contri- 
buting to the novel’s fame, takes a 
wider perspective on Weimar Ger- 
many. Alongside HSfgen’s evolution 
from communist sympathizer to idol 
of the Nazi establishment she brings 
out the differing responses to politic- 
al events of other figures who are 
BssoQBted with a Hamburg theatre 
and its ofishoot, a radicaf cabaret. 
Mann himself, under ' a different 
name, Is a character in the play who 
moves uncertainly from being an epi- 
tome of bourgeois jettnesse dorie to 
an anti-fascist stance: meanwhile a 
young Nazi actor rebels when he 
discovers that his party, having 
appeared to espouse the workers^ 
cause, betrays them once it gains 
power. 

The play is not just another 
Cabareii it is a direct statement ab- 
out the simple and difficult issues of 
choice ana commitment, attitudes 
and action. Above all, it is a play 


about theatre and the problem of its 
relationship to life. From the decad- 
ence of a Klaus Mann play, an 
extract from which is acted out with 
arch sensuality, we move to the 
harshness of revolutionary cabaret, 
with its Chapline^ue mime of Hitler 
and satire on political realities. After 
the wistful scene in which Thomas 
Mann and his family, hosts to the 
playwright Stemheim, recite from 
memory the closing lines of The 
Cherry Orchard, we see Hfifgen 
playing Goethe’s Mephlsto in a elit- 
tenng gala performance attendeoby 
Goenng. 

Both the disillusioned Nazi and 
those who compromise with Hitler 
insist that they are merely actors. On 
the other hand, the radically engaged 
actors are constantly troubled by 
their sense of impotence to effect 
change in the real world, and can 
also be blind to actual daneers. 
Should they bother to take Hiller 
seriously, the cabaret artists wonder? 
When the Jewish actress opts on 
political grounds for exile in Russia 
rather than America, we know she is 
going to her death as surely as those 
who continue their communist 
cabaret while the Nazis take power. 
No easy answers are offered to the 
questions about art and reality which 
the play poses. 

The two halves of the perfoimaace 
are effectively contrasted. The first 
seems to hover, as If uncertain of its 
aim; In the second, its disparate ele- 
ments are suddenly focused by the 
Nazi take-over, and the need for 
choice. Individual scenes are tellingly 
related. Tke cabaret sketch 


(borrowed from Erika Mann) which 
satirizes ami-semitic propaganda by 
diagnosing the telephone as ihe root 
of all evils in the state, is echoed in a 
later scene when the bourgeois char- 
acters, no lonaer secure in their ele- 
gant surroundings, recoil from the 
telephoiie as they realize how, in a 
totalilarian slate, it is a means for 
authority to monitor their conversa- 
tions. 

The stage is dominated by a large 
gantry, which in the second part be- 
comes a railway-bridge, a meeting- 
place for the outcasts and opponents 
of the new rdgime. The playS most 
moving scene is enacted here: the 
last conversation of a couple friic 
Jewish, he loyal to her) before tliey 
jump to their death. Beneath, the 
trains pass: expresses to Berlin and 
fame for the opportunist Hdfgeii, 
CBltlc-lrucks to the labour and con- 
centration camps. 

Gordon McDougall’s taut direction 
and the versatility of the talented 
Oxford Playhouse Company carry 
off short scenes, the briSK 
transitions. Shedding Ihe sometimes 
ungrateful Klaus Mann role, Clive 
Wood turns Into a comic and chilling 
Hiller. From the band which plays 
Teny MortlmeT’i music (the Weill 
pastiches are appropriate and skilful) 
there emerge tne cabaret communists 
(David Car^ and the excellent Neil 
Phillips). Tne inseparable bright 

S things (Alyson Spiro and 
Davenport), after play-acting 
convent lesbians, find themselves liv- 
ing out political roles at opposite 
ends of the spectnim. As Hofgen, 
Ian McDlarmid Is called upon to 


suggest the brittleness of the turn- 
coat Klaus Mann attacked, rather 
than the complexities of the real-life 
Griindgens. His increasing stylization 
of accent and gesture illustrates how 
Hdfgen rises to fame by preferring 
acting to action: his rhetoric becomes 
grander and hollower as he passively 
allows events to carry him along. 

The end of the play sets a nagging 
question-mark over Klaus Mann^ 
posUion (and with i( his father's; 
perhaps Brecht’s too). Caivone work 

M ainst evil from a safe distance? 

radoxically, it is Hfifgen who 
asserts that the real front line is in 
Germany itself; but there the only 
choice is between ^ly death, suicide 
and compromise, Tneaire, too, is a 
kind of safe distance. The silence of 
the audience which greeted the 
play's mute epilogue (pincards are 
mouitied on the stage, commemorat- 
ing writers who were victims of tolal- 
ilarianism) was more eloquent com- 
ment than Ihe awkwara applause 
which eventually followed. Once 
again, questions about theatre were 
being posed, this time in (he auditor- 
ium Itself. 

With Its size and shape. The Round 
House lends itself less well to the 
Company's style than the Oxford 
Playhouse did, diffusiim some of die 
intensity of earlier performances; but 
the evening remains a moving and 
challenging experience. If the empty 
seals in the house suggested the 
relative unpopularity m political 
theatre, the play continues to remind 
audiences (and actors) that we may 
prefer aa exclusive diet of “pure*' 
theatre at our peril. 


• • 


aiid action and thought 


By Alan Jenkins 

Good 

Warehouse Theatre 

A musical about the Third Reich? 
The Night of (he Broken Glass, 
"euthanBiia" and Auschwitz, with 
songsl 

The misgivings ‘went on as the 
lights went down. Had the RSC ex- 
pmenced a collective brainstorm? 
Or, on the contrary, bad they perpe- 
trated a masterly insurance fraud a la 
Blalyitock aoid Bloom in The Pro- 
ajicerr? In feet C. P. Taylor’s new 
play is more Cabaret than Springtime 
for Hitler, and more Br^t than 
either. Arturo Ui iMins behind this 
Adolf (ss does Chaplin's Dictator) 
\ut the reslBtible rise is observed 
through the. other end of the tele- 
■wpe. so to Bpieak, from Just outside 
the charmed circle of power, and 
with a conspicuously Innocent eye> 



The eye belongs to Haider, a uni- 
versity professor of literature, a 
thougntful, lustful, ambitious and 
cosily domestic creature whose 
career becomes entangled with that 
of the 5S and follows a similar curve 
towards the pit of cruelty - a process 
which baffles only Its protagonist. 

Holder suffers ^ilt for having 
half-abandoned hU senile mother to 
an institution, His marriage to a 
charming, chlld-Uke but sluttish 
musician is going tepid. He takes his 
angst and nis sexual problems to 
the Jewish psychiatrist (analyst?) 
Maurice, whose slowly-dawning tears 
of Armageddon he blithely dismis- 
ses. Maurice equally blithely assures 
bis friend that all nis problems can 
be put down to wbat he calls (there 
is no hint of clinical undentanding Iq 
Joe Mella's performance, though this 
Is partly the fault of the script) 
"neurosis". Haider’s . affair with a 
beautiful young student is .fiielled by 
a few private tutorials on the "rele- 
vance" of .Faust,. And bis wrltlngs.~ 
particularly on the piroblem of 
the old. infirm, "useless" have 
attracted interest In txnverful quart- 
ers: from the study . of Goethd he 
falls Into the arms of Goenng and 
Goebbels. .He is .soon part of the 
pfopaganda .inachine> > lendii^ ‘ ,hls 
clear^ntoided human empathies (ex- 
ercised Initially bn his mother) to the 
programme for "euthanasia". Sexual 
prowess returns for Anne's benefit, 
but what he has been repressing re- 
turns with it; a hint of a Faust 
parallel sugg»ts itself, as Haider re- 
gains the world' at the cost of his 
soil). • 

There are two linking, glaringly 
ironic 8trahd4; One Is that he is un- 
aware of what is bappenina to him 
until the symptomvve manifested' Iq 
obsessive wrin^ng '.of hands, fadal 
twitching {|nd foe .relit. The .other 
derives crom fob more innotent- fan- 
tasy which reveals a “neurosis" from 
the beginning:' at moments of crisis' 
Haider hears a ' band playing in his 
head -- sU -kinds ofi band, all klnds of 
iiidsic; whiehj psychologtcallyateept- 


where he has been sent to inspect 
and report on conditions, he hears 
the prisoners’ band strike up. The 
reality of their living death - so 
successfully has he managed his 
screening-out of the horror m which 
he has unwittingly or half-wittinEly' 
played his part > is as nothing to this 
overwhelming occurrence: it to a real 
band. He 1s ^'cured” at precisely the 
moment when he to effectively 
damned. 

There are other ironies, all ' of 
them grim, all of them ffunllJar. We 
have heard and seen a good deal 
about tbe process by which the 
appalling becomu thinkable, then 
Beatable, .and gradually loevitable. 
But there are too many real horrors 
dealt out by this play for any review- 
er to be able to yield to koorringness 
for long. C. P. Taylor Is, anyvyay,. 
less interested in sti^g pity for tnO' 
sufferers and victims than In provok- 
ing reflection on the monsters and 
torturers; FDs play sets out to be 
thoroughly didactic. For tbe grim- 
mest irony to how an intelll]^t, 
though innocent,, bemused and. 
apparently ineffectual man Hire Hai- 
der succumbs.. - with' temething' 
approBching’ jnatitude : tp .the.- gru.e- 
: some distoitiion: of .hto t.worito. and , 
aJm4 which to effected by the SS to ' 
further their ovm. Such- collusion 
may spring from deeply buried 
psyoologioal sources, and a few are 
canvassed: die overriding need for 
love and acceptance, the talismanfe 
virtue of a ualfoim arid so on, ,But 
Taylor. :impll(» that the real causes, 
are ignbranter .blindness, .'-self-: 
delusion, a Sfjtal'jmtofeading of hlstor-. 

'. ictil reality sind .q failure (o gresp .the 
‘ sub-plot pf htotoryv-thh meahluuinf: 
dlre^iOito fel^do by eyrato. 

^q^ing infofef>»h,'.tbedeadly'WOrds. 
' of..‘.Hitlei', - iiill the ,idnister sta^ 
management of a circiils. whose public 
theatre provided .the S(Mctacle. of 
. beatliij^, .buimn^, Jobtlngs and kill-. 

- all this was obvious . enough';, 
so how to It that iHklder 'can rational- 
, iz^ .it;as 'somethjiig^hol to be'taken: 
seriously? . Add: how, fvheh.th'e fell: 


asked, It is not answered in any 
coherent way. Haider readily be- 
lieves Anne - tbe student for whom 
he has deserted his wife - when she 
insists "We are good people. Good 
people". Of course: such people as 
they in fact are seldom believe other- 
wise. The point is easily scored, but 
nre we to adduce from Taylor's hav- 
ing scored it (bat he regards the 
civilized, "humane" inlellecluars 
political innocence as automatically 
self-aggrandizing; hypocritical, con- 
tempUble? There to no "good" in any 
of the characters iri his play, though 
all invoke extenuating circumstances 
in their favour; the problem, drama- 
Hcalfy, to that Alia moral ambivalence 

O ltates a clrctilarlty, and a pro- 
amblfiuousness, ui'the play it- 
self. In -such historical circumstances 
as Haldejc's,: "good" to 'not a matter 
of conscience, of scruple and dwell- 
ing op the eventi-it Is shdwn only in 
action, Ajcting as Haider does, a man 
automatically forfeits his claltu to 'be 
"good". Una is clear enou^, but it 
is easy to. feel that Taylor has, by foe 
simple expedient df nis title,- added 
the semblarice'of a problenfatic m^- 
aV dimentibh:to.what is a vdry differ 
relit and, given jhe ifeniditolty pf.foe 
criiiie,:.,ii'^re supeifiHal'.;argilmetit.'. 

the play moves fast, mid its col- 
lage of songs and speedi, of pathos 
anti crude irony or mockery ~ not far 
from the cauicature of political 
cabaret its Tapid alternation be- 
tween scenes,' between Hdder’g fen- 
iasy wolrld end the world of increas- 
ing violence; $S men and sexual 
bliss, are all deftly managed. 
Howeird is •‘^'tiespite some overwork- 
ing of the face tb' suggest -pained 
jncopipi'eli^sibi] or blank bewilder- 

3 lent bjJluant .and .cbQipeUing, par- 
eulariy lii. foe closing scenes cn. nor- 
rifled ' -ilfelfjawfneness: . .Joe ; Melia 
'struggles 'With an • ifripo'veriahed role, 
but nis. '.to .-a', 'wgsted. omoilunlty. 
More impqilant, .surely,, than these 
details.., 6.1 einierfainnient-value.is.-not 
. juat 'tliq res|duar tense of -triviaUty; 
: which'suiirotihds such h nriiiedt when 


New Oxford books: 
Politics and Law 

The Politics of 
Mass Housing in 
Britain, 1945-1975 

Patrick Dunleavy 

Between 195Sand 1975 nearly 
1 .5 million peoplewere rehoused 
from inadequate or slum 
accommodation in British cities 
into high-rise flats, as part of the 
post-war public housing drive. 

T oday this is widely regarded as a 
policy disaster. The authortakas 
high-rise housing in particular, 
together with mass housing policies 
in general, asa case study of a new 
kind of polfcy processJn Ihe 
welfare state, end ehedslmportant 
light on a wide range of Issues In 
social science and on the recent 
history of the wel fare state and the 
planning system. £17.50 

The Foundations 
of European 
Community Law 

T.C. Hartley 

This book Is about the basic 
principles o1 European Community 
Law- those aspects of it which will 
be of interest to all lawyers. Pari I 
provides the Institutional 
backgrpund, and Part II Is 
! concerned wllhthesouroes of 
Community law and the legislative. 
power of the Comm untty. Part III 
deals with the relationship between 
Community and national law. Part. - 
IVwlthJudlitislreyfeworCommuhlfy 
mea8urea,PertVwlthacllonsfor ' 
damages against the Community. 
£20 paperback £13.95 

An Introduction to 
the Law of Contract 

P.S.Atiyah 

The new edition has been revised 
extensively to bring ihe work up fo 
date, but the opportunity has also 
been taken to Introduce foe student 
to theferrrient ofideas which have 
been Increasingly affecting 
academic work on contract lawin 
the past decade or tvfo. Third 
edition £16 - paperbwk £5.96 
Clarendon LawSerles ' 

Precedence 
in England 
and Wales 

G.D.tiquibb - 

This Is.the first history of the law . . 

. relating to precedence, which in 
England end Wales l8rio'tsmatter< 
.'prduetombulofrighLForth'e, y? 
'bbnVdnlen^bfthokeooncerned : 

' With thesrrahgemailt ofceteirnCnIes 
• and procCsslonswhere proper 
precedence has to be observed, 
the resulte of theauthor*s 
researches are summarized In the 
traditibnaltabularform. £12.50 v 

The Contributioh 
o.f the Courts to 
Government . 

A We^t African View ^ ^ 

A.N,E. Antissah 

This bdok Isepersonal 
appreciation of the contilbutlon of 
thpcouristolhegovernanoedfa . 
state. With particular rpferenceTo 
' the'ci'ourta pf anglophone Africa,'. ' 

neiiN ^ A 
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THB ITALIANS 

Cappisllo Paooe loilunnl<j / 

Dei Tredicl Uno in mono / 

01 Giiirle Prtma I'amarn poi ji 
(Jotce / Ollonlerl Dalle mumono 
di un piccolo iperirofico / 
Plareonll Casa di ncssuno 


LITERATURE & ARTS 

Barba Aniropologia teairale / 
Bene Olollo, o la delidon^a duMn 
donna / Oe MIchcll Idee a siono 
d( adlsti / Dstaesla, Qrignaffinl 
Sequenza sogrela. Lo donna 
e il cinema / Paldinl, Poll 
L'awentu/osa sloria del cinoma 
iialiano / Gugllelml ri piacere 
della (etieralura / Man Ray Tulll 
g)l scriili / Nlccolal Harry's Bar 
e alire poeaie (19&9-19B0) / 
Ruaaoli II nftuseo neila aoclelli 


FELTRINELU 


HALLE 5 STAND K916 


TODAY’S REALITIES 

Bagel>Bo 2 M Dal aacio al 
mlsUco. Parlare del crislianeaimo 
come se losao la prima volta / 
Bariolomoi, Flore NiiovI monad. 
Hare Kr^ii^ / Dal Lego La 
produzione della devianza/ 
Muraro Maglia o uncinetio 
Racconlo llngulalico-poiilico 
sulfa inimicizia tra meialora e 
melonimla / 

Rusooni Amali amantl. Idillio 
e sopralfazlone: la coppla 
narraia a duo voci 


HISTORY 

Candeloro Sloria deH'llaiia 
modarna. ll faacismo e le sue 
guerre (1922-1939) vol. IX / 
Chlapperl Siorla d 'Italia a 
lumeill. Dallo Slalo iiberafo 
all'Kalla laaciaia <1916-1925) 
vol. W / Roehal Oil ardtll dalla 
grande Querra / Veeoarlno 
Sloria della teslalenza In Europe 
(1B36*.1B4S). I paesl deH’Europe . 
eenlrala: Garmanla. Austria. 
Ceoosiovaechia. Polonla / 
Varloue Aulhora La claeae 
oporeia durante II feeclamo 


SCIBNTIPrC 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Bellucel Le ijlopioielne / fleit . 
Medlclna aoclale. Manuele per 
aislalenll aociali e operalori 
sanitarl dl base / Bettinl StI 
Impoiaibili. Una geogralia 
improbabile del nucleare / Slave 
L'aggreaalone nasQoata. LimitI 
aenitarl dl eapoalzione al iteehi / 
Ferleo Educazlone aessuale. 
Quida per Insegnantl. mediol e 
operatorl dl conaullorl. ' 


PSYCHOLOQY 

PSYCH0ANALY8YS 

PSYCHIATRY 

Arlali Capire e alulare it pazlente 
aehizofranico. Une guida per la 
famIgtiB e gll amlel / Arlali, 
Bamporad La depreaelone grave 
a llBvo / Baoehl L’amore del 
bambini. Pedolilla a dlacoral 
deirinfanzia / QuadrlOi Carll 
Clinioa della palcomoirleltd / 
Various Aulhora Sul ironte 
dairorganizxazlone. Strategle 
e lettlehe 



PHILOSOPHY 
LINQUI8TICS 
I POUT^CE iCOtMUIICS 

^prllll.Vlagglo al tftj^lnVdella 
^brola. La jiceroa'IiilrayArbale'/ ' 
[BotfoM, C9ruH DIaprdiha a . 
I^cdalnizlone. Un'liiie^retazlone 
epistoinologica deiropera dl 
Nagel / CInl, Mauohieii gleco 
della ragola. Evoliizlone della ' 
airuiluie del a«pa<a.aolennildo / 
BeMerllnd Purord'SiflAbolb ' ' 
yaloi;f / Qibgite Slralegle della ' 
"^^|onei.W*berdfr^ud7.^ . ' .t ' 
rlrniMM Unorp adlanfce S 
, jlerg./: l|lllfUf)»tll^'‘ '''• 
Qnhdilmprendltort fliOlanX' >' 
PrbtUo della olaefa dlrigehle 
ee'dnoitilcay Hel«l|:6rnnenaulica 
g pendploglq.^lMo^a'e mOtodo ! 
•in';Nletz«che, Hgldaggar, 
PoueaglW Negri 'An'oritpifa;'. 
eeiva^glal ssoglo au.SploQKB /. 
|Mll«llollenz1dela^par«iie. "> ' 

‘ " fo rial tehrjpo.della drial '/'. 
Aldi IA.d8Ve6ggelld.' iUr 
letHeMbpaer a.i'- ; 

UJlifiB ! .’ n 'll.-'': ■ ■ tl i 


io the editor 


Nikolay 

Zabolotsky 

Sir, - It was entirety proper for 
K. R. Milner-Gulland (Sepienibur 
II) in defend Zabolotsky, with 
whose u’ork he is far more cunver- 
sant than I am. against imputations 
that lie rc^irdcd as manifestly 
wrong. Memoirisis in the .situation of 
Chukovskaya und Ro.skinu (end in be 
very severe in llicir judgments, 
though Roskinu writes of Zabolotsky 
svith 0 profound sense of what was 
tragic in his life. 

The one “sveak poem" that I 
analysed, "nitlier inischicvnusly" in 
Mr Milncr-Gullnrid's view, did in- 
deed conitiin the lines that 1 ijuotcd 
as [lateiuly false. I was not guilty of 
any factual error - wJiercas Mi.ss Isin 
TIusty (Letters, August 28) had 
reason to rebuke me for confusing 
the two churches, though this re- 
grettable hut trivial slip hnrdly 
affccLed my argument. The point 1 
wished to make was that Zabolotsky 
could not plead the same justinca- 
tion for his insincerity that AKhmatu- 
va could when she wrote in praise of 
.Stalin to suve her son's life. 

His verse nia^ not have been wide- 
ly recognized in 1V57. but he docs 
not seem to have met with niiich 
difficulty in publishing poems at that 
time, and (he clarity and ease of its 
manner did indeed make his poetry 
acceptable, even if acceptance had 
earlier been delayed. The later 
poems are often pleasing, but Chu- 
kovskaya is, 1 believe, right when 
she detects a lack of vitality in his 
classicism. And at least one poem of 
1957, "Bolero", dedicated to Ravel, 
disturbs me as did “Creators of 
Roads", when he writes: 

Alas, lacerated Nfadrid has fallen 

siloiK. 

All in echoes of the storm flown by. 
And it no longer has Dolores 
Ibanuri . . . ■ 

I should have thought that the con- 
sciousness of himself as an “eminent 


Soviet poet" lay heliind that refer- 
ence to La I'.'isionaru. 

Muiidelstuin saiil in a celebrated 
pucin: "Do not compare. A living 
man is incompanhie.” But it seems 
io me, and Koskina supports this 
impression, (hat Zabolotslty in his 
taler poems was not .1 living man to 
the end in the sense that Pasternak 
was in his poetry of the same years. 
There is a diminution, and I think an 
evasion. Roskina, of course, like 
Nadezhdn Mandelstam, writes as a 
rigorist, invoking the spirit of Jaii 
Palach. In my article 1 sought to 
imply that these dilemmas of the 
Russian poet were iicillier remote 
nor exaggerated. The .state of the 
world toilny brings them iniolcrnhly 
close io our own literature. 

HENRY GIFFORD. 

iU Hyland Grove, Bristol BS9 
.1NR. 

See article on pp H 79-81. 


‘Georgiana’ 

Sir, - In his review of Georgiana 
by Driati Masters (September 25), 
A. N. Wilson attributes to Lady Eli- 
zabeth Foster a non-existent illegi- 
timate daughter, and goes even furth- 
er than Georgiana’s doctors by goug- 
ing out her eye. 

If he had been familiar with (he 
liternture of his subject, he would 
have noted with surprise the follow- 
ing passage (p 98): 

At the time (October and early 
November 1782), something more 
murl» was suspected, in wew of 
the Duke's evident attachment to 
Bess. The suspicions have endured 
for two hundred years. True, Eli- 
zabeth did become the Duke's 
mi.stress before long, but to sug- 
gest, as one recent account has, 
that all three went to bed together 
al Plympton, is unwarranted' 
speculation .... 

A footnote to the passage quoted 
above states: 


Arthur Calder-Marshall, in The 
Two Duchesses {1978], advances 
the theory that the Duke was ex- 
cited by Elizabeth in order to 
effect penetration with Georgiana. 
There is no evidence that the 
Duke and Duchess had a “sexual 
problem": indeed she was preg- 
nant before without difficulty on 
his pan. Any man who has 
attempted coition by this menns 
may well think it unlikely to pro- 
duce results. 

Mr Masters's enunciation of my 


“theory" is totally false. I argued 
that iiic propinquity of Lady Eli- 
zabeth enabled the Duke to “renew 


the ardours" with his wife, which 
had lapsed since the 1784 “Tdte-A- 
T^te" article in the Toiivi ami Coum 
try Magazine had forced him to ^ive 
up his milliner mistress. At no time, 
do I suggest, or believe, that the 
three ever went to bed together. 

Mr Masters states that Lady Eli- 
zabeth became the Duke's mistress 


“before long". How long is '•before 
long"? They first met in London (not 
Batn. as Mr Masters affirms) on May 
22, 1782. The evidence of Lady Eh- 


zahelh's journal makes it clear that 
they did not become physical lovers, 
at least until the summer of 17M. In 
my view they did not have inter- 
course until November of that year; 
two-and-a-half years after their first 
meeting. 

1 challenged Mr Masters to show 
me “the recent account". At first, he 
said that his papers were too dis- 

E ersed for him to find the source, 
ut after much havering he replied 
that someone in the New York Pub- 
lic Library (whose name he could 
not divulge) had shown him in confi- 


dence a short unpublished typescript 
by someone he could not remember, 
making the Plympton assertion, 
.which he felt it necessary to men- 
tion, though he considered it non- 
sense. Periiaps some TLS reader in 
the New York Public Library can 
vouch for this Improbable document? 
"Meanwhile, 1 shall continue to be- 


lieve that it was u means to intro- 
duce the footnote. 

Mr Musters toils me that he had 
already almost finished his bioera- 
phy, when he read The Two Dwhes- 
ses in November 1978. He decided to 
wait until the Melbourne (Lamb) 
Papers had been made public by the 
British Library before attempting 
publication. By that time, with W, 
The Two Dtiehesses would have been 
forgotten. As it has been, except Iw 
its still surviving author. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL. 

12 Richmond Bridge Mansions, 
Willoughby Road. Twickenham TWl 
2QJ. 


‘Labyrinths’ 

Sir, - Rather than have the Pen- 

S uin edition of Labyrintiu with- 
rawn, I should have preferred if 
your correspondent Philip Hotabaum 
(Letters, September had decided 
not to contribute to a debate for 
which he seems ill-prepared. I) 
James Irby was not responsible for 
translating “Death and the Com- 

? ass". His co-translator Donald 
atea was. 2) Borges's preference 
for the language of abstraction and 
his delight in etymologies mean that 
his writings, as, consequently, 
translations of his writings, do, at 
first, seem odd, but not at all non- 
sensical. Your readers may decide 
whether IrbyA'ates or di Giovanni 
have translated best “la numerada 
divisibilidad de una edreer, “la 
undnime noche", “las mfimtas 
aldeas", “el flanco violenlo de la 
montana". Philip Hobsbaunt*s par- 
ticular criticisms of the renditions of 
the above Spanish betray an ignor- 
ance of Spanish, or of Borges, or 
both. 

C. B. COSGROVE. 
Department of Spanish, University 
of Dublin, Arts Building, Trinity 
College, Dublin 2. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Rosemary Ashfon's T/te German 
Idea: Fdur English Writers alid the 
Reception of StBlish Thomht 1800- 
1860 was published in 1980. 

Paul Bailey's most recent novel Is 
Old Soldiers, 1980. 

Roderick 3raton Is the author of 
Folk Poetry in Modem Greece, 
1980. 

Ckuetopher Hollas is a 
psychoanalyst practising in London. 

William Boyd's novel A Good 
Man In Africa was published earlier , 
this year. 

Alan Brownjohn’s most recent 
collection of poems Is A Night In 
the Gazebo, 1980. 

Etalo Calvino's most recent novel, 
If on a winter’s night a traveler, 
was published earlier this year. 

K.’Z: (^BSZK{^id is a librarian at : 
the Tete Qallery. . 

RiGhard CQOMBS.is.thP PdUprof the 

■ British Film , Institute’^ Monthly 

Btdtelin. : 

VAUmiHBiCkiNNiNGiUM il ilie edi- 
tor of TIte PehgUth pook of SpkH- 
Ish avU War Verse, ,1980. 

MAsotmo p'AMicb U. Professor' of 

■ B^ll^ at. ^e, University Of Rome. : 

C!. 3.<;£i.-:.pA'V[BS is .the author of 
■PMCPi ■ Print 'and- .Protestantism' 
1450^1858, 

‘ '^l 9^ 1 'A* .is die laiithW ■ of 

Socim. in ; 


'•t,' I’ij 




D. J. Enrioht's most recent collec- 
tion of poems is A Faiat Book, 
1979. 

Pbtbr Hbdblbthwaite’s most re- 
cent book is The Papal Year, 1981. 

R. J. HoLLtNODALB's books include 
77io/n<ir Mann: A Critical Study, 
1971, and Nietzsche, WA. 

Olyn HuGHES'scoilectionsof poems 
include Best of Ne^hbours, 1979. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of 
French History at University Col- 
lego London. 

Jam^ Joll's books include Intellec- 
. tuals In Politics, 1960, and Grainscl 
1977. 

John Keegan's books include The 
Face of Battle, 1976. 

Patrick McCarthy is the author of 
CiUne, 1975. • 

Arnold McMilun is (he author of ' 
A- History of Bytiorussiah Litera- 
ture, Wl. 

Piers Mackbsy's The C^ivanf of 
Mindm: the Affalrof Lord George 
Sackville was published iii 1979. 

Tiai,. Mason teaches Modem. His- 
■ toryjat St Peter's College, Oxford, 
and Is an editor qf History Work- 
.. shop. Journal. ; 

. ' RoB)(N.MiLNBi^ULLANf) is Reader 
' in' Russian Studies at the University 
of Si^ex. ' 'j. ' - . . 

ANi^!iy .M(mON*s most focent coi-> 

"• :lect(oo '6f .poems: is 77b; Pleasure . , 

^^PAUL.,1)^ivLpooN's ippit. iecept KJl-,.; 
r lectfop.iof i^piiii'.Wny BroMilee' 

I , .1' :, 

.'Iji • 'I " -I ! , .. -1 

'■ V. . .-I.-:. •.|l. 


OswYN Murray is a Fellow of Bal- 
llol College, Oxford. 

Christopher Norris is the author 
of William Empson and the Phi- 
losophy of Literary Criticism, 1978. 

■Patrick O'Connor ' is the editor 
and publisher of A Tribute to 
Yvonne Printemps, 1978, 

Ray Ocxbnden is a Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

Stuart Parkbs is a lecturer in 
Modern Languages at Sheffield 
City Polytechnic, 

Idris Parry was Professor of Ger- 
man at Manchester University from 
1963 to 1978. 

Philip Payne is a lecturer in Ger- 
man at the University of Lancaster. 

Morris Phiuppson Is the Director 
of Chicago Unlvenity Press. He is 
the antbor of the noveJs-Bourgeois 
. Andnymotts, 1964, The Wallpaper 
Fox, 1976, and A Man in Charge, 
1979. 

S. S. Prawbr's books, include Karl 
Mark and Worid Literature, 1976. 

Brian lUiNPt was Profossor of His- 
tory at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, from 1966. to 1977. ' 

Chri^phbr Reid’s collection of 

? otaa Arcadia was published in 
979. 

Joseph . RyewbrYs books include 
. The f&si Moderns: the AKhltecis of 
the El^hteeiidi CefUnry, 19^. 

, IxiRNX'/SAOBneaches Literatiuv at 
the Uiiiveir^ty of East Anglia. 

. JoN iSiLKlN's most recent collection 
. of poeih^ is .TheVsafms and th^lr 
, Spoils, :l980: 


Clive Sinclair’s The Brothers Sin- 
ger, a study of Isaac Bashevis and 
Israel Joshua Singer, will be pub- 
lished early next year. 

C. H. Sisson's translation of the 
Divine Comedy appeared in 1980. 

Dan Sperber’s most recent book, 
Le Savoir des Anihropologues, wui 
be publl^ed in 19U. 

George Steiner's books include 
Heidegger and On Difficulty - ana 
Other &Jdys, both 1978. His noml 
The Portage to San Cristobal of 
A. H. was published earlier this 
year. 

Jill Stephenson’s The Nazi 
ization of Women was publish^ 
earlier this year. 

Norman Stone is the autho^f 
Eastern Front 191^1917, 1976 

Anthony Storr's most recent 
is 77ie Art of Psychotherapy ^ 1979. 

D. M. Thomas's most recent novel 
is The White Hotel, 1981. 

Raleigh Trevelyan’s Roinf 
The Battle for the Eternal OC 
be published next week. 

Buobn WebbiI is Dean of the (Al- 
lege of Letters and Science w ^ 
Univenity of . Califomia, 
Angeles. 

John Wbiohtman is the ®othorof 
The Concept of the Aiwnt-0^^: 

Explorations in Modernism, 

M. E. Yapp’s booka inclu^S^j; 
egles of British India: 1^ 
Afghaiiutan 1980 ., 

W. E. Yates’s Tradition S 
man' Sonnit was pnblished 
this ^ar. 
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to the editor 


‘The Proms and 
Natural Justice’ 

Sir. - Richard Osborne’s long but 
inattentive review of The Proms and 
NamralJuslice (September 25) needs 
correction. It has been repeatedly 
necessary to indicate to people who 
seem unfamiltaT with it that the term 
"natural justice" is quite common 
parlance and well respected In hu- 
man law, denoting what most 
reasonable people naturally regard as 
equitable behaviour. The use of 
ethical terms in this book is very 
exact. 

In drawing attention to the man- 
ifest dangers of prolonged personal 
monopoly in the disposal of public 
funds, and in pointing out that the 
BBC Music Controller's individu.il 
control of every detail of the Proms 
was due, not to a decision by the 
BBC management, but to a unila- 
teral assumption of powers by Wil- 
iiam Clock, I was in no sense casting 
the management “in the role of o 
cryptically disinterested Renaissance 
ruler*'. In the same sentence your 
reviewer suggests that I regard this 
body as coasting of “libertine en- 
trepreneurs". It appears to be Mr 
Osborne who should consider his ter- 
minology. 

He surmises that some kind of 
melodramatic “power struggle" is 
going on. He must please beneve me 
when I say that my interest is only in 
the ri^ts and wrongs of the matter; 
to speak offensively of “moral pos- 
turing" is unfair, and assumptive. He 
more than infers that- I am disin- 
genuous, but Is not himself frank 
enough to mention that Sir Adrian 
Boult, in a very clear foreword, 
stron^y shares my views, nor does 
he mention that my own “moral 
posturing" resulted in the refusal of 
a Prom commission for a symphony 
(for the 1981 season), so as to main- 
tain absolute consistency of be- 
haviour as well as argument (see The 
Times, July 17). 

Willi the innuendoes come distor- 
tions. 1 did not “picture” Olock in a 
‘dramatic scenario'’ when I wrote 
mth slight irony "no one but he can 
know how far he agonized over the 
ethta"; despite this the book shows 
ronsisteot respect and admiration for 
wr William. Further, my belief that 
HMty Wood, who began the Proms 
whan (hey were not run on public 
money, end who conducted (hem in 
t^o, was the only man ever to have 
had the right permanently to deter- 
mine their content, does oot render 
the moral indefensibility of a later 
takeover "an adaptable phe- 
nomenon". 

The list of composers neglected by 
Olock is not, as Mr Osborne intre- 
pidly asserts, of those “of whom 
Simpson personally ■ approves”. 
Where is this stateo in the book? 
Some of the composers Olock 
favoured owe much to him, and by 
ttw same token : there were others 
who owe to him a perhaps tempor- 
ary but too prolonged eclipse. There 
are on that list composers who 
arouse my antipathy, and I mi^t 
have been tempted to neglect them 
myself bad I been unfortunately in 
^ charge of the Proms. Biit if I 
had been replaced in three or five 
years; some of the danger would 
nave been averted. Equity in this 
matter is not egalitarianism; but 
wmposers or petformers should not 
w exposed to a situation that 
favours Indefinitely only the decl- 
«ou8 of otte entrenched s^ector. 

The case made in the book was 
not "fomented” Iw the Composem’ 
Guild of Great Britain. My views 
have been know for 'many years. 
Jwy wefe placed In, detail 'before 

BBC wbue.I.wBB on the staff.-ln 
IJ77, after Robert Ponsonby had 
tried to suppreu them (see Hie 


with partial aims would be expected 
lo have a decisive say". 

Your reviewer then finds "sinister'' 
(he idea that the BBC should make 
full use of ils own resources; apart 
from his opinion of the orchestras, 
whose potentialities far exceed his 
apparent imagination, he seems (o 
see some threat in the fact that this 
would give the planner great com- 
mand of repertoire (ana what is 
wrong with “command" of reper- 
toire?) The proposal is that the 
BBC should show the vision, cour- 
age. and will to create the conditions 
in which its own orchestras could rise 
to their true potential, much greater 
than Jeremiahs would have us be- 
lieve. It is wrong to assume that my 
radical scheme obliges me “lo set 
about defending the quality of the 
BBC's provincial orchestras". It is 
the BBC that should be defending 
and enhancing, not trying lo abolish 
nr run down, these orchestras, and 
the best conductors could be satis- 
fied. 

The greatest asset to a planner of 
programmes is freedom. Freedom is 
best possible when the resources 
available can do what is required. Al 


plied for a grant from the Prince 
Charles Trust to help with the fi- 
nances of preparing the works to be 
sent to the publishers. 

“But I need to know the costs of 
each stage of the process and what 
these individual stages arc. Also how 
do I present my works? How do 1 
obtain copyriahis? Whal docs the 
Arts Council do? And the address of 
British and American publishers of 
science fiction. 

“When I have finished my own 
stories I will send you copies und I 
would like lo know what you ttiink 
of them." 

After much thought. I have writ- 
ten back suggesting that perhaps Mr 
Kingsley Amis would be better able 
to assist him in his career. 

BRIAN W. ALDISS. 

16 Moreton Road, Oxford 0X2 
7AXi 


Classical 
America 

present the Proms are too^ often re- Sir, - In his impatience with the 
stricled by external circumstances ~ Classical America Edition of Hector 
especially by what other organiza- ^Espouy’s Plates, Fragments from 
lions can oner or have already pre- Greek and Roman Architecture 
sented. Freedom is essential for real- (September 11), Robin Middleton 
ly vital planning; it would produce sppaare to be caught in the trap of 
Mr Osborne's coldly didactic night- history. He wants a heavy com- 
mare only If the planner were su^ a P^ndium larded with footnotes. How 
person, and it would be up to the explain his total incomprehen- 
BBC to find those who were not. the fhe edition's purpose? Your 


BBC to find those who were not, the 
periodic change of planner proving a 
salutary safeguard in this as in most 
other respects. Coherent pro- 
grammes are not perforce moribund; 
Henry Wood's seneme, in its time, 
was responsible for countless grateful 
people becoming systematically 
ranuliar with the repertoire. In rep- 
resenting these ideas as “Eastern 
European", the reviewer Is merely 
forcing irrelevant political overtones 
on the reader. 

The final distortion comes with 
“Simpson bemoans the modem com- 
poser's lack of easy rapport with his 
audience”. Far from this, the last 
chapter tries to explain the common 
suspicion of contemporary music, 
ana holds (he comooser more than 


Jesphe this the book shows find holds (he composer more than 
t respect and admiration for public responsible. It is not 
un. Further, my belief that "paranoia about Insiilutions” (the 
food, who began the Proms l^rms he usesi) thot makes me think 
sy were not run on public desirable (without servitude) 
ind who conducted them in Haydn’s enviable familiarity with an 
the only man ever to have audience, or caused me to try to 
right permanently to deter- follow a fiiend’s description of the 
ir content, does oot render of symphony he would like lo 
ll indefensibility of a later bear. This "solution" seems to me 

"an adaptable phe- Inaa "odd" than Mr Osborne’s 

”, strangely determined explanation. 

, __ , . J L His review as a whole is strangelY 

*n«t determined in, alas, a not very nice 

not, as Mr Osborne intre- denotes adniracy 

lerts, of those "of whom „ „ pleasantness. I hope he 

• ?iPPT®®ui will see that, like mine or any 

► tms stateo in the ^ok? oAers, his views may be open to 
•f the aompmen GJort misundentanding. 

owe much to him, and by ^ 

: token : there were others ROBERT SIMPSON. 

to him a ^rhaps tempor- Cedar Cottage, Chearsley, Bucks • 
00 prolonged eclipse. There hP 18 ODA * 
that list composers who 

3y antipathy, and I might ^ 

?dlTe“n iKn?4‘C; Novcl-Publishing 

Pn.SL2S fivJ sir, - Kingsley Amis’s article on 

importunmgs of Arbuckle (“How 
VnnSt^ 8®* published", Octo- 

'« hll5 her 2) will strikers sympathetic chord 

'*fid to 'a situation that One way of dealing with such re- 
Indefinitely only the deci- quests is to return a printed card 
one entrenched s^ector. listing the things wiiten cannot do 
ise made In the book was Sf. uon-wiiters or would-be writers, 
tented” by the Composers’ impersonal approach removes 
’ Oreat Britain. My views fb® sbng of a written refiis^, and the 
in ' know for 'many years. ® heard from aaBln 

te placed In detail ^fore Q”** "'S'* 

wbfie I was on the staff, ln correspondents forlorn one 
ter Robert Ponsonby had go« to considerable trouble). 

StStEJSr There are, however, some corres^ 

Sem^ber 17). fjo pogdeutj regarding wliom not only 

wolds but cirds fSl. I received the 
foUowing letter last month; only the 
itwnes have been changed to protect 
8iSe*Ti?t£ Sf?. Ja tbe guilty. After the usual perfiinc- 
s tory buttering-up, to which Mr Amis 

ropsaU'dlirbiok fo? *' I"','"'""''' ““Nw: 

n wblclr sttch Guilds, Asso-' “I am in the process of writing 
wd otliipr pr^ure groups, science, fiction' and have recently. ap-. 


else explain his total incomprehen- 
sion of the edition’s purpose? Your 
readeis may be interested in know- 
ing that, as part of the Classic^ 
America Series in Art and 
Architecture, the d’Espouy is a text 
for those who want to learn to de- 
sign in the classical. 

It should be explained that Gassic- 
al America offers two courses, one 
in the freehand drawing and the 
other in the drafting of the classical, 
both in Philadelphia and New York. 
Is any classical instruction in the arts 
being offered In England or, for that 
matter, in any European country? 

John Blatteau, whose introduction 
your reviewer derides, addressed 
himself successfully to the purpose, 
namely that the book is a manual. 
What is more, so appreciative has 
the public been of this beautiful 
book that Qaisical America Is pre- 
paring an edition of H. Van Buren 
MBEonigle’s Architectural Rendering 


Ma^igle’s Architectural Rendering 
in Wash. 'The Magonigle is the best 
on the lechniaue adopted by d'Esp- 
ouy and his fellow ^nsionnafres at 


the Acaddmie de France k Rome in 
the last century. 

Your reviewer’s treatment of 
Chrlstiane Sears’s introduction is 
equally cavalier and equally uncom- 
prehending. The only accessible 
biography of d’Espouy is in the Die- 
tionnalre de Biographit Frangaise . 
and that is very inadequate. No one 
in New York knew or his mural in 
the stairwell of tbe James A. Burden 
mansion until Mme Sears made 
possible its identification. Not only 
did she survey the man’s work but 
she told somdthfng of (he than. She 
gives us a glimpse into the life of an 
established artist : at (he. turn of the 
century when she reveals that he was 
a ^uent guest at the Elys6e. What 
artist today has such reatw access to 
a presidential or royal palace? 

As for Classical America being a 
"propaganda” organization, of 
course it is! Qearly stated in its 
publications is the fact that “Oassical 
America Is a society founded to en- 
courage the cltissical tradition in the . 
arts of the United States". 


Festival 

Reviews 

Sir, - I would likd to reply lo the 
comments on my Edinburgh festival 
reviews. Michael Holroyif (Letters, 
October 2) denies having said tlmt 
television could not be emotionally 
involving, during the debate on tele- 
vision and literature in St Cecilia's 
Hall. He knows what he thinks he 
said; I know what I think I heairi. 
As 1 noted during the debate, Hol- 
royd's contention that television did 
not involve the audience on » “pro- 
found level" led to an impassioned 
counterclaim by Meivyn Bragg that 
he has been “profoundly engaged" 
by television plays, poems on firoad- 
sneels, novels, etc; his point being 
that involvement depends on the 
quality of (he thing itself, not on the 
medium. Incidentally, (he view that 
Michael Holroyd propounded in his 
letter, (hat “radio is a more syni- 
paihctic medium to hooks than (cle- 
vision", is one for which I have a 
great respect. 

Robert Cushman accuses me (Let- 
ters, October 2), more scriouslv, of 
having made mistakes in my review 
of the musical Candide. 1 was, in- 
deed, quite wrong (o have assumed 
that Sondheim had made musical 
additions lo the score, and for this 
I’m sorry; though Mr Cushman's 
claim that Bernstein's music for Can- 
dide is belter than his score of West 
Side Story seems to me a mailer of 
opinion rather than fact. I did make 
it clear in my review that 1 wns only 
hazarding a guess when 1 took the 
line “I have no strong objection (o 
champagne" to be Dorothy Parker's, 
and I’m interested to learn from 
Robert Cushman that it was, in fact, 
Richard Wilbur's. But I am right, I 
think, about the happy ending. It is 
true that at (he veiy end Candide’s 
pantomime cow dro]^ dead, and the 
Voltaire/Pangloss commentator ex- 
claims over it: “The poxl” But this 
(at least in Birmingham Rep's cheery 
production) is a comic pay-ofT line, 
and doesn’t seriously threaten the 
blithe reunion of Candide and (he 
still-lovely Cunegonde, and their en- 
thusiastic resolutions for a life of 
work, all of which is a far cry from 
the sober ruthlessness of Voltaire’s 
ending. 

HERMIONE LEE. 

Department of English. University 
of York, Heslington, York. 


‘Heaven’s Gate’ 

Sir, - Richard Combs, in his review 
of Heaven’s Cate (Commentary, 
September J8), describes it as based on 
“the Johnson County War of 1892 In 
which immigrant settlers in Wyoming 
were set upon by hired kiUers of the 
cattlemen’s association". 

While this is in no doubt wliat.the 
cattlemen’s association intended, what 
actually happened was that the settlers' 
(who were no more "immigrants” then 
the cattlemen) set upon the hired: 
killers with complete succefe, the latter 
being saved only by the US cavalry. 
Apart from the death of Nate Cham- 
pion, the whole story is pure com^y. 

C. P. COTTS. 

21 Campion Road, Putney, London 
SW15: 


Other Men’s 
Clerihews 


This does not mean that the socie- . . . . ^ . 

limits its intereb to this side of the Sir. - As a_sequel o The Complete 


Usteffer-, September 17). There is ho 
rause for Mr Osborne to assume 
Inese yle^ either secondhand or dis- 
-- in sensihg ’’a disingenuous 
to my ramark that I had no 
personal stake in the matter he is bn 
^Rngerous ground. There is, moreov- 
etf no )mposBt;to my book for "a 
to which shch Guilds, Asso-' 
wauons and other pr^ure srouos. 


ty limits its interest to this side of the 
Atlantic. Tbe society was the prst to 
public, in .Classical America IV 
(William A, Coles, editor), the work 
of Quinlan -Terry, one of a rare 
breed, a ' contemporary English 
architect working in the' classical 
mode. 

_ ■ HENl^Y HOPE REED. 

H. STAFFORD BRYANT, JR. 

. General Editors of the Classical 
America Series to Art and 
Architecture, Box 821, Times Square 
StaUon, New York, NYT0036. 


Sir.. - As a sequel to The Complete 
Clerihews of £. Clerihew Dentl^, 
published by the Oxford University 
Press, I am engaged on the collec- 
tion of material for a companion 
volume. Other Men’s Clerihews, 
which will be devoted entirely to 
clerihewE not by .Bemley. ' 

If anybody can kipply any of 
these, or write some for me, 1 should 
be.veryigmtefiil. 

. ■ GAVIN 'EWART. 

■57 Xenilwoith Court, Lower Rich- 
mond Road. London SW15 lEN;' 
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MIS 

British Security 
Service Operations 
1909-1945 

NIGEL WEST 

Niget West's study ofthis most 
secret and most mieundcretood of 
soverntnent departments is the 
fruit of three years of painstaking 
research in the course of which 
be has traced and interviewed 
Na:(i and Soviet agents, counter 
intelligence oiRcers, case officers, 
and, remarkably, many double 
agents. Laced with true 
anecdotes, the narrative is as 
bisarro and as compulsively 
roadabie as the novels of Graham 
Greoiio or John Lo Corrd. 

0370 303246 Ulus £7-06 

Fiction 

Zemindar 

VALERIE 

FITZGERALD 

Winner of the 1981 
Historica! Novel 
Prize in memory of 
Georgette Heyer 

'The winner of the Historical 
Novel Prize in memory of 
Georgette Heyer has always 
turn^ up trumps . . , here ia a 
novel in which there ie enece and 
time to dieoovev a large cast of 
chotaoters', both Ipdiah and 
British . .and vivid desoriptions 
Of Indian life and landscape, and 
alovostory. Awinnerindeed.’ ' 
PHILIPPA T 00 MS 7 , TVie Times 
'a worthy winner . . . outdoes all 
recent entrants in the field of 
Western writing on India', 

PRABHU QtlPTARA, 

New Stamiard 
0370 30428 2 £0*96 

ALLAN 

MASSIE 

TheDeathof 

Men 

*I found it a highly intelligent ' 
novel*. GRAHAM OREBME 
*. , . extraordinary achieveinent 
... It is the finest new novel 1 
have had Ibr review for a year'. 

ROBERT NYE, Guardio/i 
^Abrilliantbook ... An 
w^hr^lng, expertly handled. • 

; stoEyi p^dJ^y relevant to'our;. : - 

■- the fiRwed and tuhbitlohk Rnd the ' 
goadi.THeDeathdfMenauetaiaB ■ 

' Mesrie’a reputation as a splendid , 

novelist*'. ' dEOuas bull, 

0370^^8: £B-B0 : 


commentary 


Grey beard and glittering eye 


By K. Z. Cieszkowski 

Thomas Carlyle 1795-1881 
National Portrait Gallery 

Whereas the large centenary exhibi- 
tion at the National Library of Scot- 
land set out to document Carlyle's 
life and writings, with a wealth of 
manusCTipts and letters and other 
documents from the Library's own 
holdings and elsewhere, the smaller 
display at the National Portrait Gal- 
lery in London concentrates solely 
on portraiture. Any ancillary docu- 
mentation (a small selection of books 
and letters, in particular illustratitw 
Carlyle’s relationship witli the NPG 
- a medallion-portrait of Carlyle 
appears on the facade of the Gallery, 
above the entrance) is offered rather 
ns an afterthought. What is impor- 
tant is the image of the man - a 
portraitist's dream. 

The early, beardless Carlyle was 
delineate by John Linnell (an im- 
possibly romantic portrait dating 
from 1^-4) and Samuel Laurence - 
the fine portrait by Laurence is in o 
private collection, but is reproduced 
on the cover of the Edinburgh cata- 
logue. The outstanding feature of 
Carlyle's face at this time was the 
tight-lipped mouth, the lower lip 
thrust forward shaiply to give him a 
firm and intransigent expression. 
Carlyle's beard, once grown (for the 
most curious of reasons - as an ex- 
pression of solidarity with the sol- 


diers then fighting in the Crimea), 
ranks high in the league-table of 
Eminent Victorian Beards - along- 
side the beards of Meredith and the 
young Hardy, above those of Brown- 
ing and Darwin, but a shade below 
those of Oagehol and Tennyson. 
Carlyle's face reverted in middle age 
to that of the Lowlands peasant, 
with something of the Old Testament 
prophet thrown in - the hair wildly 
unkempt and unruly, the beard thick 
and greying from the extremities. 
The eyes took over from the mouth 
as the most expressive feature of his 
face, the usual expression being one 
of intense melancholy and tragic 
gloom ~ a visual expression of wnat 
the letters make plain. 

As reurds the later portraits, it is 
impossime to do more than just 
speculate on wlio got it right - Car- 
lyle’s own judgement cannot be re- 
lied on too much, as he was notor- 
iously erratic in his valuation in 

E ictorial matters. Of the five major 
Iter portraits (Watts, Whistler, Mil- 
lais, Robert Herdman and Boehm), 
Carlyle prefered Herdman's (on 
loan from the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery) and hated Watts's (the 
second version of three is on dis- 
play). In the case of the famous 
whistler picture, Carlyle thought the 
artist had done a portrait of his 
clothes rather than of his features. 


Whistler's painting (originally 
“Anaogement in Grey and Black 
No. 2" - not a very flatierinB title 


finest images of Carlyle that have 
come down to us. Millais’s portrait is 
the most eloquent in its presentation 
of (he man, bearing as it does a 
great sense of dignity and solid grand- 
eur. The gloom is replaced by an 
intellectual vitality, and the sitter 
looks out with an expression of chal- 
lenge and combaliveness - the face is 
moulded in thick broad strokes, but 
the hands have been left unfinished, 
only lii^tly sketched in, clasping the 
head of a walking cane. In Helen 
Allingham's small watercolour, Car- 
lyle seems dominated by his sur- 
roundings ' furniture, portraits of 
Cromwril and Luther, etc. 

The photograplis fix the features 
sufficiently to suggest that Watts's 
portrait failed to achieve a likeness, 
and one of the Julia Margaret 
Cameron photographs (from the 
Herschel album - the craggy face 
emerging from darkness, invested 
with great mystery and a deep si- 
lence) is one of the most powerful 
images of Carlyle, and certainly the 
finest of her pnotographs. 

In addition to portraits of Carlyle, 
there is a small gallery of portraits of 
Carlyle's heroes - Dante, Cromwell, 
Frederick the Great, Luther. Napo- 
leon, Samuel Johnson, Burns - but 
no Robert Peel, in fact no contem- 
porary heroes at all. The display 
takes it cue from the On Heroes 
lectures, ' and could be accused of 
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from sitter's point of view) shows 
a profoundly sad and tired man, the 
expression vacant and melancholy in 
the extreme - but it is one of the 


worship, 
adds tne 
tion. 


nuances to this umpiinca- 


-V ■ . 


An 1875 aquatint of Carfyle by en 
unknown artist, from the exhioiilM 
reviewed here. 


I Plumbing the shallows 


Lands and languages 


By David Profumo 

The Beastly Beatitudes of 
Balthazar B. 

Duke of York's Theare 


J. P. Donleavy's association with the 
theatre has not always been fortun- 
ate, but this has characteristically not 
deterred him from presenting $ slage 
adaptation of yet another of ms 
novels, (he richly comic Balthazar B. 
Unfortunately the task of runnelUng 
such an episodic book into a cohe^. 
ent play results in an untidy script 
in spite of the comic strength of 
much of its dialogue. The first quar- 
ter of the novel, which deals beauti- 
fully with Baltliazar's childhood, is 
excluded and the play opens in his 
student chamben in post-war Dub- 
lin, where. he leads a lonely, elegant 
life away from his native France, 
engaged in the Joint pursuits of 
Natural Sciences ond the lovely Eli- 
zabeth Filzdare, only to have his 
university career terminated after a 
sexual imbroglio organized by his old 
schoolfriend, the ebullient Beefy. 
Afier; these adolescent shepanigans. 


ri rt r-n : r~s rT ‘% . jraiwwis 

I It I IT l-kx riT verbal ,;,gttunpiMboiii . wi 

S^l ip/BV t il ' ' combat tne;^dlsdTmbigly 

II I I i—a ir~\\ ' fbtmance Wrihe beafifit 


ui^apby ; niahiai(e, aiid VBe^y's 
mindr-M^ling sexuri pursuits. . : 

There m^^^ faults with 

this design. Fiiitly, the character of 
Balthazar ,u given very iittle scope 
for d^velotmtent, since the imagina- 
tive life -wnich the novel affdids him 
tfirough' Its' blend of first- and third- 
person ngirttion is reduced to a few 
rtyeries.diiriing the'diii- 
ruptiyp' -scen 0 -ohanges.i ' Despite his 
Idea).-: kta^-presehce as Baltliazar. 
therefore.: Patrick ,Ry<ecart has little 
verbal gnunucAtipiii . with : which to 
combat the.' disarmingly obscene per- 
formance ioxrihe bewfic Beefy, Iplay- 


frora its central figure and becomes a 
vehicle for (he beastly beatitudes of 
Beefy, instead; his compulsive search 
for sin and his amazing nrofossional 
misfortunes establish him as a 
personality of more interest than his 
diffident rriead, and Simon Callow 
whirls through the part like a man 
possessed. 

As Fitzdare, Susan Gilmore has to 
contend with the second problem, 
for her appearance is confined to the 
first part, yet her presence as the girl 
of Balthazar's fantasies must haunt 
the rest of the play. She is certainly 
alluring, but the tantalizing shyness 
of (heu courtship is sadly compress- 
ed into two scenes. This important 
sentimental axis to the plot falls to 
survive the second part, where Ron 
Daniels's direction ^ves undue 
prominence to a series of cameo epi- 
sodes which bewilder the audience as 
much as the hero. The eraphatis is 
on scenes of sexual titillation and 
farce during which Balthazar strug- 
gles to keep in mind the memory of 
nis former love, wMle participating 
folly In a number of romps: we-see 
him emerge naked from fiis amours 
to confront a posse of voyeuristic 
neighbours, attend a live striptease 
show with Beefy, and attempt to 
seduce Alphdoilne; played by.Uzrie- 
. fs .an OQMMa au Mir . ' 

addieasC's the Brthcufbo'rii fyalth^ 
)A MhIck'Paririhn accent. Amid su^ 
‘a rngtCe .of epedahters the adoration 
of Fhzd^re necessarily It^ credibil- 
ity, and. the pathos of t|ie conclusion 
' .evaporates. 


By Paul Muldoon 

Three SUtera 

Grand Opera House, Belfast 
This is the second production from 


“that's a wild big crowd”, “as thick 
as poundtes” - which seems itKoa- 
gruous, there's nothing remarkably 
"Irish", nothing obviously provincial. 

The direction by Stephen Res h 
unobtrusive, and the performances 
are by and large self-effacing. Soirha 
Cusack and Eileen Pollock are 




hiL u canton Reiiy are exceuem « 

ano has been packing them in in and r^Abutvlctn John Ooiims 

ss.JiS^.'fisats 


Theatre Festival. 


pont. 

Three Sisters can be seen ai 
down (Oct 6), Cdwaine 
(12-14), Cork 

OSn 21) and Limerick (22-24)-, 


Fbr afliM' of i Doitleavy, this 
makes an inforiating evening: though* 
the theatrical realization of Beefy as 
a lively iibertifie.is a comic triumph, 
.'and Sue Forimton's, costume designs- 
honoiir, the book's constant sartorial 
delails, the .play itself lacks focus, 
CharBCtejs are introduced' and then 

11^1^.- .t 


last ten yean. I can think of no 
contemporary Irish writer who has so 
boldly and delicately explored the 
complexities of the Irish mind, or 
displayed such an understanding of 
the relationship between land and 
language. In bis previous play, 
AnstocratSi Friel demonstrated a 
CSwkhdvian al^ty to allow the *^pid- 
dUhg little things"' of day-to-day life 
to ifluminate much larger Issues. His 
technical facility is such that he con 
ronyince his au^ence that most of 
the characters in Thinslations are 
o^municatidg through the medium 
of I^, whereas they, are in reality 
sinking English. He now brings his 
efts to bear on a reworklnk of Three 


commentary 


Action and acting. . . 


By Ray Ockenden 

extract I 

Mepbislo arch se 

Round House Theatre harshnei 

with its 

Arianc Mnouchkine's play, given in 
Barry Russell's translation, is bosed a 

on an uneven novel of 1936 by Klaus nlnvwrit 
Mann. Ihe fact that this roman d * 

de/ is currently a best-seller in Ger- 
many is due less to its inherent niavine 
merits than to its status as a banned 
book: its central character. H6fgen, 
was so transparently based on the ^ 

career of the actor Gustav Grilnd- Both 
gens that it provoked numerous law- fbose u 
suits. Mnouchkinc, while also contri- insist thi 
huling tu the novel's fame, takes a the othc 
under perspective on Weimar Ger- actors i 
many. Alongside HOfgen's evolution thtir se 
from communist sympathizer to idol change 
of the Nazi establishment she brings be 
out the differing responses to politic- Should 
hI events of other figures wno are serious); 
associated with a Kamburg theatre t 

and its offshoot, a radicaf cabaret, political 
Mann himself, under a different rather tl 
name, is a character in the play who going to 
moves uncertainly from being an epi- who c 
tome of bourgeois jeunesse dorie to cabaret 
an anti-fascist stance; meanwhile a No eas; 
young Nazi actor rebels when he tmestlor 
discovers that his party, having me pla) 
appeared to espouse the workers^ -t-^ ^ 
cause, betrays them once it gains 

seems l 

The play is not just another aim: in 
Cabarev, it is a direct statement ab- ments i 
out the sinmle and difficult issues of Nazi u 
choice ana commitment, attitudes choice, 
and action. Above ell. it is a play related. 


about theatre and the problem of its 
relationship to life. From (he decad- 
ence of a Klaus Mann play, an 
extract from which is acted out with 
arch sensuality, we move to the 
harshness of revolutionary cabaret, 
with its Chaplinesque mime of Hitler 
and satire on political realities. After 
the wistful scene in which Thomas 
Mann and his family, hosts to the 
playwright Sternlieim, recite from 
memory the closing lines of 7Vie 
Cherry Orchard, we sec Hdfgen 
playing Goethe's Mephisto in a glit- 
tering gala performance attendecTby 
Goenng. 

Both the disillusioned Nazi and 
those who compromise with Hitler 
insist that they are merely actors. On 
the other hand, the radically engaged 
actors are constantly troubled by 
their sense of impotence to effect 
change in the real world, and can 
also be blind to actuiil dangers. 
Should they bother to lake Hitler 
seriously, the cabaret artists wonder? 
Wher\ the Jewish actress opts on 
political grounds for exile in Russia 
rather than America, we know she is 
going to her death as surely as those 
who continue their communist 
cabaret while the Nazis take power. 
No easy answers are ofrered to the 
questions about art and reality which 
tne play poses. 

The two halves of the performance 
are effectively contrasted. The first 
seems to hover, as if uncertain of its 
aim: in the second. Its disparate ele- 
ments are suddenly focused by the 
Nazi take-over, and the need for 
choice. Individual scenes are tellingly 
related. The cabaret sketch 


(borrowed from Eiiku Maiml which 
satirizes anii-semiiic propaganda by 
diagnosing the telephone as the root 
of all evils in (he state, is echoed in a 
bier scene when the bourgeois char- 
acters. no lonecr secure in their ele- 
gant surroundings, recoil from (he 
icleohonc as they realize how, in a 
totalitarian state, it is a means for 
authority to monitor ihcir conversa- 
tions. 

The st'.ice is dominated by a large 
gantry, which in (he second part be- 
comes a railway-bridge, a meeting- 
place for the outcasts and opponents 
of the new regime. The play^s most 
moving scene is enacted here: the 
last conversation of a couple (she 
Jewish, he loyal to her) heforc (hey 
jump to their death. Beneath, the 
trains pass; expresses lo Berlin und 
fame tor the onportimisl Hdfgcii, 
cattle-trucks to tire lalvuir and con- 
centration camps, 

Gordon McDougall’s taut direction 
and the versatility of the (alenicd 
Oxford Playhouse Company carry 
off short scenes, the brisk 
transitions. Shedding the sometimes 
ungrateful Klaus Mam\ role, Clive 
Wood turns into a comic and chilling 
Hitler. From the band which plays 
Terry Mortimer’s music (the Weill 
pastiches are appropriate and skilful) 
there emerge tne cabaret communists 
(David Cari^ and the excellent Neil 
Phillips). Ine inseparable bri^t 
young things (Alyson Spiro and 
Laura Davenport), after piay-octing 
convent lesbians, find themielveB liv- 
ing out political roles at opposite 
ends of the sjiectrum. As Hofgen, 
Ian McDiarmid is called upon to 


. . . aiid action and thought 


By Alan Jenkins 

Good 

Warehouse Theatre 

A musical about the Third Reich? 
The Nigbt of the Broken Glass, 
“euthanasia" and Auschwitz, with 
songs? 

The misgivings ' went on as the 


The eye belongs to Haider, a uni- 
versity professor of literature, a 
thou^tful, lustful, ambitious and 
cosily domestic creature whoso 
career becomes entangled with that 
of the SS and follows a similar curve 
towards the pit of cruelty *- a process 
which baffles only, its protagonist. 

Haider suffers guilt for having 
half-abandoned his senile mother to 
an institution. His marriage to a 
charming, diiid-like but sluttish 
musician is going tepid. He takes lus 


where he has been sent to inspect 
and report on conditions, he heats 
the pnsoners' bond strike up. The 
reality of their living death > so 
successfuUy has he managed his 
screening-out of the horror m which 
he has unwittin^y or half-wittingly 
played his part - is as nothing to this 
overwhelnung occurrence; it R a real 
band. He is ^'cured” at precisely the 
moment when he is effectively 
damned. 


II w, TOstivings ' went on as the musician is going tepid. He takes lus ™ o.Lg,. imnics all of 

and n«s »xubI problems fo grim, all of thoAilUar! We 


Sylvia ! Coleridge's Indignaht • Udy' 
B|cusp)d:ind Noel Hewlett's dodder-' 

, ipg .Boats),: ihe: overaU' Shape rescin*. 
blea . a ' ttnei^;:,off , revui Tketchds: - • 

entertainUigv ;bul . ultimately . . ihc6ft- J 


oreuingly : ) dirtafy . ;! atifppt](bq . Away 


gte to bear on a rework(njt of Three 

This is neither a direct translation 
from the Russian, nor a tevamping 
or the basic scenario on the lines oT 
Thomas KUroy's Tke Seagull, set in 
nmeieenth-centufy Galway. PHel's 
procedure hc^e has -been to plot a 
rourse among - ,the .variotls/translat- 
lom hyalfeble in Engtish;. and to 
offer bis owri re-reading of )hem. His 
rendenng: Is fluent , and seiviceabte, 
'allowing the univejfol qualities of the 
iplky .fo^ jfofoe Apart from 

m®. pctandnal^. 'idjotnatic.'mhrase . - 


fiction 

nS^aidOnf rsityPi^5s . . 


ui, on the contrary, bad they perpe- Maurice, whose slowly-dawning fears 
hated a masterly Insurance fraud a la of Armageddon be blltbely dlsmis- 
Blalyslock and Bloom in 77ie Pro- ^es. Mawce equally blitbely assures 
(tacers? In fact C. P. Taylor’s new his friend that all nis problems can 
2:“^ Cobflrrt than Springtime be put down to what he calls (there 

for Hitler, and more Br^t than is no hint of clinical understanding In 
aL A^uro UI looms behind this joe Melia's performance, thouf^ this 
Adolf (as does Chaplin's Dictator) jg penly the fault of the script) 
put the resistible rise is observed -oeur^s". Haider’s affair with a 
through the other end of the tele- beautifiJ young student is fuelled by 
«wpe. so to speak, from Just outside g few private tutorials on the "rele- 
tne charmed tircle of ^wer, and vance" of Faust. And bis writings - 
With a conspicuously innocent eye, particularly on the problem of 

^ the old, infinn, "useless" - have 

" I attracted interest In powerful quart- 
ers: from the study of Goedie be 
fells Into the onps of Ooering and 
Ooebbels. He is soon part of the 
propaganda . machine, , lending his 
clear-beaded human sympathies .(ex- 
ercised initially on his mother) fo the 
programme for "euthanasia". Sexual 
prowess returns for Anne’s benefit, 
but what be has been repressing re- 
turns with it; a hint of a Faust 
parallel suggests itself, as Haider re- 
gains the world at the cost of his 
soul. 

There are two linking, glarin^y 
Ironic strands. One is that he is un- 
aware of what fe happening to him 
until the symptoms are manifested fo 
obsessive wnn^ng of bends, facial 
twitching and the test The other 
derives from the more innocent fan- 
' tasy whldi reveals. a "neurosis" from 
rasp^feof theilterfa^iit"}; the beginning: at moments of crisis 

, . . , • Haider heats a band playfoa in his 
l>fereture and sctence head - all kinds of band, all kinds of 

.. - i muslc:wbich,psycholo^CBlly.*accept- 

' L . • able and drafowicaliy cTOcdicnt as it 

{ . .jg^ prompts most ;of iiio .^Uent 
’vDiY^co ' muDcal performances of the evenina 

V * •: : ' and also pffl'n^^ 


suggest the brittleness ui the turn- 
coat Klaus Mann attacked, rather 
than the complexities of the real-life 
GrQndgcns. Ilis increasing stylization 
of accent and gesture illustrates how 
H6fgcn rises to fame by preferring 
acting to action: his rhetoric becomes 
grander and hollowcr as he passively 
allows events to carry him along. 

The end of the play sets a nagging 
question-mark over Klnus Mann's 
position land with it his father's: 
perhaps Brecht's too). Can one work 
gainst evil from a xafd' distance? 
l^radoxically, it is Hdfjcen who 
asserts that the real frontline is in 
Germany itself; but there (he only 
choice is between imly death, suicide 
and compromise, 'uicatrc, lou, is a 
kind of safe distance. The silence of 
the audience which greeted the 
play's mute epilogue (placards .ire 
ntounted on the stage, commcmotai- 
ing writers who were victims of total- 
itarianism) was more eloquent com- 
ment than (he awkward applause 
which eventunlly followed. Once 
again, questions about theatre were 
being posed, this time in the auditor- 
ium Itself. 

With its size and shape. The Round 
House lends itself less well to (he 
Company's style than the Oxford 
Playhouse did, diffusing some of the 
intensity of earlier performances; but 
the evening remains a moving and 
cballei^ng experience. If the empty 
seats in the house suggested the 
relative unpopularity of political 
theatre, the play continues to remind 
audiences (and actors) that we may 
prefer an exclusive diet of “pure'' 
theatre at our peril. 


asked, it is not answered in any ' 
coherent way. Haider readily be- 
lieves Anne - (he student for whom 
he has deserted his wife - when she 
insists "We are good people. Good 
people". Of course: such people as 
they in fact ore seldom believe other- 
wise. The point is eatily scored, but | 
are we to adduce from Taylor's hav- 
ing scored it that he regards the 
civilized, "humane" intellectual’s 
political innocence as ffuiomaA'cnf/y 
self-Dgerondizing, hypocritical, con- 


. most horti^iig arid gnntly inevitable 
,'mbmdnt. welcomed into Au^witz, 


them grim, all of them famiUer. We 
have neard end seen a good deal 
about the process by which the 
appalling becomes thinkable, then 
BCceptsDle, and gradually inevitable. 
But there are too many real honors 
dealt out by this play for any review- 
er to be able to yield to knowiogness 
for long. C. P. Taylor Is. anyway, 
less Interested to stirring pity for the 
sufferers and victims tbw in provok- 
ing reflection on the monsters and 
torturers. His play sets out to be 
thoroughly didactic. For (be grim- 
mest irony is bow an intelligent, 
though innocent, bemused and 
appuently ineffectual man like FU- 
der succumbs with something - 
approaching gratitude .'to the grue- ; 
seme dJ8tort.ioo of his, works and 
aiiis which is rtfected Iw the BS to 
further their own. Such ' collusion 
may spring from deeply buried 
psychological sources, and a few are 
canvassed: the overriding need for 
love and acceptance, the talismanlc 
virtue of a uniform and so on.^But 
Taylor implies that the . real causes 
are ignorance,* blindness, . self- 
dcluslon, a fatal misreading of bistort 
leal reality, and a .failtire to grasp the 
aub-plot' qf history, the meatUng of 
directions taken by evmts. Inflation, 

. growing milltarismi ,()ie deadly words 
of Hitler, all , the sinister sta^ 
management of a circus whose public 
theatre provided the spectacle . of 
Beatings, bummgs, lootings arid kili- 
ings all this was obWous eifoiigb; 
so ho«) is it that Haider can rationalr 
. ize it as something not. to be taken ' 
Seriously? And how,' when the .foil '. 
-. terror :nas' been-iunleashed, can .he 
see it as'.sbnielhiaB the .'Jews: have 
brought on •'tbemulves? 

• It'is part of th® jilay'a intekesu .dhd ! 
. evasiveness, foat',;. though this.; is^ 


tempflble? There is no "good" in any 
of the charncters in his play, though 
bH invoke extenuating circumstances 
in their favour; the problem, drama- 
tically, is that this moral ambivalence 
precipitBlea a circularity, and a pro- 
touno ambiguousness, in the play it- 
self, In such historical circumstances 
as Haider’s, ''good" is not a matter 
of conscience, of scruple and dwell- 
ing on the event: it is shown only in 
acmon. Acting as Haider does, a than 
automatically forfeits his claim to be 
"good". Hiis ia cleat enough, but it 
is easy- to feel that Taylor has, by the 
simple expedient of nis title; added 
the semblance of a problematic mor- 
al dlmenriOn to what \i a: Very diffe- 
rent and, given . .the Immensity, of the 
' crime, , a .inore. wpe.rncial . vgumehL 

The play moves fast, and its col- 
lage of songs and speech, of pathos 
and crude irony or mockery - not far 
from the caricalure of political 
cabaret - its rnpid alternatloa be- 
tween scenes, between Haider's fan- 
tasy world and the world of focreas- 
■fog violence, SS men and sexual 
bllfe, are all deftly managed. Alan 
Howard is -^/despite )|onte. overwork- 
ing of the fr^..tb suggest pained | 
incomprehensioh. Or bl^. bewflder- 
meht - brililant'and foitipelJing; par- 
ticularly In ffaeiclosing 5cen« of fior- 1 
rifled . self-awareness; .* Joe Melia I 
Struves with 'an impoverished role, 
but Jiis , is a wasted opportunity. 
'More in}pprtant,..surely, than these 
details' <M ehtertaltimeiit-value is .not 
..Just' the realduar^ sense of. triviality, 
which surrounds 'such a, project when 
. weighed gainst the witpefe of a. Paul 
C^n'of ChaHotte Delh; 0 ,' or the 
familiar, aroalUngi newsreels, but tlie 
..((uestibfl.or .wbetner some-thiiigs not 
: onlyvcarmot'bd said,- but should not 
; be.dohe^ ac a)).' 
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New Oxford books: 
Politics and Law 

Tlie Politics of 
Mass Housing in 
Britain, 1945-1975 

Patrick Dunleavy 

Between 1955and 1975nearly 
1.5 million people were rehoused 
from inadequate or slum 
accommodation in British cities 
into hlQh-rlse flats, as pari of Ihe 
post-war public housing drive. 

Today this is widely regarded as a 
policy disaster. The author takes 
high-rise housing in particular, 
together with mass housing policies 
In general, as a case study ot a new 
kind of policy process in ths 
welfare state, and sheds Important 
lighten awide range of issues In 
social sclonce and on the recent 
history of the welfare state and the 
planning system. C17.50 

The Foundations 
of European 
Community Law 

T.C. Hartley 

This book is about the basic 
principles of European Community 
Law - those aspects o! It which will 
be of interest to all lawyers. Part I 
provides the Institutional 
background, and Part II Is 
concerned with the sources of 
Community law and theleglslatlvs 
power of the Community. Part Ilf 
deals with Ihe relationship between 
Community and national law, Part 
IVwIth Judlolal reviewof Community 
measures, Part VwIthacUohsfor 
dam ages against the Community. 
C20 paperback £13.95 

An Introduction to 
the Law of Contract 

R. 8 . Atiyah 

The new edition has been revised 
extensively to bring the work up to 
date, but the opportunity has also 
been taken to Introduce the student 
lo the ferment ot Ideas which have 
been Increasingly affecting 
academic work on contract law In 
the past decade or two. Third 
edition £15 paperback £5.95 
Clarendon Law Series 

Precedence 
in England 
and Wales 

G.D. Squibb 

Thlslatheflrsthlstoryofthelaw : 
relatlng.to precedence, whiph In 
England and Wales Is not a maker 
• pi Gbaiom but of right. For the 
‘cohvenlencebfthoaeconcerried ’ 
with the arrangementof ceremonies 
and processions where proper 
precedence has to be observed, 
the results of the author's 
researches are summarized In the 
tradltlpnaltabularlorm. £12.50 . 

The Contribution 
of the Courts to 
Government 

' A West African View 

A.N.E. Amissah 

This book is a personal 
appreciation of the contribution of 
thecourtstolhegovernanceofa ' 
state, with particular reference to 
the courts of anglophone Africa. 
£22.50 

Oxford 

University Press 
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Living by the image 

By Valentine Cunningham 






Ai.KXAMIKK WALKEK; 

Polcr Sellers 

The Aulhotizcd Biography 

240pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. JL7.QS. 
0 2y? 77965 6 

MICHAEL SEI.I.ERS with SARA and 
VICTORIA SELLERS: 

P.S. I love Vou 
Peter Sellers ]929-198D 
238pp. Collins. £7.95. 

0 111) 216649 6 


The coiiiiniii'il ructions in PetL-r Sel- 
lers's life were tediously noniiiil by 
Big Sliir stnndanls. Ounrrds over 
women (lots of those), over wives 
(four of those), over tdimony itnd 
who .should gut the house, the tiptiri- 
ments, the chalet in Swilzcrlniul. the 
bo.il and the ear. over who should 
have custody of the children, how 
big the percentages should be and 
what ligiil the publicity machine 
woulil have Mr Sellers seen in. this 
lime: all these nre only the regular 
IMP of gossip-columnists. What 
makes Sellers's ease more interest- 


ing, as well as more permanent, is' Lqi-ch peeved him hy not granting 


chat such arguments arc bcins con- 
tinued so briskly after liis dcain, and 
in books, by the parties wlio were 
rivals ditring'liis life for his affections 
and nre now rivals for his money. 

In the one corner, Alexander Wal- 
ker's account, frowningly porlcnlous 
beneath the burden of a great uctor's 
reputation, offers itself as the "au- 
rhorized" biography - authorized, 
one assumes, by Sellers's last wife 
Lvnnc Frederick, who has contri- 
buted a long Preface nml inherited 
all Sellers's noodle bar only a tiny 
.MUidgin. In the opposite corner, 
Micliud .Sellers (“with Surnli mid 
Victoria Sellers", his sister and hull- 
sister) ripostes sturdily but in the lus 


bits of information on topics he was The results uf this devoied mys- 
uncertain about so he could drop n tifying. this playing with selves ,ind 
few showy names. absentings of self, inevitably infect 

DU1 plioktgrapliing tlie wniiian first. ahmii CniiiTc 

■OTLa-.?iL5S 

JXhow‘selleTev?^^ S 

to choose his nc.Yl woman for him ^ The buffet left no i n of Lioiar 
from a choice of nhoiogniphed Jinopened ) imd the 

those l.\niiL ritdtriLk. Walker's more ambitious 

lie who Jives by the image, of ijepluymeiil of Buddhist .tnalogucs 
course, perishes hy the image. E.\- suspect genetic speculations ab- 
cussivc slimmitig probably helped Sellers was program- 

wcaken Sellers's licari. But he wasn t ^y the life of his forebear, the 
one to see the ironies, to make me jjoxcr Daniel Mendoza. Nor 

connections, _ In aniicipiUe trouhlc. jq niereiy because of the 

His indiserciions to joiirnulisis (they ‘•.luihorized'' biographer's under- 
included Alexander Walker) got Iimi staiulable desire to play down mat- 
into hot water with Hollywood and |j|.e ,|,g „„mhor of Sellers's 

with his last wife. Britt Eklund women, the intensity of his rcla- 
annoyed him by warning to poblisli nonships other than the one with 
Ills love-letters in her memoirs; Frederick, the extent of his 

Loren peeved him by not granting indulgence in marijuana, LSD and 
him a single rnentinn in hers. But cocaine, his neglect of his children, 
instead of steering clear, Sellers pre- violence towards his women, the 
ferred to sink himself ever deeper number of times he changed his will, 
into the fantasy world of the promo- his alleged desire at the end to 
ter. We arc told that he kidded him- Frederick in. 

self that Loren would return his pas- . . , .l .i. . jue 

Sion, that he faked hot phone con- more than ^ 

versations with Shirlev ^MacLainc, 
that he posed to his children as the [J* 
self-made man - whereas he'd been ® 

assisted at every turn by his aggres- Sellen meet Ekljnd? D'd jje chil- 









iii 






him a single mention in hers. But 
instead of steering clear, Sellers pre- 
ferred to sink himself ever deeper 


Phoiogruplu of /if>ieree/i//i and early iwentieth-eentury socieiv hax’e been bi 
sudi demand recently that an industry has grown up to produce fake, stpia 


studies of urchins, comely nudes, prostitutes and other early posers end 
poseurs for the camera's lens. The cartoonist, Honevsett, in a delightful book, 
Not Another Book of Old Photographs Book (64pp. Methuen. £3.9S. 
0 413 48590 Ol takes the process further and has made a series of drawings 


Much more than the differences of 
emphasis, reading and interpretation, 
it’s the hard facts that remain stub- 
bornly elusive. Where actually did 
Sellers meet Ekland? Did the chil- 


theatrical uncles. He was even, we ^ 5^niyQluii.I 
learn, frequently drawn to the notion land wcddiM? 
of walking on the water: Chance the two hundre<for le« than 
Oardeiier^ walking ncro.ss the lake at ^^ed 

tin» of Ufitiu Wu'M u/n« ari*flilv iigures foF tlic cost Of (lie vachi, the 


and van drivers drink their tea from a horse-trough. The dlustrelion 
reproduced here is of “Two flower sellers (one with hay fever)”. The 
Preface to the book is by “The Unknown Social Historian" who is drawn 
sinmg in front of a fire using a leg of his camera's tripod as a toasting 

fork. 


the oiul of Heing There was grcnlly 
to SeUen»'s taste. And lie came to 


official, mote plaintive vcdcc of the.* believe ho could tinker with the self, ^ mueff less than Miehaer&l yoga. He set himself to possess sex- 

chiUlren cut pff^by a neglectful, quar^ could sh^ uaK all the women he ever worked 

fo5 the miee rf did TUI (or is it TiUi) Wachtmeister-s with. He wanted to dictate the 

om the M?Mn drSd suitcase get chucked onto? Where careers of his wives, to command the 

SSitv tfo iSiuld ^ Sellers spend the night on past by his Iheory .of past selves and 

mrnic' roles wS e huL a^out W “ which he was frightened by TRe lix- the future by payinc immense sums 
-Thire? no sudi pciloii m pS <>rcist? Was Britt (Walker) or Lynne o a bustling crew oF astrologers and 

fillers” (Michael) the more vulgarly ostenla- fortune tellers. He always had ros- 

Sellers became h s pathetic boast. Jiqu, gj funeral? Dia bHu smash ters of mediums, yogis, swnmis, mys- 

Alexander Walker nrgues with Sellers's mother's portrait deliberate- tics and clerics in tow. And he con- 

soine conviction that Sellers was iv nr nniv iirpiHianiiiiiv? An> the ehiU firmed the oower of ownine bv the 


relsbme and very rich daddy with 
only a £20,000 trust fund each > 
besides the $2,000 apiece that he 
left, them in his grudging will. 

* Lovers of 77ie Goon Show, who 
have the tones of Sellers's Major 
Bloodnok or his Bluebottle fixed tin- 
dylngly in their rejoicing memories. 


sale of a house (0 Ringo Starr, the 
aeroplane hirings and the total assets 
always so much less than Michael's? 


Jaguars, Cadillacs, Ferraris, Pors- 
ches. a Bentley, a Mercedes. He 
would go into things for what lie 
could get out of (hem: “What did it 
do for me?" he wailed, giving up 

a . He set himself to possess sex- 
all the women he ever worked 
witH. He wanted to dictate the 
careers of his wives, to command the 


conviction 


things and jargons - the ted in ine 
Ladykillers, the shop-steward in /'»i 


himself, Sellers would go one better 

All Right, Jack, Inspector Clouseau Guinnea's famous private ^he equally unresolved dispute to diet m a New York hotel on the 

in thcTPink Panther Aims, Chauncey '®cclcaness. How consciously in qv^j. moral rights to off-chance that had marry her when 

Gardiner in the triumphant Being conimimd of the process the Man of Sellen's cash. Once, again, it's fit she'd trimmed down enough; or 
TTiere - will doubtless find this liter- Voices was from day to day ownership disputes of various Orson Welles, with whom he quar- 

ary tussle for ownership of the au- ossea. There n« plenty should dog Sellers’s reputation, rolled because he would jeer at the 

(hcntic image of Seilers the man very P* oisturbing stories of nis nnding it pQ^ compulsively possessive, big man's bulk. In the same spint he 

distressing. No doubt, loo. they'll characien off when dropped hts wives and disowned his 

rearet that the details of Seller’s I?® Evewone agrees that as a child children - a. letter disclaiming 

pnvate life turn out so frequently to believe that he was assessed in nis peter Sellers was hideously spoiled by Michael and a telegram saying he 
ne so unseemly. But that Sellers’s ^ selves from his own his mother Peg. Nobody was sur- wishes not to hear from Sarah again 

image should still be in question is other' hand, that prised he grew up fat and greedy, are reproduced in Michael's book. 

' only apt: for the way he and others remained to the end the way be H« wanteo things on an inordinate Just as readily, Sellers gave loyal 
lookea and seemed was Sellers's con- strove hard to appear is evident fiom scale. He would order twenty suits at advisers and assistants the push. Get- 
tinuous his lifetime's obsession determined angling for the main a time. He loaded himself with ting rid of people came as easily to 

’ , 1 . part in Being Tftere, in order to play gadgetry - tape-recorders, cameras, .him as disposing of his trinkets at his 

Both of these accounts pile up the the character who, a tabula raso him- vidMS, telex machines, a mechanical regular "showers'', 
sadly narcissistic evidence: the dteu lets others mould him In the elephant. He couldn't stop bu)4ng 

and pills to keep his natural podgi- (mues they wish to project on him. cars - RoUses, Aston Martins, Being involved in Sellers’s game of 
.ness at bay; the specs he was 

..'ashamed of and kept tucked into ^^sSSSSSSSS^SS^^^^SSSSSSS^SSSSBSSSSBSgSS^SSSSSSSSSSSSS^SSSSSB^SS 
• their . cast Md his pocket; the teeth . " ^ 

,''capped^and .shaped- to make' him • j 

Vlo6k Uke'':Nf4rcbl\o:Mastro|anhl a ; - SPPTitfifITid' 

> so impress Spphia'Lbren’. the.make- 

> iip h® applied .to Britt Ekiand's 

■ scratches and his fa«-lifl sews; the ; • ' ' ■ (after Marcus Valerius Martialis.ni.55) 

cosmetic surgery itself; the efforts at . ■ . : > * 

muscle-bulldjng so .he could play , po„g typhoon, 

James Bond; the harassing of his . » /r • 

tailor to help him dress Riin. He ' a p^^mer/e afflatne 

wenL Id for so many carcase- **^ ”“*'“ 

enhaheing medicaments and toiletries What brand do you use to bait us? 

! paUikiners, sleeping ^lis, stlmu- . 

' lantSk vitamin pills, digestion tablets, , Dior? One of Falieig^'i? . ^ 

' throat lozenges, creams, sprays; 16- ' : ^ Progshlt (CAanef no 2)? 

tipns^- that, according, to Michael, ‘ . Maybe your shower or bidet's . 

his nickname for the bathroom wks been plumbed ro pipe out Patou. 

“Boots". He swallowed pills, we are . ' . ' 


tion of which party owns the true 
picture of the man is, of course, part 
of the equally unresolved dispute 


to a Dustiing crew ot astrologers and 
fortune tellers. He always had ros- 
ters of mediums, yogis, swnmis, mys- 
tics and clerics in tow. And he con- 
firmed the power of owning by the 
reassuring act of repeated disowning. 
He cnsl'off his fat, and wanted to 
make others do so too - like the 
woman he is said to have encouraged 
to diet in a New York hotel on the 


Many Voices" was from day to day 
is difficult to assess. There nre plenty 
of disturbing stories of his Anaing it 
hard to shake “characten" off when 
left the studio. He even professed 
to believe that he was possessed in his 
Aim roles tw selves from his own 
past lives. On the other' hand, that 
this remained to the end the way be 
strove hard to appear is evident nrom 
his determined angling for the main 


over who owns the moral rights to off-chance that he'd marry her when death, people, their hold, imij 

Sellen's cash. Once, again, it's fit she'd trimmed down enough; 01 

that ownership disputes of various Orson Welles, with whom he quar- as and when his whims diclateo. 

sorts should dog Sellers’s reputation, rolled because he would jeer at the jf ggy single impression 

u.. niG man'e hiillf In fh* cama amnf nm .1 _s^ 1.. aUmmM nartA* 


For he was compulsively possessive, big man's bulk. In the same spirit he 

dropped his wives and disowned his 


Evenone agrees that as a child children - a. letter disclaiming 
Peter Sellers was hideously spoiled by' Michael and a telegram saying he 
his mother Peg. Nobody was sur- wishes not to hear from Sarah again 

E rised he grew up fat and greedy, are reproduced in Michael's book, 
le wanteo things on an inordinate Just as readily, Sellers gave loyal 
scale. He would order twenty suits at advisers and assistants the push. Get- 
a time. He loaded himself with ting rid of people came as easily to 
gadgetry - tape-recorders, cameras, .him as disposing of his trinkets at his 


fast and loose with people and things 
was clearly more aisconccrtm| than 
it W 11 S diverting. Divorces and mar- 
riages flashed on and off with the 
doomed regularity of traffic signals, 
tie gave nis wives presents, then 
smashed them up or asked for them 
back. Now a furniture van arrived to 
cart Sarah’s piano off for Liza Min- 
nelli’s use, or it might be a horsebox 
io carry away Victoria'spony to give 
to the Snowdon kids. Today Seliets 
hated you, tomorrow he’d be loving 
you desperately. This morning yov 
wore in his will, (oni^t you vtw 
not. The only contracts Selleri 
appears to have understood as binn- 
ing were the ones studio lawyers 
drew up. But as he might haw 
learned from his act of burning all 
his mother’s possessions after her 
death, people, their hold, tlwir 


comes through clearly in these narra- 
tives in which so much is fudged mq 
left blurred, it is the nece^ry «- 
pendence of human beings on 
others. Sellers’s need for 
consolation, especially from the 
pie he behaved badly ^ 

mains his most endeanng characten • 
tic. The fierce loyalties fie provoW 
on everv side - Including t”® 


told, to boost his sexual potency. He 
wore a tracksuit so that fie wouldn’t 
look like a man with a heart- 
pacemaker. Terrified '.though he is 
said to have been of his huge horse. 
Hercules, he nonetheless pain^ 
takingly pretended to be an enthusfa* 
tic equestrian, especially when royal- 

3 ( was around. He would rush off 
uring dinner to ring up his aides for 


: Scents ong 

(after Marcus Valerius Martialis.ni.55) 

You swing past, ■ pong typlwott, 
a parjitmerie afflatns 
wafts over us and makes ua swoon. 
What brand do you use to bait us? 

Dior? One of Falir;;g^’i? . ' ' 

Progshlt (CAanef no 2)? 

Maybe your shower or bidet's . 
been plumbed to pipe out Patou. 

Yon' don’t need Nina Rleci 
or GivencAy creattoni. 

1 think .your^parftime’s peachy ! 

end Just Uke my Dalniatiany ■ 


Hamson 


moving. The real heroes, in 
Sellers^ story are the people mw 
unlike himself, the 

whose affections remained s^Jr- 

the friends of the "Su'«»<le 
people like Bryan Forbw and Nanei 
te Newman, who would W”' ^L. 
all hours to console him. In 
lax the other Goons, especially SplM 
Milligan, stayed loyal. 

Rather startlingly, a, V 

“In the Mood" was played at jw 
lers’s funeral. But the 
why. Sellers had requested it » 
bout of Goon Show 
Milligan on the subject ^ Aj^eral 
hymns. And pla^ng it at 
paid tribute to f Jlfuei? 

as much as to Sellers s tast^ ^ 

was lucky to have of 

it’s only appropnate tnai “ ,n.-jn 
these books aft®®***. ISfing 

uttering the J,^® SsMir”, 
lines. "You can t Aim a 

told Tony Palmer who mSii 

film about Sellers. 

"Your father was Byways a 
for a bloody heart posi®^ 

a letter he knew had been pw 
and hadn’t arrived . 


I'M I , 
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The Liberation as restoration 


JEAN-PIEJtRE RIOUX: 

I.a France de la Quatriime Rdpub- 
lique. 

Tome 1: L'ardeur el la ndcessilC 
1944-1952. 

314pp. Paris: Seuil. 

Everyone has his own view of ihc 
Liberation of France in 19>14 and the 
installation of the Fourth Republic. 
For some the Liberation of Paris 
remains one of the glorious episodes 
of French history, an event incoroor- 
ating something of the taking of the 
Bastille, of Napoleon's "vol d'Aigle" 
and the HundrM Days, of Gambetta's 
escape from the seige of Paris, 
of the taxis of the Marne. It was the 
symbol of a regenerated France, 
when the Resistance wiped out Ihc 
shame of defeat, when new men and 
new ideas laid Ihc foundations for a 
new society, when the as.sociated 
dangers of civil war and revolution 
were successfully avoided. 

But for others the Liberation was 
a shameful episode, a meaningless 
wectacie, the prelude to a low and 
dishonest decade which ended in the 
agony of unjust and unsuccessful col- 
onial wars, 'sy the time of the final 
German capitulation in 1945 little 
expectation remained of change and 
progress. "Cette fin ressemmait A 
une mort'', was the melancholy com- 
ment of Simone de Beauvoir when 
she heard the news. By the begin- 
ning of 1947 the old personnel of the 
Tford Republic were back in place, 
with Edouard Herriot presiding over 
an unnily National Assembly and an 
aged Ldon Blum over a short-lived 
Bovemment. The Cold War, the 
Marsbail Plan, the conAict in Indo- 
Chlna and a series of violent strikes, 
all seemed to lead inexorably to the 
defeat of Resistance idealism, sym- 
tolized by the choice of Antoine 
,™y. a former member of the 
Vichy National Council, to be Prime 
^niatec In 1952. The Liberation was 
simply, according to this view, 
another turning-point when France 
failed to turn. 

Jean-Pierre Rioux covera this 
penod in a lively and attractive 
book, the first of two volumes to be 
^oted to the Fourth Republic. 
Wth remarkable skill he succeeds in 
bringing tether both a considerable 
amount orinformation and a sense 
of inleroretation and understanding, 
so making this one of the most 
attractive boolu to appear in an excel- 
leot series (which is shortly to come 
put in an English tranalatlon). Rioux 
» preoccupied with the problem of 
how it was that liberated France, so 
aiive with possibilities for creation 
should have tailed 
off into a Republic which, whatever 
iti virtues, became a by-word for 
failure and frustration. Implicit in his 
explanation are a number of consid- 


erations, (he most weighty of which 
appears to be that of economic 
necessity. "La nauvretd fnilloi'', he 
remarks, a shade senientiously, and 
repeatedly he puts fonvurd the impe- 
rious requirements of the economy 
as the reason why certain decisions 
were taken or particular choices 
made. If the promise - part of the 
programme elaborated by the Con- 
•scil National de la Resistance - to 
nationalize certain key sectors of the 
economy was largely carried out, the 
natiunaiizalion itself was a very diffe- 
rent process from "les nationalisa- 
tions sauvages" made at the behest 
of Resistance groups in Lyon or in 


Marseille, or planned by such minis- 
ters as the communist Marcel Paul. 
The personnel installed in the new 
nationalized sector were in no way 
representative of the dliics of the 
Liberation, but very much those who 
had served Vichy or were the in- 
veterate enemies of socialism and 
“^tatisme". And why? Primarily, 
suggests Rioux, because time was 
short; it was imperative for produc- 
tion to increase. 

Similarly, “le New Deal social'', 
and the establishment of the Social 
Security system, was vitiated by the 
decline in the standard of living of 
the wage-earning population. In 
1949, if the average number of hours 
worked per week had increased by 
12 per cent, as compared to 1944. 
the purchasing power of wages had 
decreased by some 25 per cent. This 
was the unfortunate result of infla- 
tioD. In the spring of 1946 a mission 
to Washington headed by Blum and 
Monnet accepted the exigencies of 
American dollar diplomacy. "La 
France pauvre", eimlains Rioux, 
knew its place. All this is to assume 
a certain neutrality and inertness on 
the part of French governments, and 
indeed of the French state, as if 
there was no alternative to the deci- 
sions which were taken. Not all 
historians will accept this. 

There Is a similar suggestion of 
determinism in political develop- 


By Douglas Johnson 

of iripurtisin, whereby the three par- 
ties joined together in an uneasv 
coalition and the leudersliip of the 
country devolvcil on statesmen 
whose sole preoccupation was with 
a restricted, and often meaningless, 
game of politics. 

Thus we arc confronted with an 
apparently inevitable process: logical, 
neat and natural. But in fact the 
political negotiations were much more 
complex than Rioux allows for. He 
presents the MRP as having been in- 
fluenced, in January 1946, ny the in- 
tervention of an important figure on 
the General Staff, General Billoiie, 
a friend of Maurice Schumann, but 
does not mention that (his inter- 
vention is usually taken to have 
threatened some type of move by ihc 
French anny sliouiu a communist be- 
come Prime Minister, and it must be 
doubted whether such a threat was 
decisive in determining (he MRP's 
action. 

Fundamental to Rioux's picture of 
the Liberation is his account of the 


fpuration, the process whereby those 
who had collaborated with the 
enemy or been identified with Vichy 
wre to be punished and removed 
from any positions of power and 
influence. As he shows, in one of the 
most impressive sections of his book, 
the ipuration was extremely limited, 
and with the exception of isolated 
incidents, and in spite of exaggerated 
claims and rumours, the number of 
those who were executed or impris- 
oned was surprisingly small. 'The in- 
escapable film-shots and photographs 
of women with shaven heads bping 
insulted by jeering crowds because 
they had supposedly been the lovers 
-of German soldiers aptly sum up the 
Liberation as a spectacle ana the 


determinism in political develop- 
ments after the Liberation. With toe 
resignation of General de Gaulle In 
January 1946 (a resignation which, 
incidentally, does not seem to arouse 
much curiosity on* the part of the 
author) we are told that the period of 
provisional government was over, 
meaning presumably that the options 
open to the politicians were hence- 
forth limited. The communists were 
not ready to abandon their share of 
power, nor prepared to engage in a 
dialotoe with the social Catholics, 
the Mouveraent Ripublicain Popu- 
lalre; the socialists were fearful oT a 
Popular Front government with the 
communists in which thipy mi^t be- 
come the junior partners; the social 
Catholics could not envisage a gov- 
ernment led by a communist because 
this would lead to American hostil- 
ity. Hence there was born the system 


ipuration as a process where ft was 
the unimportant who were punished, 
while those who had collaborated in 
a more significant manner were often 
unaffected. The result was that there 
was no real mirge of the administra- 
tion, no effective renewal of the 
notabilities, no shake-up of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Rioux explains this by his usual 
method of pointing to the constraints 
imposed by economic necessity. 
France needed its businessmen as it 
needed Its shopkeepers, irrespective 
of whether the one or the other had 
forsotten their patriotic duties. Were 
he English be might have made some 
Joke about the customer being al- 
ways right even if be were weariog 
jack-boots. The urgent need to pro- 
duce food meant that those who had 
been prominent in Vichy's Corpora- 
tioD Paysanne retained tneir grip on 
agricultural organizations and a wide 
variety of profilems concerned with 
transport and finance necessitated 
the, continued services of adminlstra- 
ton with specialized training and 
competence. 


Proper Place 


The proper place fs almost inside Bden, 

Almost outside where we neorly always ore. 

Tbet light as bright as ever - though his eyes 
Are not, the person peering through the railing. 

Both prisoner and free, at home and foreign, 

Neer enough to smell the gross of innocence. 

Almost teste the apple wormleis at the core. 

At the core of almost li his business, 

Almost hii inspiration.' 

The dork os dark as ever, even more, so. 

Things go by opposites, tli[ey come from all directions, 
Other tastes, dbteites, and other smells. 

Dark on' light, light against dark, deflues, itself, 

Almost extremities luffuie. 

Like Janus in two minds, a would-be god of gateways. 
Like someone crouching, not erect, not fallen. 

Waiting for a race to start, or ben^ng over papers. 
The right position too for verses. 


Diit behind this it is suggested that 
there lay an even more powerful 
cnnsiroini; the population as a whole 
did not want a severe judgment pas- 
sed upon (hose who hud participated 
in the Occupation, because to do so 
would have been to judge them- 
selves. In a idling remark quoted by 
Rioux, Jean-Marie Domenach wrote, 
“on avail peur de I'ampleur m6nie 
(lu crime". There was a tendency to 
be SHiisfied by the show-trials of 
P^tuin, Laval, Brasillach and others, 
and by settlement of old scores 
against the “pharmneien du coin" 
amo had supposedly made a fortune 
Iw selling^ toothjMste to the Boches. 
"There will come a day," said de 
Gaulle in 1943, “when France will 
need to know vengeance". By 19-15 
this was no longer the case and cic 
Gaulle, with characteristic realism, 
recognized it as a fact and utilized it 
in order to avoid the irreparable bit- 
terness whicli would have accompa- 
nied any more generalized blood- 
letting. 

This interpretation is a popular 
one these days. We are (old that 
there were forty million I’^lainistes 
in France, and both academic and 
popular historians have told ns that 
the number of those in Resistance 
movements was small whereas the 
number of those who simply ac- 
quiesced was great. More philosophi- 
cally, the historian can agree with 
the character in Les Siquestris d‘Al- 
Iona who asked if it were necessary 
for a society to hate itself? Perhaps 
we are witnessing another example 
of the well-known ability of the 


there was a popular movement which 
was vigonius in its condemnation of 
fascism. After 1940 there was a 
movement which succeeded in orga- 
nizing a persecution of Jews and 
foreigners whicli was mure intensive 
and terrible than the ipuration. It 
could be argued that neither move- 
ment was seeking to make any pro- 
found change in the long-standing 
social structures of the country. But 
they demonstrate that French history 
is not idl cnniinuitv, that minority 
movements can tafic the initiative 
and achieve results, and that the 
action of governments can be more 
than merely influential. It is neces- 
sary to study these more positive 
elements and not to be over- 
impressed by determining restraints. 
One shnulu not explain away the 
Liberation by the fact iliat the 
French public soon became fascin- 
ated hy the rumours (and photo- 
graphs) of nioonligiit bathing in (he 
nude, supposedly a nightly occurr- 
ence on the estates of Aly Khan. 

Marxist histurlans will criticize 
Rioux because he treats French soci- 
ety as if if were a vacant lot, and 
does not consider it in terms of clas- 
ses. Other historians might wonder 
whether he should not have concen- 
trated more on certain other aspects 
of the Liberation. Like Italy at the 
lime of the Risorgimento, it was 
foreign powers which imposed their 


French to adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances. Hiller expressed asto- 
nishment (hat they dia not offer a 


more determio^ resistance nnd the 
British ambassador in Paris at the 
time of the Liberation, Duff Cooper. . 

K ointed out that there was less con- 
ici between the Resistance move- 
ments and the established adminis- 
tration there than in other countries 
(such as Belgium or Greece). 

Yet even if all this happens to be 
true, it remains necessary 10 explain 
why it is true. From 1934 onwards 


rhytlim on the process of French 
emancipation, ana as the newspaper 
Combat was to pul it, a revolution 
which has to wait is a revolution 
which aborts. The “coramissaires de 
la Rdpubiique", who were frequently 
ineimerieneed, ill-lDformed and iso- 
lated, improvfeed a system of'admini- 
stralion as tenitory was lioeraieo: 
precisely the type ol loose and tlexi- 
ble administration least susceptible 
to attack by the classical type of 
revolution, such considerations, and 
others like them, are helpful in 
understanding vrhy 1944 ushered in 
something which was less like a II- 
berniion than- a restoration, and 
would usefully complete this well 
organized, schematic liisiory. 
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The shaping of the cities 


By John A. Davis 
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of the city as an institution. The 
crucial problem is to see how and 
why at different moments an urban 
society succeeded in moulding and 
directing the city in a particular form 
and direction. Here one can detect 
the influence of the kind of urban 
history pioneered by such French 
scholars as Marcel Roncayolo, rather 
than the Anglo-Saxon variety which 
relies more neavily on the ready- 
made tools of the demographer, the 
socioloeist or the economic historian. 


In Bologna, on the other hand, 
social integration and urban develop- 
ment were sadly out of tunc. Bolog- 
na’s age of gloiy and premature self- 
awareness had been in the thirteenth 
century, thanks almost entirely to 
the international reputation or its 


to participate in the Baroque craze more poignant and more scandalous 
for urban renovation was tnat after But the indictment is at times 
the fall of the Bentivoplia and the weakened by the tendency of aI1 
incorporation of the city into the these authors to simplify the causes 
Papal States, the Bolognese patrici- of decay, evident tor example in 
' ‘ their romanticized comparisons be- 


ate lost all sense of civic autonomy 


ifCDOva sociologist or the economic hisionan. 

290pp. LL9.000 Essentially, this is an attempt to 

Ban: Laterza. steer a middle course between the 

abstract generalizations of “I'hisioirc 
riiiM alwjiM been an endles.<i urbainc" and the narrow technicallly 
Si‘“e''rheaS4%t on" urba„«tique'< 

those who Iry to live ^ The three cities could hardly differ 

govern them, but who strikingly, and they reveal 

try to wnte about them, 'pvcniy giggriy strengths and the 

years a^ Lewis Mumford demon^ limitations of the method the authors 
traled the degree of cultural prepare- adopted. The essential data for 

lion required by an^ae the reconstruction of the physical de- 

wnie the hgory of the afy, or even velopment of each dty arc drawn 
plflcliy,wh ch may explain why from mops, town plans and “town- 
haw dared to follow wherejm^ scapes”. Yet these were rarely il 
And if when ever - at least before the advent ol 

incomparable duily was thought by modern tax-man - produced 
many to be unduly pessumstic, look- ^ primarily, for de- 

*i.'L**'*^i scriptive purposes done, but are 
of 1981 just behind us, that p^im- iconographical sources in theii 

ism seems only too well justified. chanung image ol 

The great achievement of The City the city - and every Italian city has 
in History was to demonstrate that its own identity: Roma Santa, venete 
we can only begin to comprehend rieca, Genova superba, Miiano 


the international reputation of its and identity. The individual Bolog- Iwtween the pre- and post-industrial 
university; but by the time the plans nese continued to build, rebuild and city. It seems fairly clear that Italian 
designed to accommodate the city to decorate his possessions, but the dues were already deeply in crisis 
this new-found fame had been real- structure of the city itself, its public well before the onset of any “indust- 
ized Bologna's reputation had with- buildings, its roads and streets, its rial revolution”. From the Deginnias 
ered and wth it the prosperity it had open spaces, remained largely un- of the eighteenth century, Pdermo, 
brought. The still recognizabre port!- touched. The contemporary signifi- Naples and Genoa were no longer 
coed dty was left separated by green cance of the connection is spelt out able to accommodate the demands 
fields and open spaces from Its new most clearly by Paolo Cevini when being placed on the urban fabric, 


walls, and was to remain almost un- he contrasts the_ plaos of the socialist 
changed in structure down to the mayor of Sestri at the start of the 
nineteenth century - making it one century, Carlo Canepa, to create a 
of the most obviously archmc cities new industrial metropolis on the 
in Italy at the time of uniHcation. Ligurian coast, with the disorganized 
^ j j.,, . . and suffocating sprawl of the 

Palermo followed a different pat- Qenoese industrial suburbs in the 


limitations of the method the authors lent again, dictated more by the gjjyne years, 
have adopted. The essential data for sequence of conquests and pnneely 
the reconstruction of the physical de- rulers to which it was subject. In- The nine 
velopment of each dty are drawn hcriling from the- Arabs an urban the mome 
from mops, town plans and “town- structure and organization centuries three cities, 
scapes”. Yet these were rarely if >n advance of the rest of Europe, its retraces thi 


touched. The contemporary signin- Naples and Genoa were no longer 
cance of the connection is spelt out able to accommodate the demands 
most clearly by Paolo Cevini when being placed on the urban fabric, 
he contrasts the plans of the sodalist particularly because of the relentless 
mayor of Sestri at the start of the rise in population after the respite of 
century, Carlo Canepa, to create a the previous century, llie vogue for 
new industrial metropolis on the building Alberghi dei Poven, mad- 
Ligurian coast, with the disorganized houses and civic hospitals was a 
and suffocating sprawl of the monumental rather than an effective 
Genoese industrial suburbs in the attempt to respond to these press- 
same years. ores. But behind the growing pover- 


And if when it appeared Mumiord s before the advent of fundamental structure was to remain 

incomparable study was thought by modern tax-man - produced largely unchanged until modern 
many to be unduly pessimistic, look- pf pypp primarily, for de- times and reflected above all the 

ing back on it now, with the suminer purposes ^one, Iwt are aspirations and pretensions of its rul- 

011981 just behind us, that pe»im- Iconoaraphical sources in their ers - balanced at times by those of 

ism seems only too well justified. changing image of the great Sicilian baronage. The 

The great achievement of The City the city - and every Italian city has result was an elegance and a refine- 
in History was to demonstrate that its own identity: Roma Santa, veneta ment which proved to be all too 
we can only begin to comprehend rieca, Genova supeH>a, Milano vulnerable in a more materialistic 
the city once we Begin to unaersland grande, Botogna grassa, Ravenna age. 

its past. Only by discovering what antlca - revems much more than a -r-hi* imnnoranhicnl anurces also re- 
iheJity has bien, where it has come mere development of technical ex- veS th? SaU?e ch^^^ 
from, how and why it has changed, pertise in matters of town planning. i,? ih. nin-*pin?h®S«ntiir« 


-ru- tu u- ty and overcrowding can be seen the 

♦h pM M\lwe of thosB cconomic systems 

which had previously supported the 
three cities, and each au^or rare^Uy gjfjgg _ (jp jf the international trading 
retrares the ways in whire the tradi- of Genoa or the monopoly 

tional urban structure and fabric was over the agricultural production of 
degraded in the century after Italian hinterland exercised by Palermo, 
unification. It is a depressing story, _ . .u i.- . 

but one that needs to Be tola! Older One of the thin^ that the histoiy 


aspirations, methods and materials of these cities reveals very clearly u 
were cast aside in obeisance to the that from the earliest times the ciw 
new gods of speed, utility and profit, was an institution particularly ill- 
Even If the appalling aterrations of adapted to sudden or even gradua 
taste committeo by the Risorgimento change. Both o^^to^ed medieval 
bourgeoisie, and in particular their Genoa and empty medieval Bmogna 


from, how and why it has changed, pertise in matters of town planning, 
can we begin to say what it is, why it The changing “idealization'' of the 
is and what it could be. This new city provides a window on the values 
series of Italian monographs. ”Le and aspirations of those who control- 
Q'ttA nellaStoria dTtalia'', which wilt, led its destiny at a given moment 
when completed, cover the history of and moulded its physical develop- 
more than twenty of Italy's historic ment. 

cities from Inlellieeni inierpretafion of maps 


bourgeoisie, and in particular tneu* 
heirs, were not notaoly worse than 
elsewhere in Europe, they were all 
the more damaging for being in- 


through the fabric oTf Its city. The 
'far the ®haos of me^cval Genoa reflected 
J!!.® one social reality - that of its faction- 


senesisad^TOd lo lhe conte™^ warring nobility, shut away 

*hcir clans in their fortiRea 
But aljou^ de^Seto and the majoi^ alberghi. Only when the Doria fami- 
itv of his fellow authore arc 


penise in mairers oi lown planning. !„* ii,^ nineteenth centum uainMiiig 

The changing “Idealization*^ of the idialiretlor wav to ?*®*®‘* 

city provides a window on the values incomparable v^ue. In Italy it was 

and aspirations of those who control- eSH asBira^fona to the unknown villas that grew into 

led its*^ destiny at a given moment i^athSS^ indusrtal . metropdlSes, but rather 

and moulded its physical develop- i™"®* the historic towns themselves which 

ment. such sources can mi ao more mould. 

than point the way. It only becomes pvcrvwhcre the miiwav itation now 
Inlelhgenl inierpretation of maps possible to trace the precise rela- d 

and plans advance us quite far in tionship between society and city K Quite rec- 

rcconstriicling the ways in which when other information is available 

urban so4ty* expressed itself and other sources have been ex- SSSl 

through the fabric oY Its city. The’ pjored. Ennio Poleggl and Paoio 

chaos of medieval Genoa reflected Cevini draw on fiscal and notarial ?iihnVhl*Jnfi^n 

one social reality - that of its faction- sources to trace the distribution of suburbs rose to 

al and warring nobility, shut away property in Genoa from the Middle 

^iJL. ;n fnwiR.A .....il . 1 . / ti the traditional centres began to die 


make the same point in different 
ways - the city wtu often trapped by 
its own past, so that the very fabric 
which provided its historical con- 
tinuify could easily become its pris- 
on. In this sense, the experienre of 
the last century was new in scale but 
not in form. 

Not that this can excuse the dam- 
age caused by a century and more of 
rmndtess materialism; but nor does it 
help us to underetand the problems 
facing the city if we simplify the 
process of industrialization or over- 
estimate its historically demonstrated 
capacity for change and adaptation. 
But it is one of the great virtues of 
these three studies that they m- 


architectural historians by training, 
like Mumford they utterly reject the 
view that the problems facmg the 


ly rose above the rest, imposing poli- 
tical stabillly, did a more ordered 
and structured approach to the city's 
development become possible, re- 


which was to make Genoa one of the 
civic wonders of the western world. 


humanizing of megalopolis, as de- 


But in its cautious refusal to spread urban developments seem unduly in- 


periods), Lre quic&y Here 

SrtS frenetic speralation proved every bit 


pending ultimately on an act, or acts, u. . 

of ooUective political will - the dty, USJSf nf 

for better and wone, has not just All tii 

h.ppened but been hshioned . 'to 1=™"“ 

recover it we must therefore have an JitAt", “1. sn activi 

J»d»t»dhg of .he ?a\ronhe*^^vS?«.U“?o -‘Th™ 

been, of what has been losl and' whet „hich lay at die heart of the Tiw’s piovann 


Over from Italy 


can and should be restored. Mceess 

Despite the exceptional import- 
ance of the dty in Italy's history, ‘this p 

; is the first attempt to write the his- | IX 7 T‘t*rXTT 

tones of dties themselves. Oceans of y ^ XX J.J 

iak have been devoted to spedfic . 
aspects of the dty or groups of cities 
in Afferent periods, and there are 

rawlti-volumelu^tories now rf Mian, Qy Raleigh Trevelvail 

Bresda and Naples, with others , „.S^ 

probably in prepcnatlon. Yet these tasssaasssssi^^^^^s^ss 
are not histones of the dties as such , FILIPPO DONINI: 
but lather of the Mhtical and e Da Cesare a Enea 


astro^LiSuy She clfnd^ions of J 
lercniiai. disease-ridden quarters grew 

All three books are concerned to worse, while new ones appeared that 
demonstrate the connection between would rie with them for ^ualor and 
an active cultural and civic awareness decay within years rather than de- 
and harmonious urban development, cades. 

Giovanni Ricd, for example, argues ; as the story is retold for Bologna, 
that the reason why Bologna failed Genoa and then Palermo, it becomes 


mately only one of the many alterna- 
tive histories that could be writlen, 
but one that has been unduly neg- 
lected. The series has the added 
attraction of being beautifullv mo 
lavishly Illustrated, Tor all its relative- 
ly moderate price. But, inore to the 


marching sbn^, “thundering with 
accusatives and gerunds”. Tnen in 
due course there was Boadicea, 
symptomatic of our willingness to be 
led By women. But in the long his- 
tory of Italian reactions to the Biitisb 


against dissacrazioni by Oadda and 
Airbasino. Doninl has a special affec- 
tion for Alfieri, whose story about 
Penelope Pitt be thinks a real work 
of art, and for Edmorido De Araicis, 
whose descriptions of London in the 


E oint, it raises questions ^at are 
nportant not just to histories but 
to alt those who live in,c^hes and 
care about their future. It providw 
strong historical confirmation for tnc 
view that sociefy the aues, like 
the governments, it deserves. 


harking back no doubt to die. Lom- 
bard bankers. . 

Donini points out how in fjiM; 
bethan drama 
picted as being capable of 


attem^.to^gfy^piec^y*Sb ■ Filippo p^iid, whb.liw^ ih Loudon foreign tS"D'!minl misW 

hUtorlanis hove been oaUlne' for:' not .for eightem y6ais and was a popular, riah i hv P*^®H**® Rossetti, perhaps Howse’s discoveiy of J^®- -lyjrtt 

mordi generalizing about tfie city; in .director bf the ttaliau Institute there, the veates of our women poets, Is Lady.) The the 

Kr. £. "SOT? wiw oioony ciaws, money- oroud v nointed out as heine ma Iv ar/-hiJ«B m m,® 


;ets their 
ossetti, I 


.history, .biif more spuific 'infonna- 
..lion on' the hiriory of Individual, 
.rittu. ■ 


is qualified indeed to write about SgfwL^ bL claws, mowy- proudly pointed out as being really italic artists and architects m 

“ha? ^ll5<ncZ^Iove.affair^ and Lacaitl weii iSenth mad 

his country and ouft. His short book; ; knighted, and now the world of Brit- Sat there- had bwn a 

:hoyrever..Va not attempt :to -delve is dominated by; the. ifS mention of Pa[ladi^,®K 


from adopting ad admirably ‘Snt-neartea put us^i antnoiogy 
tnMTth and* Btralfihtterwaro Italians, famous and not so famoi 

writers and artists; who over the o 


f be a 
Italians 
ll, sudi 
>. who 


r-'f.ij'-y 


flris 


make 
a dty 


that there- had been a ui^'-rgn'd 
The mention of 
Canaletto leads to one of the ow 
many digressions, whjb 

scorns the 4*^ nothing 

for a *®J JSifflins that 

Venetian about it, b** 

the delUioso Shepherd 3 Mwk« 

afar better claim *o 
■ Milton- wqs the supreme 

British. Castrati and be 


beard alarmed ipeople,: hut. Vic- British. Castrati and ^ be 

I- ^th monkeys llaliacS: 

I this oopk,.| fasploh. T .had not realized that “mil- assodated m our bsmds w ^ ^jj^i 
three great.a;.to^^ mUahese, and had but the affection.T- i^ tbls 

W there, as Doftim. feafflnm i - . 

S!i M®!^ -JW :■ and , piegsant book, v z 


towns, only aTIzens pap make. W; and^jKenf^^ obvious names: Bareftl. M^njv fm^lten tlfa- CW 

which tales M to the heart - M^apartt>. d^lpti^ -.i>f;:?fpipa^^^^^^ 


architecture 




Structural developments 

By Joseph Rykwert 


RENATO de FUSCO: 

L’ArchIteCtura deil’Oltocenlo 
:^t4p. L.32,000. 

8 802 03523 7 

CESARE de SETA: 

L'Architcttura del Novecento 

320pp. L.32,000. 

8 802 03575 X 
Tbrin; UTET 

A history of art in Italy - the title is 
a subterfuge. These books are not to 
be confused with the thirteen 
volumes of the much more ambitious 
History of Italian Art, edited for 
Einaudi ^ Giovanni Previtali and 
Federico Zeri - which is now com- 
plete. That was an enterprise quite 
brilliant in the planning though, 
perhaps inevitably, uneven in the ex- 
ecution. UTET, as the initials seem 


to imply (they stand in fact for Un- 
ionc Tipografico-Edilrice Torinese), 
go at the business in a more matter- 


of-fact way, chopping the period 
since tlie Middle Ages (which alone 
get three volumes) up into century- 
long sections, with one volume for 
sculpture, one for painting and one 
for architecture in each section. The 
binding of these volumes is utility- 
brown, the printing (except for the 
colour) decent, the layout tasteless. 

The History of Italian Art is still 
dominated by Adolfo Venturi's 
twenty-five tnick, shiny volumes 
which took forfy years to publish; he 
broke off at 1600. There have been a 
number of attempts at doing the job 
since Venturi, but nothing on the 
scale of the Einaudi or the present 
ITOT enterprise. The first of these, 
which is almost entirely thematic, is 
implemented by the second, which 
is entirely chronological. It says 
something strange about Italy that 
the market can absorb two multi- 
volume histories of the country's 
art simultaneously. It is not only that 
the Italians are thought to have more 
k** k *bey also buy more 

nooks, The only equivalent British 
enterprise was launched many years 
ago by the OUP and not completed 
until ve^ recently. And if another 
sucii senes were to be projected, I 
am sure no sensible publisher would 
open It with his volume on 
nineteenth and twentieth-century 
architecture, which would be com- 
mercial ruin. Tliis, again, is not so 
much a comment on modem British 
as on the place of 
architecture in British cultural life. 

I hope, Mvway, that UTETs mar- 
thorough and 
inaf their optimism about the expand- 
ing demand fop this kind of book is 
well-founded. Both these volumes are 
very good In thdr different ways. 
Kenato de Fusco’s is in a way the more 
onginal, in that it has no exact prede- 
Mssor. Carroll Meeks’s Italian 
Arduteemre 1750-1914, published fif- 
|Wn y^s ago, comes the closest to it, 

It was blunt .and sometimes 
lu?P^* j **ook vrith the same 

of 1937 “ ** paper-back 

j JP*® riructure of the book is eu- 
. The first half , covers Neb- 
ciassidsm, and devotes one .chapter 
region; Lombardy, Rome, 
„®Pi®*LT\iscany, the Veneto, Pjed- 
second half is given over 
styles: Romantic, Gothic 
revival, Romanesque revival, Re- 
S*‘®* -.^viv4.;There is also a 
b514u®*^ .“Foetry of Iron", and 
Bn^er on the cities of Italian unity; 
naidly surprising ; since Italy had 

HnriS m rapid succession 

^ring the nineteenth centiiry; Turin, 

SSS’'!™'* The greatesi 

ddity however, is a whole chapter 

Antorielli. an 
rcceru ‘ rehabilitation Is Very 

very per- 
A .prownoal - he neWr 
j Piedmont - he wa? 
with two particular 

on pblnta 

of wi!ff ®”*^ P‘®rs : instead 
th« ftu' he topk over from 

Sneert of e” 

.\|^® '^d him -to persuadei' 

poor psnsh treats who au^ ^ 


for advice about their leaky roofs to 
pull down their churches and rebuild 
them according to his principles; he 
even got the chapter of the romancs- 
que cathedra] at Novara to rebuild it 
with a vault carried on monolithic 
columns. Over the crossing of the 
rixleenih-cenlury church of San 
Gaudenzio, also in Novara, he was 
asked to put a dome. His original 
plan was for one roughly the shape 
of the Paris Pantheon, but this is 
where his second obsession came in: 
he “modified" his scheme until the 
dome was three times its original 
height, and that is how it was built. 

^ In order to satisfy these two obses- 
sions Antonelli had to develop struc- 
Uires which had no sideways thrust, 
but transmit!^ dead weight only, 
and he did this by developing a sys- 
tem of wrought-iron ties or quite 
fiendish ingenuity. He even attemp- 
ted tensioning meta] ties before load- 
ing them and then releasing the ten- 
don, a kind of pre-stressed masonry. 
His great - and final > triumph was 
the Mole Anionelliana, a building 
which in its time was topped only by 
the Washington Monument, and 
took almost as long to build. It was 
commissioned by the Turin Jewish 
community as both a synagogue and 
a centenary monument to Jewish 
emancipation in 1863. In the next 
year the capital of Italy was moved 
to Florence and the building partly 
lost its raison d'dtre. Terrified by the 
changes which were visibly Ming 
made to the building and its mount- 
ing cost, the community halted the 
work. Antonelli was then 71, and 
living in an apartment overloo king 
the site. The unfinished building was 
thereupon bought by the city and 
work resumed; first as a home for 
the regional assembly, and after its 
abolition as a museum-monument of 
Italian Unity. The hi^ internal hall 
was supported on columns add piers, 
of course, and roofed with a square 
dome of four parabolic vaults. These 
were made up of two brick skins 
only 122 ems thick, reinforced by 
diagonal ribs and crowned by an 
enormously tali granite spire. The 
internal reinforcements were so inge- 
nious tliat they allowed the structure 
to move; which so frightened 
Antonelii's successors that they 
thickened the structure until the hi^ 
hall became a forest of rigid concrete 
struts. 

The old man himself was . a heroic 
figure. He would arrive on the site 
.every morning, pick up a brick from 
each cartload as it was driven through 
the gate and strike it with a hammer. 

If the sound was unconvind^, he 


would reject the whole batch. By the 
side of the building in which he lived 
(and which be hacT designed) he built 


a slx->storey test structure on a tiny 
triangular site: a staircase and one 
room per floor. It was the only 
building in the nei^bourhood to 
survive an earthquake unscathed, 
Antonelli was admired by his con- 
temporaries, and the building of the 
Mole which carries his name was 


^8UTc. His work is in no recogniz- 
able style: the ornament hII comes 
from standard text-books on the 
orders and suchlike, the structures 
are without real precedent - or con- 
sequence, since the structural refine- 
ments Antonelli developed were to be 
made obsolete by the development of 
• steel and concrete, as well as by the 
decay of the building crafts. Dc Fusco 
unforldiiately tries to explain all this in 
terms of "code" and “messages", but in 
so far as ornament for Antonelli was a 
system without any specific charge, it 
was a constraint which allowccf him 
structural liberty by way of a blind faith 
in the classical propneties. 

ft is a pity that de Fusco's book is 
marred elsewhere also by such semi- 
otic twaddle, which leads him to 
make a number of curious judg- 
ments. For instance, Jappelli's Calfa 
Pedrocchi in Padua appears both in 
the “Romantic" and in the “Gothic" 
chapters, though it is a very small 
building. Of Romantic and reaction- 
ary classicism he has little to say. 
since he takes classicism itself at face 
value. On the other hand he gives a 
very interestine account of such little- 
known episodes as the building of 
the silk-weavers' settlement at San 
Leucio near Caserta by Ferdinand 
ly, or of the strange cisterns at 
Livorno by Pasquale raccianti. He is 
uod on Selva, Nobile and other 
Venetians, and uncovers one or two 
curiosities, like the cast-iron chur^ 
at Pollonica - of 18381 There are 
excellent moments for the later 
periods, too: on Boito, for instance, 
or the Gallerie, or on Guiseppe Pog- 
gi's Florence. 

Cesare De Seta is another Neapo- 
litan, and this makes it easy for him 
to do justice to a compatriot often 
overlooked In accounts of modem 
architecture, Luigi Cosenza. But bis 
is not (hat kind of partisan book, 
“regional" in the bad sense. Instead, 
it is uncommonly well written, with 
an Inform^ na^n and a healthy 
partisanship. De Seta, of course, has 
no forgotten Antonellis to deal with, 
though he does try to promote- one 
or two secondary characters into the 
first rank, which is as should be. 
What does spoil his book is the divi- 
sion he makes between architecture 
and industrial design, which is de^t 
with in an essay by Maria Perone. 
She has neither de Seta’s panache nor 
his mastery of the matenal, and the 
slips she makes are sometimes unfor- 
tunate: she undervalues the two 
Swiss dmigrdSj Max Huber, one of 
the best graphic designers not only in 
Italy, but m the world, and Xantl 
Schawinsky (whom she spells Scha- 
wlnskj, to make him look exotic) the 
Easier Bauhadsler who helped Re- 
hato Zwittermich and Marcello Niz- 
zoli to create the “Olivetti Style" 
before disappearing into Black 
Mountain College and the Manhat- 
tan Jungle. 


USA. This interesting plicnumenun 
dc Seta, writing for nn Italian public, 
lakes for grunted. But consider that 
in 1933 the Breda motor-works com- 
missioned Pagano and Ponii (the edi- 
tors of Casabeila and Domus, the 
two leading Italian architectural 
magazines) to design an electric 
high-speed train; or (hat Zavanclla’s 
designs are still to be found on most 
of tile rapidi which transoort one 


of tile nipidi which transport one 
across Italy, or that some fifty per 
cent of the better-known -Italian mm 


directors (Antonioni must serve ns 
an example) were tniineJ as 
architects, end the peculiarity of Italy 
in this respect becomes apparent. 
Schools of architecture there are 
thronged today much as the faculties 
of law were before the war, though 
only a fraction of their students will 
ever have anything to do with build- 
ing or even industrial design. They I 
go there because of the enormous j 
prestige of architecture as a disci- | 
plinc, because they believe (wrongly i 
as it happens) that it provides one 
with the best general education and 
helps one to cnange the world. 

Norman Shaw was perhaps the last 
British architect to be treated by 
poets and painters as their intellec- 
tual equal, as a natural ally. By the 
next generation there had been a 
social shift which outlawed men such 
as Charles Rennie Mackintosh. His 
case may have been an odd one but 
there can be no doubt he was bom 
out of his time. Mackintosh was en- 
vious of his continental colleagues, 
particularly those in Vienna, and he 
must also have envied Raimondo 
d’Aronco, whose pavilion d'honueur 
dominated the Turin Exhibition of 
Decorative Art in 1902. This exhibi- 
tion enables de Seta to open his 
book with a real bang. Art ifouveau. 
Indeed, and FUturism occupy the I 
first chapters — Gaetano MoretlJ is I 


a figure who might have figured 
larger here, but unfortunately he 
belongs to both centuries and so 


divides between the two books. 
After the 1914-18 war there is the 
Ventennio characterized by Hove- 
cento, Rationalism and the official 
academy. After the Second World 
War we get reconstruction, the eco - 1 
nODiic nuracle, realism and popul- 1 
ism. The power-games; the complex- 
ities and the tragic commitment of 
figures such as the convinced fascist. 
Pagano, who nevertheless chooses the 
equally convinced anti-fascist Eduar- 
do Perslco as a close collaborator, are 
brilliantly described. De Seta is less 
easy to follow, however, when he 
writes about tiie post-war period, 
particularly when devoting a page to 
a defence of the culturm policy of 
the Communist party under Toglialli 
- surely be must know that had 
Tdgliath come to power the present 
book would not nave been worth 
writing? 

Scathing though de Seta is about 


supported ^ the local engineers' 
Tnsotute. 'Tne teinfofoiiiig of . the 
structure with concrete has kept its 
silhouette ihtact; ahd when the Spire 
was struck by lightning in 1953 the 
dfy rebuilt it.. in ahmunium. Nietz-' 
sene thought it one of the most 
beautiful buildings he had ever seen. 

All this is worth detailing, because 
Antonelli is such an uncomfortable 


Still, the extraordinary explosion 
of Italian design is chronicled here: 
NizzoU's typewriters for Olivetti (Let- 
tera 22 and Lexikoh), bis sewing- 
machine for Necchi (of 1954), the 
Veroa and Lambretta. the Esprbsso - 
coffee-machine; all . have had' an 
enormous influence lOn our envlrbh- 
nient; on world industrial design,, 
and, on the Italian economy. Bur that 
is not the reason why fae social 
status of architects and designers in 
Italy is so difficult to untforstand, 
when seen from Britain, or the 


Teazles 

Teaxles In the iwemp 
With, the convolvulus 
Olimbing among them, the. willows 
Backing them up. 

So plenty, although it is po'Or '. 

And |n detiayl 

Harsh world, where ail :is. . 

And nothing itaysl 

Thistles to; lemb’a wool 

And the nettles fadei . ' ^ :. i;. 

No need to be here 

When spring comes. again. |. . . 


C. H. SissQ] 


the populists, it seems clear that he 
finally sympathizes with them for .all 
their mistakes. There are one or two 
other figures to whom he is less fair: 
Oio PontI, for instance, whose In'flu- 
eqee on Italian architecture' has tn'eil 
much more insidious .than he allows, 
and whp» . management of de^gn 
. and craft, has 'inspired mnriy succesi 
SOTS. Nor, generally, does de Seta 
take account of the enormous attrac- 
tion whJdi both Paris and Vienna 
have exercised, and continue to 
exercise (particularly the Vienna of 
Kraus, I^ud, and- the -Kari-Marx 
, Hpf) on Italian artists and.architeets, 

> Franeb Aiblnt, m0-1970.(l8Am. lt6 
plates. Academy Bdltipns.,£ltr50r 0 
->.851670 739 ^ is. a catalogue of iui 
' exhibition orthe work of the Italian 
ar^teet.' It -haS. ibeen co-ordinated 
and doeumeiiied by Fkanca Heig 
..who has. been his associate for some 
:.tiirie. Besides the ilniroduetoiy Note 
. by Franca Helg^ tl)e catalogue con- 
tains q Biograpbical Profile, .g : coh- 
' trlbutioh; by . Cesare de Seta on. 
: “Franco 'Albini, Architect: Between 
^tionaUsm Onq Techndlbgy’^ which 
qeals with his archltdctu^ .ariqUmr 
'by> MaiciaUp.^gjplo’fui . "Tiie Gene: 
.SIS of. a l^gaage.liDesIgn^^^ 


deals with his archltdctu^ .ariqther 
'by> MaiciaUp.^gjplo’fui . "Tiie Gene: 
SIS of. n l.^gpage.:iDesrgri!^iid.E 9 c- 
:poatiQns^l9S)-1945)|’ .^ont.AjbJnl’a 
wciik ds R^deslgner, and a section oh 
his housiiig p'rQjdcta entllfad "Urban 
'!PJannihg;ana.'CoUeetive D^Uings"4' 
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THE 

BLACK PUDDEN 
LITERARY AWARD 

£ 1,000 ANNUALLY 

A minimum of £500 annually 

— to the author of the most 
effective published article, 
book, broadcast. T.V. etc. 
that In the opinion of the 
judges exposes manipulation 
and infiltration of the media 
and control by multi-nationals 

— especially by such ploys as 
advertising pressure and 
censorship In favour of foreign 
inloreats ~ governments — 
the spreading of hate dividing 
the British people against their 
own interests and the interests 
of world peace or any creed 
that prectisss the policy of 
Manifest Destiny. 

An extra £500 per year will be 
available to be awarded in 
accumulating lots of up to 
£5000 to anyone who in the 
judges' opinion sufficiently 
advances the ideals expressed 
in the novel "Black Pudden 
Republic". 

Newcasth 
Jouma/saya — "An 
extraordinary and thought 
provoking book that manages 
to pulf off the ramarkabla feat 
of contbining an audacious 
adventure tale and highly 
individual Iriterpretatiqn of 
interrrational aconomfee 
fore-saw the formation of 
Social Democrat coalition 
forecast race riots in firixron 
fermented by the wheeler 
dealers of the oil consortium 
on the Goabbels principle ’the 
truth Is but a lie repeated often 
enough'. 

h/ewcasde 

Evening Chronicle says - "An 
impressive pl^ca of work — 
just about has everything — 
an adventure yarn in a tight 
staccato style that would not 
disgrace the complexities of a 
Conrad — high and low 
society — copious quantities 
of sex — violence — political 
intrigue — exotic locations -- 
'.social history — sexual antics 
of all combinations, and a 
disturbing Insight into the 
future — minces few words - 
about ethnic minorities In a 
dog eat dog world totally 
indlffarent that the dog may 
■be black} white, yellow orany 
' other race; roilglon or creed." 

"Black Ptiddan Repubiic" 
reviewed by The Times 
Literary Supplement — 
September 4th, 1981. 

. "BMck. Pudden Bepubtie" 
novel available at bookshops 
at £7.60 or apply, to publisher 
direct. 


Full details of the Black ' 
Fuddan Award, together 
with Instruotione ori how tp 
enter, will be advertised 
shortly In ths TLS. 


;BLACK PUDDEN AWARD 

• presehtad.bYKen BallarKi apdittow 
by Kan Bell (Neweasliei UnOteef ~ 
(ImportBrtdBxporil. ..^ ;. 
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More myth than movement 


SIMON CLARKE: 

Foundations uf Slructurulisni 
264pp. Brighlon: Harvester. £20. 

0 >45527 97S 8 

In a recent issue 'of (he TLS (July .’ll , 
IQKl), Ernest Oclincr warned the 
reader against “accepting stnicmr- 
aihme as some overan tevciution in 
human and social studies'*. For one 
who has lived in Paris through the 
19605 and 70s (not the rciider whom^ 
(ieJliier laid in mind. ni emnse). ilii.'' 
is .-1 niL'Iiiiichuiy iinachroiiistii. On ilie 
bnnks i>f the Seine, <«lniL'tiir:ilt>ni is 
way piibl the revelation stage. Gone 
arc the days of resLsiunce. nf seamlal, 
of triumph. Dust has settled on the 
once sacred books. Well-entrcnchcd 
ucaUcmics teach stmciuraiisin to 
bored students who beg tor some- 
thing new. Tlic current slruciurnlht 
vogue in English-spenking countries 
gives one an uncanny feeling of d^jii 

VH. 

[ had never come across, though, 
nnylhina quite like Simon Clarke’s 
Foundanofu of Siruclurulism. Of 
course, Garke dues occasionally fol- 
low well-trodden paths (or blind 
alleys). He takes up. for in&uince, 
the imnge of a structuralist move- 
ment, the main figures in which 
would be Ldvi-Strauss, Althusser, 
Foucault, Lacan, Barthes, Derrida, 
and Tel (7rre/. "Structuralism*' in that 
sense was invented by the profession- 
al promoters of (he French intellectual 
scene as a catchy means nf referring 
collcciivclv to the celebrities of the 
1960s. The celebrities concerned all 
protested that (hey did nui Belong to 
a common movement, and nio.st of 
them rejected the "structuralist'' 
label altogether; but who cared'? 

lActualiy, a Iq 0 |» and iqa flam; 


boyani sirucluriilisi movement did 
develop around LevkSiruuss. Emile 
.Benvenistu. Barthes, A. J. Greimas, 
J.-P. Vcmant. Tzvetan Todorov, 
Christian Mclz, Oswald Diicrot and 
others. Its history has yet to he writ- 
ten. Its very v.Kistcncc scents to be 
ignored by many would-he snecialists 
of structuralism. Clarke, lor one. 
dues not mention most of the rele- 
vant .scholars, not even Benvenistc, 
whose influence on French struc- 
turalism was second to nunc. 

Clarke's approach is also unbal- 
anced in other, inure original ways. 
Ills hook purports in he “a crilkiiic 
of Ldvj-.Siraiiss iind (he slriK'liiralisl 
movement”. In the inirniliiciinn, we 
learn llial criticisms of Levi-Slniuss's 
.structuralism will Miffice since “they 
apply with e«|uiil. or even greater 
force to the more sopItiMinilcd ver- 
sions that arc now current among the 
ai'tini-Kitrde" . Then, it (urns out tinil 
Ldvi-Strauss's siruclurnrism is en- 
cnpsulutcd in his first book, Thi' 
Efemenlary Strnciures of Kinship'. 
"[which] establishes the foundation 
oi sinictiiralism. In it the structuralist 
conception of society, the structural 
method, and the stnictiirnlisi human 
philosophy are developed far the 
first time." The Elementary Struc- 
Hti'es (in most opinions, a marginal 
monument rather the foundation of 
Ldvi-Strauss's later work) gels three 
limes as much space as Toiemism, 
The Savage Mina, the two volumes 
of Sirucfural Anthropoiogy, and the 
four volumes of Myihofogiuties put 
together! Ultimately, Clarke's discus- 
sion concentrates on one chapter of 
The Efemenlary Structures, devoted 
to the "princ'ipie of reciprocity". 
There lies structuralism in a nutshell, 
ready to be further crushed. 

At one point, Clarke sternly ob- 
jects against structural scmuniicists 
that .wprdA are ^always changeable 


By Dan Sperber 

and adaptable, their meaning is dif- 
ferent for different people", and. his 
own book indeed offers some good 
examples of how idiosyncratic word 
meaning can be. Founder, for in- 
stance: in the introduction, Levi- 
Strauss is “the founder of structural- 
ism"; □ hundred and forty pages 
lutcr, we learn that "it was from 
Rumnn Jakobson that L^vi-Slrauss 
first learned about structuralism". Or 
Freudian, as in “For L6vi-Sirauss the 
individual is Freudian, thouch 
purged of all irraiionalism by the 
reduction of the unconscious to a 
purely formiil .stniciuriiig c.'ipaciiy." 

Or ugain, Clarke .icciiscs Levi- 
Straiiss, Sartre .'iiul others of being 
mcianhysical. I assumed (hat the 
word was to be understood in the 
louse, polemical sense introduced by' 
Marx, until 1 discovered, at the end 
of the book, that L^vi-Straus^s own 
particular “metaphysical device" is 
“hiologicul materialism''. 

Clarke's redefinition of. logical 
equivalence might st&rllc philo- 
sophers of science. There has Wen, 
he writes 

a proliferation of theories of lan- 
guage in the wake of Chomsky 
... all of which are logically 
ecjuivalent in the sense that eacn 
tries to produce a mechanism that 
can reproduce the grammatical 
sentences of the language and the 
proponents of each daUn that their 
model is simpler, more intuitive or 
more “natural" [italics added). 

In that sense, or course, Clarke's 
discussion of structuralism is logically 
equivalent to .'ll! the others, since all 
“try", and all "claim" superiority. 

Clarke's full inventiveness comes 
out in his handling of facts. We 
learn, for instance, that: “L^vi- 
Strauss's work, and particularly The 
Elementary Structures of Kinship, has 
been the main stimulus to the de- 


velopment uf structuralism as an in- 
tclluciuul movement". Actually, it is 
a safe bet that less than ten per cent 
of all the self-proclaimed (or alleged) 
structuralists of any note huve ever 
read Les Structures dimentaires 
(which never came near the best- 
seller list, unlike most of L^vi- 
Strauss's other books). Aguin, the 
anthropologist Louis Dumont is said 
to have been “trained in the Oxford 
tradition", in fuel, he was already 
well trained in the French tradition 
when he went to teach at Oxford. 

And then. Chomsky's linguistics 
"has nothing to tell us ahoiil inenn- 
ing". but this must be a different 
Chomsky from the one li.stcd in the 
bibliography as the author of Snuiies 
on Semantics in Generative Gram- 
mar. Tlic Chomsky discussed in the 
text hns made a “key contribution" 
to structuralism, whereas the other, 
better-known Chomsky has violently 
nliackcd structuralism and developed 
generative grammar as an alterna- 
Hvc. 

Clarke writes: “Chomsky's ap- 
proach to linguistics and psychology 
IS very like Piaget's approach to 
cognition and psychology, and L^vi- 
Sirauss regards Piaget ,*is well as 
Chomsky as a pioneer of the n4itiv- 
ism to which he too subscribes." 
Actually, both Piaget and Levi- 
Slrauss accept as innate only the 
most general and simple mental 
structures, whereas Chomsky sees 
the human mind as comprising sev- 
eral complex and speclalizea sub- 
structures. Piaget and L6vi-Strauss 
do not, therefore, regard themselves 
as nativisis and are r£lically apposed 
to Chomsky's views on the matter. 
This disagreement has been widely 
publicized 

While Clarke's descriptions are 
original (to put it mildly), most of his 
criticisms are rather conventional. 


All structuralists are positivists, for 
example. They are guilty uf arbitrari- 
ness, circularity, neglect of the con- 
text, empty formulism and contempt 
for the evidence. They construct 
“ideal obiccis” rather than study 
reality. It these were truly (he 
characteristic features of siructural- 
is(s, Clarke himself would he the 
most structuralist of them all. 

Clarke, however, seems to think of 
himself as a Marxist (though he pays 
little attention to previous Marx4i 
discussions of structuralism). With a 
sudden and massive injection of 
Marxian and Marxist quote.s in the 
last five pages of his book, he first 
recalls that the Utopian socialism of 
the nineteenth century was “aspiring 
to the petit-bourgeois Utopia of a 
society of independent petty com- 
modity producers" and then argues: 
The philosophies of Sartre and 
L6vi-Strauss represent, in a sense, 
H twenlieth-cenlury version of this 
same Utopianism .... However, 
in the era of monopoly oipitallsni 
there is little prospect of a restora- 
tion of petty commodity produc- 
tion. Sartre and L£vi-Sir»uss can 
only offer, therefore, a contempla- 
tive and impotent critique .... 
They are "unable either to offer a 
dia^osis of the evils of the existing 
society, or to indicate any means of 
changing it". L6vi-Strauss would, no 
doubt, agree. 

The relevance of Clarke's discus- 
sion to a better understanding of 
structuralism is not immediately 
apparent, but, as L^vi-Strauss him- 
seff has argued, all versions of a 
myth should be taken into account. 
Clarke's whimsical version of (he 
myth of structuralism does not really 
oner a diagnosis of the evils of (he 
existing ideology, nor does it indicate 
any means of hanging it, but it does 
constitute a glaring symptom. 


The verbalization of violence 


epresentation 


doxes of structuralist method but uti- 
D.. TLT-n-....f.o able to find any referential ground 

oy Cnristopner INOrrlS for its own proliferating discourse, 

ggggggeggggggsgB^seea Q . Cans develops the ideo of Rcn6 
ERIC GANSt Girard, that language arose from the 

The Oridn of Languase sacrifice which fiisl gave 

A Formal Theory of Representation form, to mans inchoate desire 

,, . . symbolic mastery and meaning. Tnis 

314pp. University of California drnma. produce^the complex pattern 

£ by which discourse evolved from an 

0 520 04202 6 undi^erentlated phree of tribal com- 

munion. Tlie . sacrificial victim be- 
lt is a fair prediction that most of came, as it were, a sublimated focus 
those to whom this book Is addres- for all those aggressive and self- 
sed - linguists, philosophers, anthro- preserving instincts which had to find 
polo^ls - will judge it to contain symbolic outlet if the violence wns 
haraTy a single meaningful proposi? not, to be endlessly repeated. Lan- 
. tfon. let afone "a consistent afgu- euage displaced the sacrificial scene, 
mont that has persuasive power", first into ritualized gestures of enact- 
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representation. The structures of lan- 
guage evolve through stages of de- 
Fenuve adaptation to n primal 
"mimetic conflict” which cannot.be 
resolved by any other means. Gans's 
claim - as against Derrida - is that 


tfon. let afone "a consistent afgu- 
mont that has persuasive power". 
This descriptioa of it, guoteci on the 


inis descriptioa of it, Quoted on the ment, aaci ther 
jacket, is by Paul de Mon, who goes preserved the 
on to speoK of a “lively mind” at boundaries of 
work on a "somewhat aberrant « . accent 

Girard's hypot 


consistency 


perauasiveness he thinks 


ment, and then into. structures which 
preserved the vital relations and 
boundaries of group identity. 

Gans accepts the main thrust of 
Girard's hypothesis, but offers what 
he thinks Is a more specific and 


• .■ * « lies iiiiiiiLa 19 o iiiwau cijgw 

, I? . ®r® workable account of the genesis of 

"repiesentation". He postulates a 
■' » moment -of‘€ri§is when each member 

' ' •oF tHe^lribe'.is-ieihpfed tb Si^^^ atid 

•«oh,.)irtdrdup)lcIlv. :..i . 

'' ..Aiid so it turiik put,: with, Eric \oniy= to: be held in check by. the, 
.: Qans pursuing' his arfeuhients' -wry .insnnelive fear that he may become 


Qans pursuing' his arj 
much under the aetis o: 
• strucliiTalisDi ahtl-thP k 


'ibiich post» 


next- victim. This comtntmal 


• strucliiTalisDi ahtl-thp kirid of llnapis- - holdlng-bacb fe a source of reciprocal 
tic spieQulatiott opened . lip bjr pe'r- awareness and a founding stage in 
■ ;)ida's grammatology. Tliat: - Derrida , the {progress froiii actual to mediated 
. ^ treats of . the ' quest .:for origins 'as a scene.s of violence. “The first Unguis- 
. chroilla, and inveterate delusion - g .tic act'\ as Cans puts it. “is consti- 



• deVelop a full-blowii .mythology, of -vrithppt dan^ir df Vtolehce. 
language and Its violent rituql begin- ! ' 

nings, ^a . “theory, of roi^matipn” ' From this point Gans moves on to 

S ounded in a sp^lflc pnmtd.seepe. ;a f]Ull-scalb .aceount-Df the genesis of 
nly thus, ' acccvdlng ;tp - Gana, .ran' ^ranEuaM,'.|^h(:ei^d-as h series of 
thought be provided, with a xon/enr • mi^tfe dkplticiemems, l or "ip^fio 
or sufflclenfly ; real baris’ for.{^<;;:mMlBliqi^^^ froni !aii'actpal 


which rejects all notions ot "origin ' 
as merely metaphysical. Where Der- 
rida denounces the ubiquitous 
thematics of origin and presence, 
Gans on the contrary sees them as a 
necessary delusion, a deep reserve of 
cultural myth against the threatening 
forces of disruption. His theory 
amounts to a bridge between func- 
tionalist anthropology and the- 
powerful but "ungrounded” rhetoric 
which Derrida bnnas to his demysti- 
fication of texts, efaas puls forward 
his hypothesis as a means of ground- 
ing linguistic "presence” ana repre- 
sentation while yet admitting the 
force of Derridn’s arguments. It is, 
he claims, a mode of explanation 
which "returns, anthropological ten- 
sion to a concept that has simply 
been taken for granted or, in post- 
Cartesian .thougnt, ihiernaUzea .'ds 
-the self-'reflectlon of the subject;” ! 

Gahs.can thus be seen -r if his case 
holds up - as turning the tables on 
Derrida by giving a mrther, anthro- 
pological twist to the rhetoric of de- 
construction. Despite its sceptical 
'vigilance, decohstructlon slUl remains 
captive' to a theory devoid of signifi- 
cant content and thus fixated on a 
lost plcnliiide of meaning. Such, 
according to Gans, is the inevitable 
end-point of aU- philosdpbfes which 
“even .'today .fall to -respect their 
anthropological origin". 

' It .is not always dear precisely 
.whatisfetus is being claimed for the 


ISin; aieh;ifQ..the:p^^ 


lvflecU 0 h ,on lan^age : and origins, 
-Blse«;bere Gans. seems wiUlog to 
Jreat it ;as^ a .generative fiction, a 
.result (as de Kfen n^httsay) of the 
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dialectical interplay between thought 
cind the self-proposed objects of 
thought. Thus Cans preempts the 
charge that be 1s arguing In a circle 
by claiming that his theory necessari- 
ly involves a convergence of themes, 
a telescoped perspective wherein the 
"origin of language” is Inseparable 
from "the present-day crisis of cultu- 
ral discourse". On the other hand, 
he is anxious to dissociate this view 
from any "weak" hermeneutic or 
relativist account which would surren- 
der the claim to “functional" validity. 
As Qans would have it, repreSeutation 
“guarantees its own geneas". 

What Gans attempts to show Is the 
twofold process by which language 
both transcends Its origins, develop- 
ing ever more complex resources, 
and at the same time conjervez 
Its more “primitive" stnicturis as a 
tacit background to communication. 
Three major phases - the ."osten- 
aive", “in^rative" and “declarative" 

- are denned in broadly functional 
terms and then shown to • evolve 
through a sequence of transfonna-. 
ttons which lead from the primitive 
(context-dependent) to' the -elabo- 
rated discourse of reason. The osten- 

I rive . form is closest to its ritual ori- 
gins .in the sense of being firmly tied 
to the here-and-now "presence”, of 
the. designated object. As the process. 

' develops ' an articulate stnictuie, 
building up to the forms of proposi- 
tional statement, so the ties of 
word , and object are progressively 
. loosened, . ana Iqngu^ addeves a 
relative aiitobomy. From this point 
of view, Gans argues, the "gramma- 
: tlcality’* of a . linguistic form can be 
. .defined as “its degree of self^contain- 
nient or.context^irceness, considered 
...as an ihtentional model of reality”. 

Cans, proditceij ^me powerfully 
; suggestive idetu and cmalogies In the 
I* course,' of this ambjtlbus argument. 

- Most striking pethajM la the chapter, 
' on' 'Hialogue ana Dl^urse”, wBicb' 

tackles Hhe .ralgtibn; between tempor- 
..al'sequence< as. 'pi^eived in harrar' 
tive, or >/'diegetJp" ^striiotn^» and 


those forms of "de-temporaliMd 
discourse which stand at the 
remove from ritual origins, Tn« 
propositions of logic or matheroa^ 
are seen as approaching a zero 
gree of referential content where the- 
process of mimetic enactment ana 
mediation gives way to a formallrad 
(and finally tautofogous) niode^ oi 
reasoning. As Gans oesenbes it, the 
cathartic structure of discourse has m 
effect been liberated from Its seir- 
refiective cultural subject-matter w 
construct formally reversible models ot 
any object of potential interest . 

Gans’s whole programme is open 
to various criticisms, including some 
of those most frequently brougnt 
a^nst Derrida. Deconsttuclioa 
must perforce operate with concepts 
and strategies or argument borroww 
from the tradition it seeks to dlv 
mantle, and bea^g alcmg with them a 
baggage of residual' metaphysics. 


•Gans IS likewise constrained to pur- 
sue his own argument through a 
mode of expUoatory discourse ^hicn 
can only gesture - by flat or 
esls: - at those otner, subUmaleo 
forms which it strives' to rcsuneci, 
Far from ignoring this 
Cans puls it forward as a motif w. 
development and a fiirther 
ing" piaradox. The discourse, of tne 
human sciences, he writes, “stands in 
an ambiguous relation to both 
porallzea and de-temporalized w 
course, a relation which inust w. 
clarified in order to make clear tne 
status we are here proposing for oni 
own theory".. In the end it w h^ 1° 
see how "fiieory" can break with IM 
kind of self-sustaining aitique wmcD 
Gans himself defines as the 'fini 

characteristic of modernltjr . 
can only be stniOk by fl'O 
duparity between Gans’s (on me 
fecr of it).: far-fetched HtwIW 
hy^thesls and his subtly 
medllntlohs on dialome and dfr 
course, All . the same nte at^nie^ 
have a speculative range and etww 
Which go a long way towaro Just iiy* 
ing- ;their eccentric, pfeniisp, . . 
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In the spring of the year 1954. the 
scholar and aitic Hans Mayer was 
foving lunch unth Thomas Mann. 
Herr Mayer had four years previous- 
ly jHiblisned, under the title Thomas 
Mann: Werk untl Entwicklung, a 
large volume of critical essays which 
had been read by its subject with 
mixed feelings, though also with a 
considerable degree of admiratioii. 
Now the two were meeting in Zurich 
10 discuss the details of a collected 
billon of Mann's writings which 
Mayer was preparing and which 
would, if all went well, appear the 
following year In celebration of the 
author's ci^tieth birthday. 

Between the appearance of 
Mayer's critical compendium and the 
meeting in Zurich Mann had pub- 
lished what was to prove to be his 


:ilmo.st only, us a source uf future 
lileniiure: “all love, together with all 
suffering, was taken in earnest bv 
him above all as his own experience 
of love und pain. All experience, 
however, had to be transformed into 
speech and text; that is the harsh 
rule of the game. Nothing could re- 
main 'unexpressed'". This conten- 
tion seems to possess great explana- 
tory power. It would explain why 
Mann is so voluble a writer, and why 
even his shorter works seem, througli 
the weight of their vocabulary, 
longer than they are: his ambition is 
always to inmslntc the world of phe- 
nomena into a world of words. It 
would also explain the well-known 
and perhaps too well-remembered 
biographical fact of Mann's “ironic 


last completed story: the novella Die 
Barogene (later beautifully trans- 
lated into English by Willard Trask 
as TTw Black Swan) - a work which 
had had a mixeti reception from 
cntici and public, some or whom had 


lated into English by Willard Trask 
as TTw Black Swan) - a work which 
had had a mlxeti reception from 


not hesitated to say that they fell 
repelled, by it. Certain tendencies in 
the Master which his admirers, while 
not denying, preferred not to dwell 
on - for instance a penchant for a 
medical explicitness not obviously re- 
quired by the narrative, seemed here 
to be displayed almost in the manner 
<M a challenge. 

Herr Mayer, however, was not 
lalnthearts: he had cn- 
joyed £)fe Beuvgene and had said so; 
and the feci had given Mann much 
pleasure. Now, "bei Tisch", the con- 
creation turned to the criticism the 
work had received, and Mayer began 
to e^Mtiaie on the qualities and 
charactenstics of the story as he saw 
them and upon its meaning. That it 
constituted a counterpart to the 
much earlier novella, Der Tod in 
ynedtg, was. he asserted, plainly 
^parent; though what was not so 

would (Bke p ace precisely in Dlissel- 
^ J u ^Wnelander, Mayer was- 
by this circumstance. That 

Kill* *®y 

ctaied With Goethe had struck him at 
once, especially in the case of Die 
where the relationship bc- 


biographicaT fact of Mann's “ironic 
reserve" In his dealings with the 
outer world, and esnccliuly with that 
part of it associatea with his profes- 
sion of writer: he took seriously only 
(or almost only) his own experience, 
and then only insofar as it could be 
put to literary use, and hurdly at ul) 
the objects that produced it. 

Mayer's second proposition is thut 
"there is hardly an iiutnor of contem- 
porary liicralure in whom there 
seems to exist so greui a divergence 
between the course of his outer life 
und that of his inner" than Thomas 
Mann. His bourgeois existence is in 
conflict with the theme of his works 
to an extent to which there can be 
few parallels. No one familiar with 
Mann's oeuvre can disagree, with this 
judgment, or fail to see in it the 
origin of all those conflicts and com- 
ings-together of antitheses which 
constitute the heart of so many of his 
plots. 

As an essay in the employment of 
these principles for the explication of 
one or Mann's stories, "Der Tod in 
Dtlsseldorf could hardly be bet- 
tered. But it also possesses a further 
value as an exemplary piece of Mann 
criticism; it carries to nn extreme a 
tendency - one might nimost soy n 
tradition - in the study and evalua- 
tion of Mann which 1 would like to 
sugj^st has. precisely in this essay 
nnefin this book as a whole, now run 
its course. 

As Nobel prizewinner and preemin- 
ent "great writer” whose novels 
were invariobly compared with those 
of the masters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; as an intcmaiionally known fig- 
ure whose external appearance was 
of an almost excessive correctness 
and called to mind that of a prime 
minister or the president of a bank 
rather than that of a writer; and as, 
during the Nazi era, the quasl-offictal 
ambassador of a liberal and humane 
Germany in whose possibility many 


SI? was as integral to 
** '^85 in Goethe's novel. 
Wahlvenvandtscha^n. Mayer 
S?„ thus far when a 

atmosphere stopped 
whL ^ * traclu. ‘rhomas Nrann. 

been amiability 
mnwi i frozen into im* 

“I can", he said in an icy 
connection whatever 
^twceo ray work and Goethe!" 

“ narrated by Mayer, 
A * fpodesty and good-bumour. 
■t the end of .th* ths 




'bis new volume 
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that he had grasped that Die 
■ containeef a secret, and 
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what, though 
^be word, looks 
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II disclosed 400 pages later, in 
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excellent und cnjoyalile stiidv invites 
one to return to Mann; not ili the bv 
now hibiorical liumun figure - 
though Mayer has much of interest 
to say about him - hut Milter to 
liuddenbrooks. The Magic Mountain, 
Joseph, Dr Fausius and Felix Krull 
to Asehenbach in Venice and Lotte 
in Weimar. Yei there is one odd 
feature about it, for which Mayer's 
explanation falls to convince me. The 
book is in four parts; Erinnerung 
(recollections of Mann written in 
1980), Werk und Enrwi'ck/img (a rc- 
publicntion of the book of 1950). Fitr 
und Wider (further cssavs wriiieii Iv 
tween 1965 and 1980), and Die Tage- 
bilcher (reviews of Mann's Diaries as 
they appeared from 1977 onwards). 
Parts one, three and four are 
straightforward collections of writings 
originally produced separately; it is 
the second part, which constitutes a 
good half uf the book, which con- 
tains the oddity. 

Mnyer explains that, in reprinting 
it from the original edition of 195U. 
he has made stylistic improvements 
where he thought they were needed, 
hut has left Ins early opinions intact, 
"even where the author is today con- 
vinced he was wrong" (my ilalics). 
This seems a very peculiar thing to 
do, and it is not made less peculiar 
by the the circumstances in which the 
original edition appeared - as Mayer 
reminds us. in East Berlin “while 
Stalin was still nlive", with all that 
phrase may be thought to encapsul- 
ate as to the possTbilities of free 
expression. Why reprint thirty years 
later pinions one now regards as 
misguided - not merely allow them 
to continue In print, but to restore 
them to life after oblivion has (one 
would have thought mercifully) taken 
them? Mayer claims that he has en- 
gendered a “Prozeas der diolekrischen 
Ausemandersetzung”, but that U not 
what we are offered, which is differing 
opinions by the same nulhor, the 
earlier of which he says he now 
repudiates. 

The two long studies - of Joseph 
and his Brothers and Das Gcselz - 
which constitute KSie Hamburger’s 
Thomas Manns biblischcs Werk are 
also not new: the Ceseu study first 
appeared in 1963, and the Joseph 
study originated ns far back as IMS. 
Both are quite different in character 


both are quite amereni m character 
from the kind of criticism so well 
represented by Mayer: in essence the 
task they undertake is to discover 


to continue to believe in the face of so 
mud) evidence to the contrary - as 
nil this, Thomas Mann represented 
an irresistible , temptation to the 
psychological miners and under- 
mfners among the students of litera- 
ture. The BuUior of Death In Venice 
could hardly be as he seemed. It was 
05 though Gladstone had claimed to 
be the author of My Secret Life or 
Hemingway had admitted to the 
authorship of Peter Pan, The con- 
trast between author and wofk was 
tod great;: and since the work- could 


must be other than he seemed to be. 
There thus came forth a stream of 
criticism of Mann of which Mayer’s 
"Der Tod in DOsseldorT is the latest 
tributary; a kind of literary detective 
work which leads to an unmasking. 1 
do not deny the fascination of tliis 
undertaking and 1 have participated 
in It mysefr; but perhaps it has now 
been carried oo for long enough. 

Mann has been dead for twenty-six 
years and has long been, considered a 
great European writer, so pi^rhaps 
the, reading of bis works in search, of 
clues as (o the character of their 
author miwt by now be relegated to 
the margin . or .banished from the 
page altogether. That there is some- 
thing of Wagner in Alberich may , be 
taken as .rartain, apd some . of '.us 
imagine we know what it is: blit a 
contemporary' critic who. occupied 
himself overmuch with 'siich lunrid- 
dlln^ would hot have much to tell us 
.about the jihefngold. 

' Tliese refleellbnis aside,. Mayer’s 


how the' texts under consideration 
come into being - how certain famil- 
iar passages i» the Old Testament 
were transformed into the novel and 
the story. 

The difiiculty of the Joseph cycle 


tremendous discrepancy between the 
number of words required by the 
author of Genesis to tell the story of 
Joseph and his brothers and the 
.number required by Thomas Mann. 
For Mann mokes it clear - and no- 
where more so thon at the very end 
of his enormous work - that what he 
offers is supposed to be read as a 
story (and not as a learned exegesis 
of the Biblical story); in that case 
one wopders how. it acquired Its truly 
prodigious length. >'thohtas i Manns 
hibli^es Werk helps toward' a solu- 


among other things, the extent to 
which Mann establishes a rela- 
tionship between the events of the 
Biblical story and the events of his 
own time - a procedure which neces- 
sitates expansion. (One example is 
the connection between Joseph's 
administration of tbe economy of 
Egypt and Roosevelt's New Deaf). I 


German Poetic Realism (ISOpp. Bos- 
ton: Twayne Publishers, 0 80^ 6447 
X) by Climrd Albrecht Berad is one 
or the "Twayne's. World Author 
Series, A, Survey of the World’s 
Lite)-ature”. The ' book covers the 
period from 1848, • when Julian 
Schmidt opened his campaign to 
promote poetic realism, to ISA and . 
thf publication of the. sixteenth bdl-' 
ticin' of Sebefer's Di'utscher Diehter - ' 
wald. There are chapters, on: "^e 
Oenebls of Gentian Poetic Jlealisin”, 
"The Novella^ “The L^c", "The 
Novel” and “Tne Recession of .Ger- 
man. Poetic Realism"! . . ; ' > ‘ 
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Consumptive communities 


' By Masolino d*Amico 

GKSUAMin BUFAUNO: 

Oiceria dcirunlore 

196pp. Palermo: Sellerio. L4.SUU. 

SALVATUKE SATTA: 

La v«randa 

187pp. Milan: Adelphi. L7.000. 

Both Dlceria deiruntore and La 
veranda have youthful narrators who 
spend lime in TB clinics and both 
survive to tell the story. They fall in 
love with doomed women who re- 
spond with passion but without illu- 
sion. There arc also striking, if 
superficial, similarities between the 
books' authors; both arc. or were, 
islanders - one Sicilian, the other 
Sardinian - and both latecomers to 
the literary scene; both, moreover, 
have been favourably compared to 
Lampedusa. 

Leonardo Sciascia first discovered 
and endorsed the sixty-year-old 
Gesualdo Bufalino, a teacher in a 
provincial school in Sicily. Saivntore 
Satta, who was born in 1902 and 
died in 1^5, was well known in his 
lifetime as a jurist. His magnificent 
novel, // ^iorno del giudizlo, which 
he wrote in the last four years of his 
life and which appeared posthumous- 
ly was originally publlsWd by the 
same larKiy academic firm which 
had hanoiea his legal works, and it 
was largely ignored by the general 
public. Adelphi rescued it from obli- 
vion, and launched it as the major 
discovery of 1979. The recently pub- 
lished La veranda was written at a 
much earlier date; the manuscript 
had been entered for a literary prize 
in the early 1930s, but it hao failed 
to impress the jury. At least one 
member of the jury though, the wri- 
ter Marino Moretli, considered it to 
be a sort of Italian Ma^ic Moumain, 
and . he bitterly complained of what 
he felt to be . the excessive 
squeamishness of the Italian public. 


at the time. But La veranda remained 
unpublished und was considered lost, 
until it was recently discovered in a 
folder of legal documents. 

These two authors' personalities, 
however, are poles apart. Stylistical- 
ly, Bufalino's book is as rich and 
cloying as a cassala alia siciliana\ 
from the deep, morbid colour of the 
blood which gushes endlessly up 
from the characters' afflicted lungs, 
it might be described as one uninter- 
rupted purple pntch. A consumptive 
priest says; 

The wine for Mass is black, a 
strong Salaparuta wine they give 
me in the kitchen. A dense wine, 
from the veins of a Saracen god. It 
works in no time. I realise that in 
the vestry, when I throw it up, 
after a coughing fit. into the four 
corners of my napkin. 

And wlien the narrator muses about 
his love; 

With a sour, horrible stab of lust I 
thought of her oozing limbs, of her 
spittings, sweatings, perspiration, 
tears and exudations ... of her 
triumphant haemoptysis. 

With its population of soldiers 
home from the war - it is 1946 - the 
sanatorium of La Rocca seems like a 
condemned outpost in a hostile Iniid. 
A lonely, diciatoriai, chess-playing 
head surgeon administers to the 
rituals of death. One by one the 
inmates fall, mowed down by con- 
sumption, or maybe by the sheer. 
Keatsian voluptuousness of that noc- 
turnal world, where each moment is 
so loaded with sensations of secrecy 
and extinction, that life - unselfcon- 
scious life - is simply impqssible. 
The surgeon himself is not exempt 
from the common fate; only the hero 
somehow emerges from the slow 
Totentanz, after a futile escapade 
with a doubly desperate girl (a dan- 
cer in the final stages of the illness, 
who has also been cut off from nor- 
mal people as the former mistress of 
a Nazi), whose destiny one finds all. 
the more moving for the self-centred 
description we get of it from the 


Motorway madness 
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second tale: the saga of a Spanish 
n« D»e«8.r.ir which fled to France m the 

By Patrick McCarthy ISSOS. He depicts their dubious 

French, their complex family ties and 
RENE BBLLETTOt nostalgia for Madrid. Like the 

. „ ^ detective story, this could have been 

Le Revenant a book in itself and Belletio has 

41Spp. Paris: Hachette shown that he might, if he wished, 

wTitc 8 traditional rcalist novel. 

Three years ago Ren6 Belletto pub- Instead, he has enveloped the sec- 
Ushed a novel called Livre d’hisioire ret tunnels and the Feyzin flame in a 
jn which he started numerous stones, greater mystery. Le revenant begins 
interrupted hmiself and finished after the death of the narrator's wife, 
none of them. It ww a promisine which, is never explained, and it ends 
book but, as one read it, one wished without telling us what the precious 
that Belleuo wo^d let bini^self go object, for which the gangsters are 
and give free rein to his flair for massacring one another, really is. In 
story-telling and to his wild sense of Belletto’s detective story there are 
humour. L/vre dhlstolre displayed no neat solutions because murder is 
the extreme self-awareness that char- only one part of a greater evil, Stun- 
acterlMs recent French fiction; it was ned grief at the death of his wife and 
very definitely w example of the not son drives the narrator to take up 
M new novel. Le reve/nwii, however, crime, which liberates him from the 
uninhibited piece of story- near madness into which he has fal- 
tetling written m nch, playful Ian- |en. The origin of evil lies deep in 
guage. It should win Belletto many the family bonds and especially in 
new readers and It must, surely be the parent-child relationship. The 
the putstanding- Fren^ noyd of the . heroine Maria goes back to Sicily to 
' I ' , ‘.j'^nfront the memory of her father 

; 'Jticohtws .three interwoVen tales, I'®'' ntother. But . Belletto 

The first is a ddtectlve story frill of wisely imposes no Freudian schemes 
Latin American ' drug dealers, casual on his writing and his third tale is a 
miirders, anonymous machine-guns, metaphysical mystery-story in which 
miraculous escapes and corpses stUf- the characters are pursued by an 
fed into hastily^g graves on build- ineradicable, inexplicable fear. 
Ing-slte&i Unashapiedly melodrnma- 

tic, Belletto sends us hurtling on a ™ TO seem gloomy but the 
chase from Barcelona to Lyon and narrator, Maro, tells his tales with 
on to Sicily where the denouement “ni’c verve. Pear take's the form of 


macho-inclincci protagonisi. 

Sana's hospital is in the North of 
Italy and its atmosphere could hardlv 
provide a sironeer contrast. Hor«. 
play, practical joTtes and locker-room 
humour lake the place of ihe 
baroque contemplation of death in 
Bufalino's clinic on the Conca d’Oro 
Here surnames are abolished, and the 
inmates refer to one another only t» 
the place they come from. They live 
as stock characters, each one’s indi- 
vidual foibles being eagerly seized 
imon and magnified by the oil^fs 
Teasing is incessant; as in war, these 
men seem to find strength in a 
stream of coarse, uninspired jokes 
about their predicament. The few 
“visitors" from the outside world are 
lugubrious: an unspeakably sluttish 
prostitute: or three idiot peasants 
who come in once a week, and who 
entertain the patients by exposing 
themselves to their jeers. Most ;»• 
tients come and go, but one. the 
destitute Meianzana, unable to leave 
or to die, has become a sort of 
custodian, or genie of the place. 

With hindsight it Is easy to liken 
this angry vision of a microcosm of 
sick people, who are at once crass, 
provincial, and bent on mutual bick- 
ering rather than on trying to be 
constructive, and escape their fate, 
to the sinister Italy of the time, with 
its petty selfishness and intimations 
of a common doom. But it must 
also be said that La veranda contains 
a message of hope in the person of 
the protagonisi, who has little to say 
for nimself, but who emerges as an 
engagingly matter-of-fact young man, 
determined to survive, as laconic and 
practical as his prose. He tends to 
stand apart, and regrets this at times; 
but he IS capable of observing things 
and people without acrimony, and 
above ail, of learning his lesson. 
With the same hindsight, we know of 
course that he will graduate from the 
experience of the sanatorium into a 
“doer”, and not another useless “fidd- 
ler”. Only at the end of a fruitful life 
will he sit back and write another, 
and this lime a great book. 


and he is impressed only by the 
frenzied Roman taxi-drivers. 

The real hero of Le revenani may 
be not Marc but his Pei^eot 403. 
This is how he describes it; 
it was on enormous, disgusting 
evil-smelling monstrosity wmen 
looked as n it had draped I «u 
here to die. . . you could tell n 
had started out as a Peugeot 4U. 
but the ravages of age and 
of accidents, followed by brutal 
repairs or by no repairs at all, mo 
transformed it into a raachme O" 
wheels, impossible to classify, ooi- 
que in a horrible way, win 
offensive odour and lots of de^s 
depicting American flags, nodes 
and mountain peaks, 

Such passages abound because Maro 
flees from his fear into comic rheWP 
Ic. He loves to play with langu^ 
his narrative is sprinkled with w 
formed Spanish and Italian wor 
and he. introduces charaWers 'vn 
never speak and who Mon 


Includes secret tiionels and under . . . 

ground explosions. ■ petopus-eye glares accusingly up at 

x; . • ■ ' ™m. Every time he stays in a hotel 

.. Of the places . depicted Lyon is the thq hot-water ' system oreaks down 
most vivid. Indeed Belletto has com- and he has only to put on a shift for 
pensated Lyon for the neglect which it to .cruriiple and soil: Most food 
centuries nrench writers hqve. causes him to vomit - nftusea plays 
shown ;i^fxis It. U^reveriam ap important role in Le revenant ^ so 
scri^ .the -glim Wbrkinfcclass .su^^ and'is happiest driv- 

uibi . whwe,. .chfW^^^ seventy ipiles an hour through 

wasteland surrounding the ^s^^ the. Lyon traffic. Much' of the novel 
blocks..o(.:flats; Instead, of the :aan;.i$spent lri tfhffifc-jams and on motdr- 
.I^;i5Jit,by the ete^^^^ when7’Mfirc speeds down' to 

^ Slclly.it. never occurs- to him to stop 

: yrorks; -™ is ihf setting fb^M^ 


This ihay seem gloomy but the 
arratbr', Marc, tells his tales with 


a plate of sea-food from which an 


IICVCI aUCOK BllW 

bear. Belletto has not forgotten tw 
techniques of the New Nove and 
Marc Keeps reraindihg us tnat 
does not underetand 
which he is cau^t up. J®® ,i 
him all the freer to invent, and 
etto’s imagination never flagSi ^ . 
end of the book Mam w spwdjng 
down yet another motorway 
knows what catastrophes may e 
him. 

a.- 

Conjuncture^apd the 

ditipn^sm . anfl .,8^forraism 

second with. 

Transition?”, ‘‘Sonal D^megww . 
and Adaptation", Eco* 

ty’", “Strategy for g^te :in 

nomy’! and ^The Mod«p, Stat. , 

Italy jEwd Its .Critics • ^ i 
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Our man in Calais 


MURIEL ST CI.ARE BYRNE (F.di(orl! 
The Lisle Letters 

6 volumes. 744pp. 724pp. 6.^i)ni). 
562pp. 792pp. 480pp. 

University of Chicago Press. £125 
the set. 

0 22b 08801 4 

In May 1540 Arthur Planiagenet. Vis- 
count Lisle, Henry VIII's Lord Deputy 
in Calais, was enjoying a period of 
leave in London. His family had high 
hopes. Lisle appeared to be in good 
standing with his nephew the King, 
After seven years of grinding responsi- 
bility in England's miist important 
military command, there wus talk of a 
less demanding hut better paid post at 
court . perhaps, too , of promotion to an 
earldom. Suddenly he was culled be- 
fore the Council and consigned to ihe 
Tower, where he stayed for (wo vears 
without trial, apparently forgottoh in a 
flurry of more urgent business. At last 
Henry gave the order for liis releasi\ 
but Lisle died before leaving the 
Tower. “Too much rejoicing" at clear- 
ing his name was, it was thought, the 
cause of death. 

Lisle's sto^ would normally rate an 
interesting footnote in Tudor history, 
and perhaps provide material for a 
romaniic novel. As the acknowledged 
bastard of Edward IV, he played a 
minor but honourable role at the court 
of Henry VIII. His arrest was an 


incident in the dizzying struggle for 
power between ThomasCTromweli and 
his conservative opponents which re- 
sulted in Cromwell’s own arrest 
(followed quickly by his execution) 
coming less than two months after he 
had been created Earl of Essex. Arrest 
on suspicion of treason involved the 
ronfiscation of papers. Lisle seems to 
nave b^n a hoarder; or perhaps he was 
just less quick off the mark than his 
contemporaries. The Crown therefore 
netted a mass of papers for the seven 
years of Lisle's time in Ctilals which 
ranged from official correspondence to 
purely private, family letters. 

The Lisle papers have remained with 
the Crown. In Ihe nineteenth century, 
wtn the establishment of the Public 
Rerord Office, they were calendared 
in that remarkable and indispensable 
rompendium, the Letters and Papers of 
nenry VIU, and their contents became 
tamiliar to scholars; although, since the 


Henn- VIU, and their contents became 
tamiliar to scholars; although, since the 
^^^figsment of Letters ana Papers was 
chronological, one carried away little 
distinct impression of the Lisle mate- 
rial, thouM little of it seemed very 
®*®hng. Of course, they could have 
usle by his agents In London found its 
way into the standard accounts. Scho- 
lars were aware of the private mate- 
nal, (hough little of it seemed very 
exciting. Of course, they could have 
resorted to Ihe PRO where the Lisle 
Papers formed a separate class, to 
consult the orimnals. Except to 
check up when the Letters ana Pap- 
ers summary was too bald, they seem 
not to have done so in any systema- 
tic way. 

•Some fifty years ago Miss Byrne 
decided to produce a larce-scale edl- 


WBs a daunting one; so was that of 
getting a publiwer to take it on. After 
many vicissitudes they have trium- 
phantly appeared. A barrage of public- 
ity has followed, much of it directed 
towards the personality of its now 
^togenarian author. I cannot remem- 
ber a serious work of Tudor scho- 
ianhip featuring so. extensively In the 
colour, supplements, or earning a 
spot on BBC Radio '4. 

jiWas the effort worth it? MV first 
reaction that it was not, and that 
tne pubbeity was overdone. Some 
reporters evidently believed that Miss 
oyrae had ^'discovered” the Lisle 
*-ett^, and. indeed that she had 
previously '‘discovered’’ the letters of 


worth doing; the result is n miijor 
scholarly event. And this in spite of 
certain irritations caused by MLss 
Byrne’s idiosyncratic methods as 
editor. 

.The Letters comprise, on the one 
hand, drafts of outgoing letters from 
Calais; and inward, everything from 
official council letters on affairs of 
state, to letters from humble estate 
officials, and duty letters from Lady 
Lisle's children. Rather surprisingly, 
given Ihe bulk of the six pruKed 
volumes, they arc not complete; some 
1,677 only of about three thousand 
originals, f A clearer explanation of the 
criteria for selection would have been 
useful). They are supplemented by a 
jnrgc number of other documents, 
interspersed in the text, or printed in 
confusingly numbered appendices. 
They are given in modern spelling 
and with modern punctuation, 
though there are also some literal 
transcripts; each volume also has 
photographs of selected letters. They 
are embedded in u running commen- 
tary, usually in batches of six or so. 
The chapters are arranged chronolo- 
gically, thoueh from time to time the 
sequence is broken to concentrate on 
a particular topic, such as the educa- 
tion of Lady Lisle’s children. 'This is 
defensible, indeed necessary; but 
since most of the letters deal with 
more than one topic, the reader is 
thrown back on a system of cross- _ 
referencing and indexing which is 
often somewhat haphazard. The 
arrangement of the commentary is 
also quirky, and the reader some- 
times needs a good deal of patience 
before tracking down the informa- 
tion he needs. 

The commentary is sometimes discur- 
sive, and in tone rather cosily knowing. 
The physical characteristics of (he 
Angevin kings. Miss Byrne believe, 
“have survived in generation after 
generation, and are still recoenizahle 
today". We are invited to tliitik of the 
quarrelsome Jane Basset in terms of a 
tweedy spinster, "still overindulgent 
with her dogs and still liable to rMnrd 
the vicar as her dearest enemy”. Inere 
are a number of factual errors, espec- 
ially in the ascription of offices in the 
biographical notes. There is an occa- 
sional howler (John of Leiden besieged 
in Leiden, instead of Munster) and the 
odd remark (Henry Vn inheriting a 
"bankrupt kingdom”) which reminds 
us how long the work has been in 
gestation. 

Miss Byrne’s own work, indeed, 
seems to have been completed in 1967. 
'Hiere are references to books pub- 
lished up to 1965. Unfortunately, Miss 
Byrne was not able to make use of Dr 
Michael Bush’s 1966 paper about the 


By C.S.L. Davies 

dle-agcd. Miss Byrne argues, not I fiml 
cunyincinglv. ilaii Lisle was burn early 
in Edward IV's reign, and that he was 
therefore in Ills seventies. (Edwiird’s 
energies in his Inter years, she rather 
qunimly thinks, were monopolized by 
the Queen and by Jane Shore). Lisle 
had previously been married to Eli- 
zabeth Grey. Baroness Lisle in her own 
right, abruptly widowed by Heiirv 
yiri’s execution of his father’s mini.s- 
ter. Edmund Dudley. Lisle had two 
daughters by this marriage, he also 
acquired some stepchildren, one of 
them John Dudley, the future Duke 
of Northumberland, already into his 
thirties and a well-cstablisHed figure 
at court when the correspondence 
gets under way. Lady Lisle, borji 
Honor Grenvilfc. had been married 
fo Sir John Basset, She had seven 
children by (his marriage, their up- 
bnnging providing much of the 
domestic interest of the Letters, as 
well as two Basset step>-duugliters 
The Lisles had no children of their 
own. Hopes that she was pregnant 
with a Plantagenet heir in 1537 were 
cruelly disappointed. 

Miss Byrne has acquired a soft spot 
for Lisle himself, and fiercely defends 
him from historians who have depic- 
ted him as a bumbling Incompetem. It 
may be unfair to blame him for c*il] the 
many of them beyond his control. But 
he was clearly inadequate for a position 


of great responsibility. Lady Lisle and 
John Musue. hLscaiifidcmiul secretary, 
point him, not abvavs very tactfully, in 
(he right dircciion. f-lusuc is frequenily 
exasperated by his master’s incompe- 
tence; left to translate a roval promise 
by word of mouth into ('he definite 

§ ram of a .specific estate or an annuity 
y monthsof hard graft in the corridors 
of power. Lisle gets manoeuvered by 
Cromwell into promising the sale of 
some of his wife’s properly: back in 
Calais he dares not tell her whai he has 
done, leaving her io find uul when slic 
sets off to see Cromwell on her own 
anouiit. Lisle also brings trouble on 
himself by signing documents he does 
not understand. , When Husec docs 
bring neeoiintions to a successful con- 
clusion, ne spells out in nainfuJ detail 
the llmnk-you letters Lisle should 
write, and what he should say in (hem. 
Mow Henry VIII came locniriisi Uslc 
with such a strategically impurtani 
commancL remains a mystery. 

Lady Lisle is a much more fomiklable 
character, interrering in her husband's 
business (official and private) but 
ketroing her own, not surprisingly, 
under right personal control. It is 
Husee, howev'er, who steals the show. 
He was a by-word at court for his 
pertinacity; without which Lisle’s 
affairs would have been in an even 
worse mess than they were. TTierc is 
no doubt of his real affection for the 


Lisles (and of theirs for him), or of 
his pain when he is unjustly rebuked. 
He is an cxcclleni raconteur, 
guarded in his comments on the 
news, but direct, frequently sardonic, 
about individuals. “The King’s 
Majesty willed that vour lordship 
^ould have {some plate); I trust Mr 
Cromwell will condescend to the 


There are a hosi of memorable mo- 
mentv John Cheriton. a Devon sea- 
captain. seeing Pope Cfemeni Vll ut 
Pisa with "two the ruircst women to his 
wives that I ever saw out of England", 
ullcndeil by a iamur guard than that 
provided for the Holy&crament, giws 
us an insight into English attitudes to 
Rome in Ihe year of the Boleyn 

..II 1 1!J ‘rv ■' 


niarria^; all in a splendid Deron ac- 
cent which enmes inniuBh the clumsy 
orthography. Anne of Cleves, de- 


layed at Calais on her way to meet 
lIcnTy VIII, shows herself already 
ini|iHlicn( of the formality which Eng- 
lish royally has io endure at meaK. 
Lord Edmund Howard declines a din- 
ner invitation with an excuse (Lady 
Lisle's remedy against the .stone has 
“made me such a pisscr (Imt I dare 
not this day go abroad") which dc- 
.serves an anthology place. 

Mucli more important, however, is 
the light that tlie Lisle letters throw on 
the attitudes, assumptions, and values 
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suits over land in whjfoh Lisle was 
Involved with Edward Seymour, the 
future Protector Someiaet. I find Dr 
Bush's account clearer than Miss 
Byrne’s: he also makes some vital 
connections which she has missed. She 
was, however, able to make use of Dr 


I o me aii-rouna progress In the fie->d ot social sclericS humaniiiM.''fatoM 

special importance, lithological au^bjeeta^und 
ilta upcIatBdS^^ " fo 


AND OTHER BOOKS FROM INDIA 


the Calais garrison under Lisle,. Ex- 


have appeared here and there over the 
years, trickling . tantalizingly Intb the 
consciousness of Tudor historiansi an 
edition would be invaluable for those 
of us not up to tackling a sixteenth- 
century Welsh source ui manuscript 
form. 

. Miss Byrne grasps' visitors to the Lisle 
mansion firmly by the arm, insists that , 
they see things in the rightorder, which 
is Aer order, and that they imbibe every 
possible piece of relevant information, 
along with a generous ration of obiter 


dicu on the world at large. As a result, 
they do get to know, fafrly well, a few 
individuals; f)nd develop a passing 
acquaintance with severardozen more, . 
Intimate knowled^ of 'Tudor Buglisfi- 


f u Papers did after 

• •••■ ■-'••ftliiH^^'^^i^lheni.oftonatconsider- 
and scholars could always ' 
" ffi*“S,U'e'original8'ln:the PRO; ana 
toiild make- them as 
available m. Los Angeles and 
■ ' as in. Chancery- Lan'e. 

i ; through Miss By^^ 

... ovef several weeks, Yhave 

: * not nierely 


4iHii 4i 


isiiy come oy; me out- 
standing example is the More family, 
and in (hat case it is distorted, by 
hagiQgraphlc selection. That knqw- 
leoK c&n only icomefroma long, slow 
trudge through a mass of materials, 
'much of it (thou^ Miss Byrne would 
deny it) in itself rather tedious; her 
brisk, no-nonsense tone. helps to Jolly 
one along through the duller patches. i 

: Loid and Lady Lisle were both inid- 1 
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oFccrtainTudor Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen; nnd this is tlic ical iiisli- 
Hcation for liic publiccilion. The study 
of ntlitudcs, or mcfiiafij^s, requires 
patience, the pondering of evidence, :i 
good deal nf rending between the lines; 
and for that reason it requires the 
evidence to be readily available in a 
usabic form for appraisaJ and for re- 
appraisal. as (he Paston Letters liave 
l)cen fora century. Tudor Iciiers, after 
all, need a good deal ofintcrpretalion. 
Leading figures of the period, the Lisles 
among them, normally used ama- 
nuenses; when the amanuensis was 
Jiihii Huscc, he probably supplied not 
only the form but much of the content 
of the letter. Nor in fact can Husce's 
own letters be taken ni face value given 
the danger of commencing' on current 
politics. 

On religion, Lisle himself was rather 
down-to-earth, rather bewildered; dis- 


trusting reformers as liable to stir up 
trouble, but prepared to gp along with 
whatever rhe King required, seiieing 
the nppiirtunity of acquiring church 


lands as thev became avuilahJc. 
(Wriothesluy's 'having to dis])lacc the 
corpse of the first Lady Lisle while 
converting Titchfield Abbey into a 
house seems not to hnvc troubled him). 
One could rend a certain religious 
insensitivity in Lisle's reaucst to Crom- 
well “to send home Mr Porter, for 
there is great lack of him, as knoweth 
the most blcsscdTrinity,who send wur 
lordship continuance of health". Lady 
Lisle was more conventionally pious, 
even determinedly conservative in her 
devotions. Even so a priest could be 


comnicndud as "very meet" to do her 
service, because of liis talents as 
gurdciier, sccrcliiryaiid musician. The 
most rewarding inilividual f«u analysis 
could be Ifiisce; on the face nf it the 
dear-sighted niaii of bii.siiicss. lie 
noucilidcss rccuminciids the coiisola- 
iKins of Providence to his master and 
mistress in wh.nr seem to he more tlian 
coiiventinnal formulae, of a rather 
Pmicstiint Cone. 

.Nunc of the correspondents display 
the .slightest interest in the occult, 
unless one includes the French doctor 
who prescribed medicinc.s to be taken 
at full moon; significant, perhaps, 
given current theories of the ubiquity 
of such interests in ilic sixteenth cen- 
tury. But that may merely reflect the 
generally uninlellcciual atmo.snhereof 
the Lisles' circle; although the ever- 
surprising Husee quotes Latin lags. 
Writing was plainfy a chore; Lady 
Lisle, asking her husbniid to add a few 
lines in his own hand, disclaims any 
intention of wanting him "in lake so 
much pain as to wnic to me of your 
own li,nnd in ur for all your business". 
Many correspondents, however, once 
embarked, seem unable to restrain 
themselves from the pleasures of de- 
scription. 

Reviewers hnve seized on the evident 
affection between Lord and Lady 
Lisle, "mine own sweetheart", "my 
very heart root and entirely beloved 
becffellow", and opposed it to some of 
Che hastier generalizations about 
Tudor marriage. But the Lisles mar- 
ried, of course, as widow and widower, 


not as young people at the behest of ness 
iliL-ir jiarents. They saw the marriages 
of their children as, inevitably, a m Cr 
business arrangement, but not cniircly 
so. Iliibcc considered that "upon lik- 
ing" a marriage miglil be arranged 
between Clement rhil|ioi, "a proper 
voting mun nnd like lu be the heir" and 
t’hilippn Gasset; the uualificniinn was 
evidently real, since tne marri^e did 
not lak'c place. (Although F^ilpoi 
entered Lisle’s service, with disastrous 
results.) And was it just a shrewd 
property calculation which prompted 
the marriage of Lisle's daughter to 
Lady Lisle’s son? 

Most of the political material is famil- 
iar ^m the Letters and Papers version. 
Nevertheless, following Husee's foot- 
steps as he pursues Lisle's business 
day-by-day at court underlines the 
frustration of life without appoint- 
ments diaries or. in the modern sense, 
a secretarial system: the interminable 
"waiting" hoping to catch the great 
man's eye, the endless problems 
caused by vague or contradictory oral 
promises by the King needing to be 
sorted out at a lower level. "For of a 
truth, the suits of the Court arc very 
prolixious", Husee commented. Gifts, 
of course, lubricate the system; good 
French wine, wild boar, nnd quails 
from Calais, while on their side the 
Lisles were always eager for English 
venison. Husee was often in a tizzy 
about gifts: the quails were too lean, or 
Cromwell hud his eye on “my lady's 
spaniel, which I know well her fady^hip 
would in no way part withall". Busi- 


ness WHS also helped by spies in other 

K le's households; Husee's contacts 
umwell's house, for instance, eoi 
him advance sight of a stiff rebuke 
being sent to one of Lisle's subordin- 
ates in Calais. 

There is a temptation to go on citing 
incidents from the Letters. On a polil- 
cal level, an important contribution is 
the filling out of the Calais dimension 
to Professor Elton's analysis of the fall 
ofCromwell. A good deal could be said 
about education and the search for 
suitable preferment for children. The 
Basset girls spent some time in French 
noble households, while young James 
Biissct was enrolled, unsucccssrully, in 
the College de Navarre at the age of 
ten. The Letters do, in fact, contain a 
good deal which would be worth the 
attention of French historians. 

Miss Byrne is keen to direct the 
literary scholar as well as the historian 
to the Letters. In general, she argues, 
the Letters display “vivid, vigorous 
and pleasant writing" in contrast to the 
more stilted style of self-consciously 
literary works. "The people, in the 
main, wrote as they talked"; even in 
dictated letters where, she suggests, 
punctuation indicates the .spe^er's 
pauses and so allows the natural 
rhythm of speech to be captured. There 
is certainly a vivid immediacy, a sense 
of adventure in the use of words, and a 
delight in rhythm in the Letters which 
helps carry the reader on. There is also 
some reported speech which, if it can 
be trusted, is revealing; for instance. 
Sir Richard Whcthill's account of an 


interview with Henry V[II, when he 
told the Kins that Lisle had disre- 
garded a royal nomination to a nost at 
Calais; ' ‘ 

His Grace said a’ was sure 
once, twice, or thrice, it was noi 
so. I shewed his Grace it was oi 
truth. His Grace asked me who? I 
shewed his Grace, one Leonard 
Snowden, your servant. Then his 
answered incontinent. 
What? so soon? so soon? 

Immediacy, on the one hand, on the 
other the opportunity for an explora- 
tion of attitudes, in depth and in 
context, is whal (he Lisle Letters offer 
Miss Bume has shown extraordinary 
patience and perseverance. But she has 
in a sense been lucky in her liming. 
When the work was started, social 
history was largely the provision of 
picturesque "background". The in- 
vigoration of the subject in the 1950s 
and 1960s concentrated on generaliza- 
tions: in the absence of meaningful 
statistics, historians paraded examples 
and counter-examples plucked from a 
variety of sources, with little regard to 
context or close reading. But th^ 
rescued the subject from dilettantism, 
and provided a frame of refcrem% 
which gave meaning to the specific. 
Miss Byrne has laboured, I suspect, 
with little attention to academic 
fashion. She has brought to life, rather 
in the way of Ladurie on Montaiilou oi 
Alan Macfarlane on Ralph Jossclin, a 
significant segment of tne past, and 
shown the harvest which can oe won by 
intensive cultivation. 


Forging the machine 


By Piers Mackesy 
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“Our military education is by far the 
worst in Europe, and all our concerns 
arc trialed with contempt, or totally 
neglected." Wolfe’s scathing woi^ 
were written just four years before the 
spectacular triumphs of British infan- 
try at Minden and Quebec. It is easier 
to assess the British army W quoting 
famous generals - Wolfe, Moore and 
Wellington, impatient men with high 
standards - than by laborious research 
in the files of the Horse Guards. A 
consensus account of the army between 
the end of Queen Anne's wars and the 
battle of Waterloo would depict “vaga- 
bonds that stroll about in dirty red 
clothes from one gin-shop to another" 
(Wolfe's words again), officered by 
lazy. Ignorant absentees. There would 
be stupid valour at Ponlenoy, a flash of- 


glory in the Seven Years War, then 
dismal failure in America and Flanders 
to be redeemed only by the genius of 
Wellington. 

Then why the glory? At Quebec the 
usual answer is simply "Wolfe". But at 
Miinleii? Surely not Sackvtlle? In (he 
American War it is now ueiicrally 
.accepted that the army's peribrinunce 
was usupUy : alert, enterprising and 
professional; and in the Peninsula 
Wellington was making brilliant use of 
a machine already forged. To explain 
the mystery of the often fine perform- 
ance of an institution so dismally 
portrayed, J. A. Moulding has 


laboured throueli some of the dullest 
files in the War Office archives to 
produce an exciting book. As a Cana- 
dian he follows in the footsteps of 
several compatriots who have been 
able to accept the old British army on 
Its own terms and to shed light where 
(here had been darkness. His lucid 
style and mastery of detail have en- 
abled him to write the most important 
work on the subject for a generation.. 

Dr Moulding argues that the regim- 
ents were trained and led "by anomcer 
corps which was careerist, long- 
servingjiiotably experienced, and cap- 
able".^at does not seem to have been 
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the genera] impression among their 
European allies, and perhaps flie au- 
thor exaggerates: but he produces 
weighty evidence of widespread study 
and professional reading, thorough 
inspection of the regiments in peace- 
time, and commanding officers who 
put all their energy and experience into 
making their units efficient. There 
were other reasons for the unfitness of 
many regiments when war broke out; 
reasons imposed by British society and 
political institutions. 

.There was, first, the combination of 
low establishments with rapid turnover 
of men. In peacetime tne average 
strength of the regiments of foot was 
only ninety per cent of the authorized 
establishment, and sixteen per cent of 
the soldiers were recruits, this meant 
that only continual training could 
maintain an efficient instrument for 
war. But the peacetime routine made 
this impossible. The regiments were 
constantly on the move, marching 
about the country strung out in smad 
packets. When they were stationary, 
their quarters were dispersed over a 
wide area in public houses. If they were 
quartered in a town, they could be 
removed and scattered in the sur- 
rounding villages to make wav for a 
militia muster, a race-meeting or the 
assizes. Since there was no police force 
they were the only body capable of 
coping with the endemic rioting; and 
units were moved about, a company 
here, a troop there, to keep public 
order. Anti-smuggling patrols in aid of 
the revenue service dispersed them still 
more widely. A corporal and a couple 
of troopers could be out with a riding 
officer of the revenue service trying to 
stop the huge armed gangs which 
escorted the contraband convoys 
through the southern • and eastern 
counties. In 1766-6'/ the Scots Greys 
, were scattered in nineteen . packets 
across ei^ty tnila^ - between . HaVgrtt 
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. and Rye, thesihallestgrouKcoitsisting 
of two troopen. Pew regiment^ of foot 
spent as much as a thira of their time 
together,, ootf-seventh being more 
typical. Few regiments of cavdiy were 
concentrated for as much as a tenth 6f 
the year, and their horses were away at 
grass for four or five iponths bf the 
summer to save money. 

In these conditions toctical training 
and.even battalion drill were impo^ 
ble. For most of the time, training 
consisted of individual inslruclion of 
recruits. ‘ and endless repetition of 
mechanical, basic training; especially 
the manual firelodc exercise, contemp- 
tuously referred to .ak .“one-two''. 
What save<4 the army ,mre the aitnual 
insptelipiiSk Every year for twO pr 
three weeks the realmeht was concen- . 
(rated to prepare .tor inspection by a . 
general officer who; had, bun . 
appointed for thesenfoh by the Horse. 


Guards. His report was detailed and if 
necessary critical. In one regiment "the 
men are slouching and ill setup; they 
are not steady and do not knowhow to 
handle their arms". A better regiment 
"would be fit for service, if the officers 
took as much pains as the men". The 
Hanoverian kings also took a personal 
interest. They read the inspection 
returns, and often rode out from 
London to conduct a surprise inspec- 
tion. Only in the period before the 
annual inspection could a battalion 
count on its ten companies drilling 
together, to equalize tWr marching 
pace, practice the battalion firing sys- 
tem, and try out some of the numerous 
tactical evolutions laid down in regula- 
tions. 

Still, however, there was little provi- 
sion for training of higher formations 
and senior commanders. In London 
the foot guards were permanently 
together, and held annual camps in 
Hyde Park where brigade evolutions 
were performed. In Irdand the regim- 
ents of the Dublin garrison were 
rotated annually, so that each in turn 
could take part in brigade exercises in 
Phoenix Park, where the latest regula- 
tions could be tested. But in England in 
peacetime few regiments or generals 
had a chance of brigade training. For 
the sake of economy, and for lack of. 
suitable camps ana training areas, 
there were no regular peacetime camps 
such as the Continental armies hela. 

.This meant that when war broke out 
most of the army was not, in the phrase 
of the Inspection reports, "nt for 
service". Ii thrown into field opera- 
tions at an early stage they would 
perform shakily, as they did atDetting- 
en, the Monongahela and in the Flan- 
ders campaigns of the 1790s. “The fire 
.. of our.Poot was Infamous, Puff, PiifT’, 
reported an. officer who' saw the .un- 
; trained reglihentg break ait Prestdn- 
pans. But it was only In war that'- 
training for war could begin. At home 
there were regular summer camps to 
meet Inv^on; and here at least com- 
bined training began. Manoeuvres re- 
placedithe monotonous manual exer- 
cise - “the feet and not the arms will be 
exerciq^d” ~ and Moulding reveals a 
surprising and imaginative variety of 
exercises and mock oattles: advance to 
' contact, attack and defence of woods, . 
fortified houses and entrenchments; 
flanking movements, ! street fighting, 
river crossings, , night marches and 
ambuscades. -. 

.Itwas still a minority of ^ment5 that 
had camp eroerieiicd. The majority* 
went to wltbout;|tt and corhpleted* 
their iriainihg in the field. “One-two" 
complexity of the 
driupooks woq iironed out to what 
epuW be practised on thebattlefield. Iri 
theSeven Year? War, forexamiJle.Ihe 
immensely elaborate chequer system 


of platoon fire was replaced unofticial- 
ly by the rolling alternate fire, the 
companies volleying in turn inwards 
from the battalion's flanks. 

Three years of wartime training ex- 
plain the successes of the annus nurabi- 
lis, 1759. The six battalions whirii 
shattered the French caval^ at Minden 
had had camp training oefo^ they 
embarked for Germany; and on arriv- 
ing in the theatre they were kept out of 
action for a year while they trained 
intensively under the unduly tnaligned 


Minden victory, as they were of 
Wolfe's crushing volley on the 
Heights of Abraham. 

.Moulding analyses the succe^ion of 
official l^ulalions whidi, from the 
middle of the century, pushed the 
army's tactics into greater flexibility 
and Kept them in line with Continental 
developments. He sees the 1760s and 
70s as the turning-point towards in- 
creasing sophistication of manoeuvre. 
These official publications were back- 
. ed by numerous private publications 
whicn sold well and were widely stu- 
died. It was in the 1790s that the 
foundations of the Peninsular army 
were laid, when Colonel David Dun- 
'das’s Principles of Miiiiary Move- 
ments (1788) were adopted in the 17^ 
Regulations. This was not done vjm- 
out extensive testing in the Dubim 

f arrison, where Dundas was on the 
rish staff. From Ireland trained 
ents disseminated the new drill in 
overseas garrisons, while in England a 


special , camp on Bagshot Heath dis- 

f layed the new manoeuvres to George 
II. The appointment. of the Duke of 
York as Commander-In-Chief in 1795, 
with Dundas ns his Adjutant-General, 
ensured that the uniform training of 
(he- army was maintained, it had all 
been more systematic than is com- 
monly supposed. 

_ The Diike of York’s role in pryjaring 
'the army for its peninsular victories has 
been pointed out by other historians, 
notably Richard Olover^ a fellow 
Canadian, in his book Peninsaler Prf’ 
paration. But Ploulding suggests that In 
making his point Professor Olover 
exaggerated the defects of the old 
army. In doing so he followed a long 
tradition. Politicians and generals who 
served through the Napoleonic War 
acquired a vested interest in overpaint- 
ing the faults their generatido had 
corrected. Castlereagh is often quoted: 
“A BrlUsh Arihy . ... bed nP wo« 
uniformity ot movements, ot disci- 
pline, and appearance' in its vnnouv 
regiments than one comppsed of the 
troops pf different wvereign states. 
Dr Hoiitdidg offers, us a different 
picture of the eighteenth-wntury , 
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A consequence of Greece’s recent 
accession to the EEC predicted In a 
light-hearted mood by an academic 
colleuue was the likely establishment 
of a Greek “poetry mountain”. With a 
population of less than a fifth of that of 
Great Britain, Greece nonetheless 
produces annually a greater volume of 
published poetry, who reads it all is 
another matter; but it is not only in 
quantity of published work that Greek 
poets excel. Since the time of Constan- 
tine Cavafy in the early part of this 
century, several of them have estab- 
lished international reputations, while 
others have produced work of excep- 
Uonal quality which remains little 
known abroad. 

Odysseus Elytis was surprisingly lit- 
tle read in this countiy until the award 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 
:• ,P?*'*^* the international 

tmeli^t. This is not wholly the fault of 
|ransIatOFs - he is well rwresented In 
me early translations of Greek poetry 
by Edmund Keeley and Philip Sher- 
rard, translations of his poetry liave 
wen appearing in magazines such as 
for many years, and Kimon 
Fnars book-length selection. 77ie < 
published in Amer- 
^ ^^74. ^e truth seems to be that 
Wetry which is lyrical, optimistic and ' 
wniai exults in the possibilities of i 
so easily find favour i 
wtli Bnti^ readers as it does say, in i 
France, where Elytis is much better i 


■ fls d may, j| is a sad 

reflection on British publishers and 
readers that the translation by Keeley 
I and George Savidis of Elytis’s greaiest 
work. The Axion Esti, has only re«5!l 
ly been brought out in this country six 
years after it appeared in a limited 
edition In the United States. 

I Keeley is a veteran trans- 

lator of Greek poetry, having collabo- 
rated with Philip Sherraid on the now 
classic Collected Poems of Seferis and 
more recently on translations of 
Lavaly and Sikelianos, while Savidis is 
one of Greece's foremost editors and 
textual scholars. The result is a transla- 
tion of a high degree of accuracy, with a 
useful explanatory preface and an 
excellent and wisely selective set of 
notes, many of them based on the 
poet s own unpublished commentary 
and a valuable adjunct to the original 
Greek text, which is ununnotated. The 
English translation aims above all to be 
faithful to the Greek, and it is a pity 
from this point of view that the pub- 
lishers have not been able to retain the 
parallel-text format for which the 
translation was originally intended, 
and to which reference is still made in 
the preface. 

As the translators themselves con- 
cede in this preface, no English equiva- 
lent can do complete justice to the 
linguistic exuberance and allusiveness 
of Elytis's text, and it must be admitted 
that they have not always risen folly to 
its challenge. In particular the deci- 
sion, explained In the preface, to avoid 
echoes of the King James Bible is 
arguably a mistaken one, in that the 
enrichment of the contemporary poetic 
language bv judicious allusion to the 
language of earlier periods is one of the 
major achievements of the poem. The 
language of the translation is too 
consistently contemporary, and in the 
prose passages the introduction of 
modem slang to reproduce the “early 
nineteenth-century demotic" of the 
original obscures the deliberate dated- 
ness of that idiom, and of Elytis’s 
inspired exploitation of the common 
elements between the s^les of General 
Makiiyannis and of the Greek New 
Testament. Similarly, the inclusion of 
one each of the best known i^glo- 
Saxon four-letter words may have 
seemed to the translators obligatory 
for publication in America in the 
mid-1970s, but jars a little today. Elytis 


By Roderick Beaton 


J is a poet who calls a great many things 
I by foeir names without prurience, but 
t without vulgarity cither. 

These arc small criticisms, however 
J when set beside the very considerable 
J achievement of the translators in giving 
us a fresh and always readable version 
of a poetic work of such magnitude and 
. complexity. 

' No less to be welcomed is a new 
1 volume, translated by John Siaihnios. 

Poems bv Takis Sino- 
; pquios. Sinopoulos, who died earlier 
I this year at tne age of sixty-four, was 
until recently almost completely un- 
knojra in this country. Translations by 
Stathatos first appeared here in 1975, 
find with the small collection Stones 
from the same translator (Oasis, 1980). 
the American publication of Land- 
scape of Death (translated by Kimon 
Fnar), and this new volume, Sino- 
poulos has in a short space of time 
become one of the best represented 
•5*^?.^, bis generation in 

English translation. 

The world of Sinopoulos 's poetry is 
a bleak one: it is rather as if^Wllfred 
Owen had lived into his sixties and 
.rontinued to write about the trenches. 
Scarred by his experiences during, the 
Second world War and the ensuing 
civil war, Sinopoulos spent a lifetime 
trying to exoraze ghosts, and it is both 
a limitation of his poetry and a source 
of its obsessive strength that he failed 
to do so. Stathatos's translations are 
terse, urgent and vividly recreate a 
sense of nightmare, of alternate efforts 
to escape and to come to terms with the 
constant presence of violent death. 

In his last poem, “The Grey Light”, 
Included here in full, Sinopoulos, 
according to the translator, “confirms 
that he is a poet not of death but of that 
true hope which can only be found at 
the end of a journey through the heart 
of darkness”. That hope had flickered 
throughout Stnqpoulos’s poetic career 
- in the figure ot Helen, In the surreal ' 
encounter with "Max", in the tortured 
relationship of the middle-aged couple 
Ioanna and Konstantinos, in the 
poem “which/might level that prison, 
all of eternity in one fell swoop" of 
Stones. But this last poem of Sino- 
poulos retains the ambiguity of his i 
earlier promises - the serenity which 
the poet finds may be closely linked i 


with^wnreness oThis own approaching 

Kimon kepi saying in the previous dream 
mere is much darkness in your mouth 
Only in dreams, said Kimon, 
docs the rivers’s deathlight suddenly 
glimmer in this way 

There must be some doubt as to 
whether Bens'een the Synwiegades by 
Gerard Casey really belongs in a 
review of iranslatirms. The poems in 
this volume arc reworkings - sunic- 
what portentously subtitled “Re- 
visions’ - of poems by George Seferis. 
and the aim of the authorrtransiaior 
“has been to present a free interpreta- 
lion of the poems as they struck one 


lion of the poems as they struck one 
particular reader”. It would clearly be 
unfair in these circumstances to com- 
plain of inaccuracies in translation, 
since the poems are not offered as 
translations; but their dependence on 
Seferis's originals is close enough to 
prevent them from being called origin- 
al poems. As a result one is left rather 
uneasily comparing Seferis's poems 
with Casey’s "Re- visions" of them and 
wondering if even this is quite fair. 

Certainly there is every sign of 
thoughtful engagement with Seforis’s 
originals, and a carefully worked 
attempt to recreate his “visions" in a 
more streamlined, smoother style. In- 
evitably certain things are lost: Seferis 
was such a careful, conscious artist 
himself that any rearrangement in- 
volves a chan» in emphasis, if not of 
meaning; the loss of one ambiguity and 
quite often the creation of another. 
There are deliberate omissions in these 
reworkings, but more disturbing is the 
banality of some of the lines ana ideas 
which Casey has added, such as the 
final line of a poem, “throw this bottle 
info the sea”, which seems a clumsy 
attempt to justify Seferis's subtitle, 
“Bottle in the Sea", and the nddition, 
“it is expected of us/accordiiig to the ' 
rules” to Seferis’s resounding ‘^ill we 
be able to die properly?" ' 

The general streamlining of Seferis’s 
style does not after nil make this dense 
and intentionally “difficult” poetryany 
easier lo understand, although the 
absence of punctuation and a decep- 
tively simpre style make for a text 
widen reads fliieRlIy and naluratly. T 
can ree no poetic or typograpmcol 
justification, however, for neglect of 
the apostro^e. 


Speaking for the Ukraine 


By Arnold McMlllin 

GEORGE S. N. LUCKYJ (Editor): 
Shevchenko and (he Critics 1861-1980 
^Pp; University of Toronto Press. 

peculiar historical and 
ppiittcal circumstances of Eastern- 
f“rpR® is unusual for a writer to 
embody so fiiUy the national spirit 
and wpirations of his people as 
bhevchenko has done for all Ukrai- 
since 1840, when his first 
volume of poetry, Kobzar (The Min- 
SSi was published. As Bohdan- 
tn ct in his introduction 

Critics, the 
" Shevchenko’s im- 
progress of modern 
consciousness Itself, but, 
Ukr^Li aspects of 

an element of 
the is never far from 

EmDt» former Russian 

S Janka Kgpala 

« parallel), Shw- 

defendaf”®^ ^i,”*®*’**®'* ®'™ “ ® 
iiatfS oppressed across 

pioii °of ®“® a cham- 

“®® interests regard- 

iomx? wS* this <^ho- 

^ • "®“« . « . one over , which 


Soviet and Western commentators 
have disputed with particular intensi- 

S since the 1930s, each side accusing 
e other of falsifying the poet^ 
image. 

But if the Soviet tendency to dis- 
tort and simplify, deriv^ some of its 
momentum from Stalin's tyranny 
(many Russian poets, too, were rep- 
ressed and bowdleriz^ at the time), 
the practice of publishing ostensibly 
complete editions of Shevchenko^ 
work while omitting uilcongenlal 
anti-Russian poems continues to the 
present day, as indeed it does with 
Kupaia ana many other non-Russian 
poets. The Western reponse to such 
Falsification has on occasion itself 
been over-politicized, but, the chal- 
lenge of restoring a more complete 

E icture of Shevchenko has generally 
eeni met in a responsible and offers 
live manner, by the publicatibn of 
suppressed worlu and the dissemina- 
don of full biographical information, 
as well as by serious academic critic- 
ism and analysis. An important ex- 
ample of the latter was Taras Shev- 
chenko 1814-1861: a Symposiam 
(The Hague, 1962) ffom which.a oiim- 
ber of the pieces in the present 
anthology are drawn, and Shev- 
chenko and the Critics perforins ' a 
similarly valuable service' by brinong 
together a wide selectibn qf cHucm 
commentaries,, ranging from., .the 
graveside oration of Panteleimon 
Kulish in 1861- to analytical articles 
by young North Amencan scholars 
macie spedfically for the volume. . 

Thematically, this antifology is u ^ 


s broad as its fange of authors, cover- 
' ing Shevchenko^ life and work from 
I many angles. Bohdan Rubchak’s ex- 
I cellent introduction analyses the 

E et's lasting significance, reviews 
ith admirably full bibliographical 
tail) the critical canon, and indi- 
, cates some of the lacunae remaining 
. to be filled. Thereafter the arrange- 
ment is diFpnological: Kuli^, 

r Mykhallo Drahomanov and Volody- 
, myr Antonovych are followed by 
Ivan Frankb, Ukraine's second 
greatest poet, whose forevrord to 
Shevchenko's Perebendla (1888) is a 
classical piece of criticism. Also from 
the last decades of tsarism are Borys 
Hrinchenko on the poet's national 
ideals, Mykola levshan, and, particu- 
larly interesUiu, the Russian writer 
and scholar Korney ChukoVsky on 
the poet’s “abandonment” - it is a 
pity that spaw could not have been 
found for,' another very. Worthwhile 
Russian piece, Viktor. ' Shklovsky's 
formalist analysis of Shevchenko’s 
prose. Andrii Richytsky. on Shev- 
chenko’s “muzhik” ; philosophy 
(1923); Pavlo.lfyljmQvjlh (1924) and 
C^a Schneider (J978)-orl bis roman- 
ticism, arid Oittytro Chyzhevsky on 
his . religion (1936) are amongst the 
most interesting treatments or uner- 
al topics. Narrower, but also c&erv- 
ing of separate. mention, iare George 
Luckyj’s studylbf the archetype of 
the bastard in Sheyphenbo’s poetry, - 
Bohdan Rubchak’s analysis of toe 
ironic foies of the selfiin Kobzar, 
Qeoige Sheveiov's brilliant review of 
the year I860 in ShevcbeOkd's work, 
and the exiled mathematician Leonid 


Fliiishch’s illuminating philosophical 
discussion of Prychynna (The Be- 
witehed Woman). The collection 
ends with a thought-provolcing con- 
sideration of the deep structures in 
Shevchenko's works by George Ora- 
bowicz, an encouraging example of 
contemporary academic Shevenenko 
scholarship, avoiding set positions 
and automatie acceptance of western 
received wisdom.' 

The ^'stru^le for Shevchenko” 
(the title of an early Soviet book) is, 
however, an active one, and worth 
pursuing ^ scholarly means, since 
many artindally created myths are 
still maintained • in present-day 
Ukraine: a good example fe that of 
the Russian critic Belinsky's sup- 
posedly positive attitude towards the 
Ukrainian, successfully exploded by 
'Victor . Swoboda ip the ' present 
volume. 

• The selection of the twefity-seven 
articles is admirable, and none of the 
contributions superfluous. The temp- 
tation, provoked by all anthologies, 
to suggest : additional items is only 
strong in . the case of Oleksander 
Blletslcy, whose 1939 article on Shev- 
chenko and world literature would 
have added an important new thema- 
tic dimension fo the volume. Well 
edited, and with a glossary of histor- 
ical terms and index, mainiy of 
^mes and titles, Shevchenko and the 
C^cs is a valuable refereride work 
which should matiy further know- 
ledge and understanding of one of 
the most powerful as well as most 
ill-used poets of the Slav world. 
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In a world gone wrong 


■ ■ — distinguished philosof>hcr Alexius 

By Philip Payne 

s==sa=aaa=assaaa= psychol«>gisl Carl Stumpf in Berlin - 
DAVIDS I UFT: constantly frustrateJ by 

^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ the sense ihnt each carver failed to 

Ruberl Musll and (he Crisis of Euro- satisfy his central concern. Only 
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DAVID S. i.UFT: 


pean Culture IR80-1942 


creative writing offered ihe freedom 


323pp. University of California hiniself to what he 

ri4 die izcistiec Bcwfiliieiing dcr Welt 


Press. £14. 
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Alice and Nietzsche, brought 
together in Robert Musil's imagina- 
tion, bec.ime "Ciarissc'*, one of the 
main characters in 7?ie Man without 
Qualities. Musil watched Alice 
Donalh, the wife of a close friend, 
over many months as she ]ap.scJ into 
insanity: as a young man Musil had 
felt Nie(z.schc's ideas pull strongly ai 
his own mind and emotions. THcsv 
(wo powerfiil experiences came 
together in tlic work on which liis 
reputation as the leading Austrian 
novelist, and one of the most import- 
ant figures in German liternlurc ol 
this century, is founded. Much of 
Musil's creative work rested on intel- 
Icciuul and emotional experiences 
which he could vouch for as authen- 
tic: he had lived through them him- 
self, or had observed them closely in 
his wife or his friends, or had taKcn 
their measure in an intense imagina- 
tive reconstruction of the inner world 
of contemporaries who caught his 
attention. He worked in this wa^ in 
order to create an image of his times 
which was as unblurred by invention 
as possible. He disliked authors who 
paid [ess heed than he did to the 
matching of facts to words, and of 
both to the internal Iwic of a narra- 
tive. (He compared Thomas Mann's 
The Aiagie Moimiain to a shark's 
stomiich in which the reader found 
the intellectiial concerns of Ihe day 
lying quite unassiiniUtcd inside the 
^ctionl) Given the interrelations be- 
tween Mu5ir,s life and his creative 
work it is surprising that Ouvid 
Lufi's. Robert Musii and the Crisis of 
. European Cultwe, I880-J.9^i is the 
ntii blo|paphy' of Musil lb appear 
since WUmed • Berghahn's much 
shorter monograph published by 
Rowohlt in 

Luft explores Musil's origins in the 
Austro-Hungarian “haute bourge- 
oisie", who had compromised their 
ideals of liberalism. Enlightenment 
rationalism and German classical 
humanism - they had allied them- 
selves with the backward-looking 
arislocralic establishment of a declin- 
ing empire in an attempt to restrain 
the mass movements of Christian 
Socialism and Social Democracy. 
Musil felt the unease of a society on 
the verge of destruction, recognized 
(hot the social crisis was pan of a 
deeper crisis and, like many others 
of his generation, wanted to play his 
□art in the retdval of culture itself. 
The problem was to decide how best 
to contribute. He tried various 
careers: soldier, cnjgjneer, academic 
philosopher or psycltologisu Ubrutian 
and, just before the outbreak of 
World War I, editor of Samuel Fisch- 
er's journal. Die Neue Rundschau. 
He achieved success in each field - 
he was even offered a post under the 


flight from Ihe metaphysical: because 
the old theories were discredited 
most men drew Ihe false conclusion 
(hat all metaphysics wus humbug. 


"die geistige Bcwfiliigiing dcr Welt" 
("mastering the world by inicllectual 
means"). 

Central to this nrugriimme was, as 
Luft shows quite hrillictncly, a review 
of sexuality. Musil's exploration of 
(his field was more immediate than 
that of his compatriot, Freud. After 
an initiation in sexual perversion at, 
the military academy he attended as 
.1 hov, which he recorded in his first 
novel. Youn^ Tdriess - Musil made 
only minor change.s in the nnnics uf 
(hose involved > he contnicied, and 
wa.s cured of, syphilis while .still a 
student of engineering at Briinn: it 
was (inly later that he broke free of 
the crip of his headstrong, hysterical 
mother, who was horrified when he 
took as mistress llernui Dietz, a 
Czech wurking-giri. Hermn's death in 
Berlin was later narrated, partly ver- 
batim from Musil's diary, in the short 
story, "Tonka". Musil's Berlin land- 
lady. shocked by a literary sketch she 
happened to conic across, decided 
Musil was a sex maniac - a more 
discriminating modern render miglii 
have recognized in it evidence of 
Musil's scrutiny of his subconscious, 
glimpsed in half-remembered 
dreams, on which he was to base 
Christian Moosbrugger, the man who 
murders prostitutes in The Man with- 
out Qualities. For (his character, ex- 
ceptionally, there seems to have 
been no living counterpart; Musil 
drew on his own emotions and his 
reading of psychiatric texts. The rich- 
est experience came, again In Berlin, 
some years after Herma's death. 
Musil met M.irthn MarcovnMi. a 
painter who had been married twice 
and was several years older than he. 
Their relationship was marked by a 
complete -frankness^ Martha's oonies- 
sidn that she. had been unfaithful to 
Musil with a former lover provided 
the material fbr “The TemptnHon of 
Silent Veronika". In (his story Musil 
developed a language of analogies to 
evoke transitory states of mind: this 
helped him to convey his perception 
of the way in which each individual 
establishes a network of ideas and 
feelings about himself or herself 
which, locking into a specific "Ges- 
talt’*, becomes the guiding life prin- 
ciple. The act of infidelity, worked 
into the "Gestalt", became part of 
the bond between Musil and Martha. 
Their experiences provided Ihe basis 
for the relationship of Ulrich and his 
sister, Agathe, in The Man without 
Qualiiics. 

Luft traces Musil's progression 
from passion to love ancT from love 
to mystical experience. After three 
. years of 'marriage, war separated 
Musil from Martha. Their sufferittt 
merged into the suffering of the^ 
generation. But when the war was 
over most people forgot the feelings 
that hud earlier overwheinted (hem. 
This was one aspect of a general 


Musil wrote: "Wo have seen much 
and understood nothing [because] wc 
did not have the concepts with which 
to lake in what wc experienced." 
Musil himself tried to hold on to the 
experience: first in the story "The 
Lady from Portugal" where Martha 
and' he took on semi-mythical 
medieval roles against the back- 
ground of the NorOt Italian country- 
side where he had spent much of the 
war. and later in his major work, 
where he analysed the causes of 
Europe's descent into war and tried 
to isolate elements of an awareness 
from which European culture might 
be reborn. 

Musil's masks of irony and intel- 
lectual non-involvemcnt do not de- 
ceive Luft; he sees through them to 
the message: tlic conflicts of contem- 
porary ideologies all take place with- 
in the orbit of a world gone wrong; 
human awareness must Itc jolted out 
of its cultural rut before significant 
change can take place; to progress, 
men must turn away from their 
obsession with objectivity, close the 
gap between thinking and feeling, 
and rediscover Ihe (Musil) "fire of 


goodness" within them which is no 
mere figment of the mystics' imagi- 
nation. Unfortunately Luft misses 
much of Ihe detail in The Man with- 
out Qualities which is of interest to 
intellectual historians. The narrative 
is full of the evidence of Musil’s wide 
reading and of his profound aware- 
ness of (he workings of the contem- 
porary world. An immense amount 
of information about this is found in 
the invaluable critical edition of 
Musil's diaries, published by Adolf 
Frisd in December 1976. Lun's deci- 
sion to ignore this work, perhaps 
because his own research was well 
advanced when Frisd's edition 
appeared, is regrettable. Luft does 
not explain how Musil worked quota- 
tions from his comemporaries into 
his narrative nor how he often made 
a kind of "working model" of some 
famous person wim his or her pri- 
vate ana usually eccentric (Musil) 
“system of equilibrium" on display. 
(Musil noticed, for example, that 
Walthcr Rathenau often put an arm 
over the shoulder of the man he 
happened to be talking to. What 


psychic necessity, he wondered, 
prompted this haoit? Musil had once 
relt tlie pressure of that arm himself 
and could still remember the hairs 
bristline on his neck in animal loath- 
ing. 'Inis close encounter of two 


Crumbling worlds 


By Stuart Parkes 
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The first two of these novels both 
deal with a .crisis in the life of an 
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known for his literary as for his 
academic writinas. Like his creator, 
the narrator, Albert, is a Swiss living 
In West Berlin, albeit with the dif- 
ferent profession of architect. The 
crisis he faces has three aspects: a 

E rofesslonal one, one resulliriE from 
is relationship with his wife and 
another concerning his adolescent 
dougltter. Professionally, he is dis- 
satisfied with his work, which, de- 
spite . his progressive nspiratioiis, he 
sees as contributing to the destruct- 
ion of the enviromnent of the city. 
Because of this, he' abandons his job, 
makes friends with Robert, a former 
alcoholic and refugee from the East, 
and . plans with him an alternative 
theatre. Although the project comes 
to fruition, Robert, who has been 
diagnosed as having n brain tumour, 
commits suicide and Albert returns 
tentatively to his architectural work. 


Utg. She too, 'like her husband, has 
left-wing Opinions. This does not . pre- 
vent strains in the marriage; under- 
lined by . Alberi's. relationship with, 
another womfm and his decision to 
mOvo into a flat in an inher-clty area; 
His difficulties with his wife, how- 
ever, seem slight when compared to 
thOM he has wth his precocious thir- 
teen-yea^^bld daughter, Ruth,, who 
regards tdachers as the class enemy 
and school as on embodiment bf 
fascisifi. Although there is a bond of 
affebtion, between the two, all his 
advice seeim to falj on deaf cars. . 

' U would be easy .to indulge In 


sensitive psychic "systems" can be 
seen in the novel when Dr Arnhcim 
- a virtually undisguised Rathenau ~ 
tries to patronize Ulrich. Musil's 
"persona".) Luft even fails to iden- 
tify some of these “models”. “Graf 
Lcinsdorr who stands for the politi- 
cian Prince Alois Liechtenstein; 
"Lindner" and “Hagauer" who re- 
present the educationalists Friedrich 
Wilhelm Foerster and George Kersch- 
ensteiner; and "Fcucrmaul", a 
study of Franz Werfel. Some of 
Lufi s translations are unsatisfanory 
("half-assed" and "shit” are not 
words that the fastidious Musil would 
have used if he had written in En- 
glish: among the mistakes are: “to 
win" as a translation for "gewinnen" 
which in the context means "to 
earn” (p 155); “reflective** instead 
of “superior” as a translation of the 
adjective “Qberlegen'' (p 155); “to 
hold at“ for “halten fflr” instead of 
"to consider" (p 2I7». It is a mea- 
sure of Robert Musil's own achieve- 
ment that Luft, despite his know- 
ledge of the historical period, his 
un^rstanding of Musil and his many 
years of work on this project, has 
not written the definitive critical 
biography; but Luft's study, above 
all Tor its account of Musirs earlier 
development, will serve until that 
appears. 


nal monologues. In the latter part of 
the novel, tor instance, the theme of 
Albert's relationship with his wife is 
almost abandoned as his concern for 
his daughter comes to dominate the 
narrative. 

Such a critical view would be one- 
sided: Cnmdrisse has both interest 
and merit. It successfully evokes the 
atmosphere of West Berlin as a city 
beset with social problems and 
characterized by numerous alterna- 
tive political groups. Jaeggi is able to 
inspire sympathy for his characters, 
particularly in his presentation of the 
rather-and'daughter relationship where 
the unstructured narrative form does 
make the characters' predicament 
appear authentic. Moreover, 
(he final impression left ^ the 
novel is not one of despair. Even (f 
at the end Alberi's flat is somewhat 
incredibly destroyed because of a 
mistake by demolition workers, he 
has gainecl from his experiences arid 
seems, professionally at least, to be 
more likely to be able to achieve 
something positive. 

Despite the similar theme, MQhl's 
Trumpeners frrttun is a very different 
kind of work. The author looks at 
his characters frdm a sovereign dis- 
tance and unfolds their story with 
ordered precision. Trumpener works 
in daia-proeessing. He is reasonably 
successful, self-assured and appar- 
ently humane. In the ebune of the 
novel, however, his world crumbles. 
When lus firm n taken over it is 
decided that it no longer needs a 
separate data-processing unit and he 
is forced out of his job without 
actually being sacked. On the per- 
sonal level, ftls wife leaves him be- 
cause of his patronizing manner. 
Although he has two other rela- 
tionships, these never develop satis- 
factorily because of his lack of emo- 
tional warmth. 

.' The events . of. the novel Im- 
aiediately raise the queatibn of 'the 
author's attitude to his characters. Is 
he, especially in the case of 


Trumpener, simply taking a dellghi 
in showing (he humiliation of an un- 
pleasant person? In fact, he does 
show that some of his protagonist's 
problems are the result of a deep- 
rooted anxiety caused by social 
pressures. At the end of the novel, 
too, something has changed. When 
he hears that ^is wife has to go to 
hospital, Trumpener wishes to be with 
her, not to indulge his feeling of 
humanity but because he realizes his 
own weakness and vulnerability. 

MUhl's writing is generally skilful 
and readable, despite some flaws. He 
repeatedly states, for instance, with- 
out giving any details, that his 
characters will think of some incident 
differently in (he future, whilst the 
presentation of the female characters 
remains largely superficial. 

Alma Johanna Koenig was a Jew- 
ish writer, who completed her novel. 
Der iu^endiiche Gott, about the child- 
hood and early reign of the Emperor 
Nero, only shortly before her de- 
portation and murder bv the Nazis. 
The Verlag Styria is to be congratu- 
lated on republishing the wonc. It 
tells in a oramatic way how Nero 
becomes gradually debauched until 
he orders the murder of his mother. 
His development is seen primarily as 
the result of a childhood in which he 
was starved of love. He is also ntari- 
pulated into the position bf Emperor 
while he dreams of being an acTOr 
and singer.' Finally, the corruption 
and sycophancy oi those around him 
cause him to explore the extremes of 
iniquity they will tolerate. 

Koenig’s main concerns are moral 
and psychological; she wishes to 
show now evir develops. It is tempt? 
ing to make comparisons between 
Nero and Hitler (if conteraporari« 
had had access to (he book,' they 
could hardly have avoided doing so) 
but the work Itself does not draw any 
(breed historical parallels. It 
' ^ample of a wen-wrllten histoncai 
novel that is neither artificially mod- 
ern nor archaic. 


Frisehschrift 


havb.broli^t mbstiof bis problems 
:On : himself.: ..Equally, ibe 

IA.^a.... 


Siegfried unseld (Editorn 
Bego^iingeh. ' 

Eine Festschrift for Max Frisch 

226pp.' Frankfljrt; Suhrkamp. DM32. 
3518 02842 1- - ■ • • 


^The latest example. ;of that most auc- 
i;eMfljl bf German expoiia. vth^Fost- 
MhriR, ..ttlebrates the ..seventieth' 
b^Wny . of the Swiss wrifer Max 
.•Friach with brief tributes- from most- 


Wolf, and critics like Hans Mayer 
and Adolf Muschg. There are few 
substantial offering r a notable ex- 
ception is Uwe Johnson’s "Skizze 
eines- Verungfockten" - but th® 
lection usefolly charts the extent and 
character of the influence Frisch has 
exerted upon his own and subse? 
quent generations, ^a nowla and 
especially .his diaries seem to- nave 
:matterea.'i mo^e than the: pl*P.“ 
Mrh'aps because the, talents of tlus 
littrospective, esoforic coterie are not 
dramatic. Muschg exposes very w®" 
'the'-n^vsistent hostilitv '.of the 
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MARILYN BUTLER; 

Romantics, Rebels & Reactionaries 
English Literature and its Backgroiiml 
1760-1830 

213pp. Oxford University Press. 
£7.95. 
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la this short, densely-written book 
Marilyn Butler explores anew the phe- 
nomenon known as Romanticism. Her 
work is intended to give a new inter- 
pretation, one which stresses the 
neterogeneity of the literary forms and 
altitudes of tne age by giving the ‘‘cri- 
tic-historian's" reply to the received 
view of Romanticism (most influen- 
liMlIy promulgated by M. H. Abrams 
iind Rene wcllek) as distinguishable 
from classicism by Us exaltation of 
perception, imagination, organic 
mrm, and symbolism. She rightly In- 
sitts that 

“Romamidsm"is inchoate because it 
is not a single intellectual movement 
iMJt a complex of responses to cer- 
tain conditions which Western so- 
ciety has experienced and continues 
to experience since the middle of 
the eighteenth century. There 
seems small chance of understand- 
ing how social pressures worked 
upon the artistic process except by 
making careful discriminations be- 
tween the atmosphere of diflerent 
cultures, notably England, France 
and Germany, and different times 
(England in 1789, for example, 
differentiated from England in 1/98 
or in 1817). 

Like any critic of the period, she 
at the outset the problem of 
t^imiion. Are the terms "Roman- 
tic* , "claaical", and "Enlighten- 
ment useful Or even usable? Need 
the critic cast glances at the culture of 
rounrnes other than England, and If 
he does, what significance can be 
drawn from the similarities and con- 
trasts he perceives? Is it helpful to 
» arts other than literature? To 
these questions Marilyn Butler 
would answer em^atically, yes. It 
^hat her book is ambitious, 
amteun, and m places contentious. In 
>“«hng iijc problem of definition she 
jwris understandably to the visual 

mri-B criticism n 

reMfinition of Neocinssicism and 
Komanticisin which fits her own sense 
nr. . change our perspective 

trustingly take to 
cwaclenze the "Romantic*' in litera- 

recent art critics, includ- 
Robert Rosen- 
blum and Lorenz Bltner, have de- 
’“'•“rity the artistic 
htoveinent they call Neoclassicism, 
Wich began in tbe middle of the 
century and thus pre- 
.Ihe Amencan and French 
[jwlutions. Though this style went 
i&f' htodlfications, its assump- 
&k aesthetic standards 

rw both France and England, the 
leading protagonists in the 
*^''oTuiionaiy wars, until the 
finally ended in 1815. If the 
n^reters of this movement are 
• Is Neoclassicism that Ihiii- 

Injection of previous 
Ihe intellectual aiia artistic 
88[®ss(on, that for one and a half 
has been attributed to 
Eitner, indeed, de- 
^he eighteenth century as a 
sharp action and innova- 
'he riineleemh 

iSEMii '^hich permits a redc- 
flneq Neoclassicism to go pn co- 

is that it 

Alm^Jr ' contradiction. 

OI manis^r'^ represent 

one Romttn- 
L^^hyeried by 
^ richness of art In the period.' - • 

this sen- 

*nevHahi?7l?'’ y®t ’so*he distortions 
®^opis Marilyn Butler 

'ho roSii?"" f classicists" for 
of English 

H^tiittami o?- -®ty» .Keats, Byroni . 

. . defined as neoclassical- 


• by art historians - simplicity, univer- 
sniitv. represenlaiivcnuss - c.innot 
comfortably be transferred to apply lo 
these writers. No doubt there are 
arguments enough among experts ab- 
out the application of such definkion 
to painting; how many more must 
there be among students of an art less 
predominantly formal, like literature? 
This is not to deny that comparisons 
between art and literature can be vaiu- 
able for the appreciation of both, hut 
rather to suggest that any wholesale 
transference of definitions is doomed 
lo failure. 

In practice, in fact, Marilyn Butler 
is too discriminating to attempt such a 
transference. When writing later in 
the book about the works of ilic youn- 
ger Romantics, she perceives their 
"neoclassicism" not in the terms Just 
suggested, but rather ils a mnticr of 
religious freethinking and political 
radicalism in opposition to the Christ- 
ian and conservative stance of the 
older Romantics, Wordsworth, Col- 
eridge and Southey. Thus the tcrini- 
nolocy is established by reference lo a 
standard which is subsequently drop- 
ped, yet (he term "neoclassicaT' (and 
the here related but undefined term 
"Enlightenment") persists throughout 
the book, as ihougn it were a constant 
and reliable point of reference. 

Marilyn Butler again impresses and 
provokes when she takes account of 
other literatures. It is understandable 
that in the early chapters, in which she 
is seeking to define her terms and 
sketch the boundaries of her study, 
she should turn primarily to the Ger- 
man Romantics. They, after all, were 
the most self-conscious and theoretical 
of European Romantic authors. Fried- 
rich Schiegel actually used the term 
.Romantic, as opposed to classical, to 
define his own and some of his con- 
temporaries* literary endeavours. But 
despite this seeming homogeneity of 
attitude and philosophy among the 
Germans, they can no more be treated 
conveniently as a school speaking with 
one voice than con the so-cnlled *Xakc 
School" in England. To specify only n 
few difficulties: whiit part of Schiller's 
or Goethe's work can be called 
"Romantic"? What docs Kleist or 
HOIderlin have in common with Nova- 
lis? Whnt do wc make of the fncl (hat 
Shakespeare was viewed by some Ger- 
man cntics of (he period ns a classical 
and by others as a Romantic author? 
or that, according to Schiegel, the 
novel is the Romantic form par excel- 
lence fa proposition hardly helpful for 
'English iiteraiure of the time)? or that 
the German Romantics differed radi- 
cally in their response to Kant, as well 
as in their political and religious per- 
suasions? 

There is, of course, some truth in 
Marilyn Butler's statements that "for 
the fint two decades of the nineteenth 
centuiy. German ' Romanticism re- 
mained Catholic and counter- 
revolutionary", and that Coleridge in 
BlograpMa Uteraria “commends the 
German example, which is religious", 
but such generalizations do not bear 
close scnitmy. After all, Coleridge can 
be seen in Blographia.Uterartp re-. 
treating from what oe saw as the n^a- 
Hve consequences for religion of the 
philosophies of Kant and Schelling, 
which he found intellectually so stimu- 
lating. It is surely taking an odd per- 
spective- on Coleridge's activities to 
say "Coleridge took tip Madame de 
StaSI’s role as a mediator for contem- 
porary German ideas", when Madame 
de StaSl was (as Henry Crabb Robin- 
son pointed out at (he -time) ignorant 
of German philosophy. Moreover, her 
intentloo.in writing about Germany 
was propagandist and prmularizing, 
which scarcely- describes Coleridges 
relations vrith German thought. Pin- 
ally, it Is simply not true that in the 
1820s "German stitdies and German 
mysticism were foshiohable". Thp fig- . 
ure of ‘‘German Romanticism" flits 
through the book like a ghost in a . 
Gothic novel, changing its shape for 
convbnienoa. and; never appearing in 
more than a vague oufline: r - 

'. Marilyn Butler is at her best in this 
book, as in her excellent 'previous 
studies of Maria Edgeworth, Jane 
Austen, aiid Peacock, when she cqn- 
. centrales bn an . Ihdividual ' atithor 
. tyhose work she admires and perceives - 


in its historical cuuicxl. Thus slu- 
offtfis suggestive insiubis into Blake's 
relations with radical dissent mul his 
jmer retreat into pietism and mystic- 
ism; she brings out welt the circuni- 
stances under which “an apparently 
unpolitical poet like Kents' was re- 
viewed poliiiciilly in the Qtamerh Re- 
view and Blackwiiod\<i Magazine-, and 
Shelly's and Peacock's enthusiasm 
for Greek poetry and philosophy 
around 1817 is persuasively linkecl to 
an curlier interest in Greek mylhology 
and mores, such as that manifested in 
Erasmus Darwin's Botanic Garden. 
One welcomes, too, her reminder (hat 
the Preface to Lyrical Ballads lias 
been read one-sidedly in the past: 

If ever a phrase has been taken to 
define Romanticism in our pooul.ir 
notion of it, it is that pan uf the 
Preface Ihnt declares poetry to be 
"the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings". But in its con- 
text that very sentence has Word- 
sworth, like a true .son of the En- 
lightenment. putting rational 
thought, moral intention and social 
utility above the subjective, eono- 
tional side of the mind, and above 
the claims of self-expression. 

Yet Butler does less than justice to 
Wordsworth's complex achievement 
as poet and critic. In pan (his is be- 
cause no critic could tackle fully the 
implications (and contradictions) of 
Wordsworth's i;ta(emen(5 on poetic 
diction, the proper subject matter for 
poetry, metre and rhyme, the poet's 
hinction, and the language of poetry, 
in (he few p^es here devoted to 
Wordsworth. But the failure to do 
justice to Wordsworth derives in part, 
too, from her strong sense of the 
pattern of Romanticism, which lends 
her to overstress Wordsworth's exalta- 
tion of the solitary and the solipsislic. 
gainst which she sees the younger 
Romantics reacting, and to’ uiuler- 
value Wordsworth's concern with the 
social role of the poet. Towards tbe 
end of the book, she admits (hat the 
younger generation "magnified their 
disagreement with the older literary 
generation, and in particular exog- 
gerated the extent to which Ihe Lakists 
nctunlly now stood for the way of the 
hermir. But in fact it fits her own 
thesis earlier on to endorse, even to 
exaggerate, this antngonism. For ex- 
ample, she gives less than due atten- 
tion to the ambivalence of Keai's atti- 
tude to Wordsworth (or Mary Shel- 
ley’s. for (hat matter), whose ’^egotis- 
IIcdI" mode he did, after all, dignify 
with the substantive "sublime". 

In her chapter on Coleridge, Dr 
Butler defines acutely Coleridge’s 
dilemma in the 17^ when she says he 
"found his own intellectual position 
horribly compromised by the schism 
within the raoical movement between 
Christians and Deists, which meant 
that though he still notionally abhor- 
red 'aristocracy', his profoundest dis- 
aneements were with his fellow- 
liDerels”. However, when she stands 
back to view the overall pattern, her 

S etive on Coleridge becomes' 
ir, and surely- distorting, as in 
her sweeping review of t|ie rai^n 
■ d‘ttre.of Bhgraphia Uteraria: ' 

The’ humble, modest, 'quleiti'st tone 
of the counter-revolution functions 
as an appropriate answer to the 
self-assertion 'of Neoclassicism. 
Coleridge In the Biographia Liter- 
aria needs a text to preach against, 
end picks the Lyrical Ballads of bis 
own friend Wordsworth in unr^ 
generate days. . — 

The reader.of this, book is cohsiantly 
stimulated, proyok^ into considering 
complex bullural conditions both in 
close detail and from the larger 
historical ^e^oint. Qne passagb,,. 
taken from, (he chapter on the young^er 
Romantics^ may serve to illustrate 
how this ambitious approach earns bur 
adtipralioo^V yet - at (he same time 
arouses some disagreement with -Its 
brief, bold statements: . . 

Vievi^djin.the jightof their reyivc^ | 

. and cb^cious .classicisin, the sor ' 
called, . jybun^r , ..Romantics",. >- ; 
Byroh.'She^lley’ and Keats,.- htuke, 
together with their friends Peacock, 
Hunt aqd Hazlitt, a clear) v defined 
litierajy.''^Qp. Neveirtheress their 
' movemabt defines Itwlf by what it Is 


not. It is not the liicralurc nf the 
Nortli-Gcrman Rninnnlicisin, in 
Miuliime de Stuel's uccuiim of it, 
which is introspective and Christian. 
It is not like Wordsworth's Excur- 
■don, reflective, autobiogmphical, 
exalting privacy and withdrawal 
from society. Nor is it like the ideal 
of art which Coleridge sketches in 
the Lay Sermons and especially in 
the Biographia Lhcraria - religious, 
medievalist and professedly exclu- 
sive. The English lil^cral writers uf 
the post-war period arc extrovert 
not introvert, and pagan not Christ- 
ian. They prefer objective forms, 
such as narrative and drama, to the 
confessional forms like autobiogra- 
phy. In keeping with (heir formal 
sense and (heir inclination to objec- 
tivity, (hey use iradiiionul genres - 
elegy, ode, drama, verse epistle - 
more consistently and consciously 
than (heir elders. Moreover ihcir 
poems arc dcliberutcly structured, 
often along dialectical fines that sug- 
gest the rational play of mind. 

The points of reference here are surely 
often unstable: a movement (of youn- 
ger English Romantics) which is not a 
movement and is lo be defined in 
terms of a different movement - Ger- 
man Ronianiicism ~ but that only, as 
Marilyn Butler cnutiously and correct- 
ly qualifies it, “in Mada'mc de Stnel's 
account of i(" (an imperfect one); 
Coleridge's ideal of art as "medieval- 
ist"; the spare opposition of pagan to 
Christian, extrovert to inlrovctl; the 
implicit devaluing of the iniponaiice 
of the lyric form in the works of 
Shelley and Keats in the interests of 
seeing the younger Romantics seeking 
"objective forms, such as narrative 
and drama". Did not Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and most of the German 
Romantic poets write in these forms 
too? 

The must cxciiii^ judgments in the 
book are those on Scott. Here Mnrilyn 
Butler’s obvious enthusiasm for an 
individual writer is successfully linked 
ID her larger aim to reread the history 
of Romanticism. She points out iIihi 
notions of Scott as Tory and medievn- 
lizing nre unsubtic; that Scott's subject 
in his novels is more genuinely revolii^ 
(ion than Scotland, and that his uui-. 
lude towards revolution is by no 
means entirely negative, "Noihliig", 
she writes, 'Ms more significant in 
Scott than his sense or the inter- 
dependence of the cltuscs. The old 
aristocracy are pitiful and even a liltie 
ridiculous when (hey start asserting' 
their iraditional claims as chieftains;** 
And she gives a convincing reason for 
Scott's having served, rather than Jane 
Austen, ns a model for the great 
Victorian novelists, ns well as for 
European writers of the nineteenth 
century: 

Scott is a great writer, subtle, sane, 
very original in the fable he devises 
for bis time. His novels arc formally 
much more original than Jane Aus- 
ten's, and for a number of reasons 
-the. mode he developed proved 
more useful to his successors. He 
devised, a, vehicle that could convey 
. a. portr^ait .of confomporaiy society, 
and at the same time' represent as 
central the plight of individuals 
whose lives were caught up in an 
impersonal mechanism. 

If.discriminatingly read, this book is 
full of information and insiglits for the 
reader. It is both too brief and too 
dense, end allusive to serve es d new 
introduction to Romantic .{iterature. 
As a co'nrorehensive panorama of the 
culture of the nge It-is Impressive and 
provocative, but suffers, perhaps in- 
evitably, from a problem analogous to 
Hume^ self-confessed philosophical 
dilemma. Marilyn Butler, like Hume, 
starts; from a 'perception of a. large, 
complex , phenomenon, breaking it 
c|own into its .constituent parts; the 
problem arises when she attempts to 
fit the often brilliantly identified indi- 
vidual elements back into the whole 
lyithput distortion. She is ah acute and 
discrimihaling critic, formidable when 
dealing with individual aiifltors who 
iiiteresL (rather than Irritate) her, but . 
Rdniaatics, Rfibelf mid Reactionarits, 
with sill i(s' fine insights, attempts tbe 
larger view with only a moderate de- 
gree qf success: ; ... 
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Until recently, studies of human 
growth and development have been 
chiefly concentrated upon infuncy 
and childhood. Underlying this 
emphasis has been the assumption 
that the child is father to the man, 
and that, once adulthood has been 
attained, little further chanue, for 
good or ill. can be expected. This 
was certainly the view of the early 
psychoanalysts, who were more re- 
luctant than they arc today to accept 
for treatment lliusc who were past 
middle age. However, Erik Erikson, 
because of his interest in biography, 
came to realize thnt human ocings, 
especially if they arc men of genius, 
continue to cnangc and develop 
throughout their lives, and Erick- 
son’s hy|)othetical chart of growth 
includes stages of early, middle, and 
later ndulthood. During the past de- 
cade a number of books concerned 
with adult development have 
emerged from the united Stales. 
Some arc popular works, designed to 
reassure an ageing population that 
they too can be ‘'creative", and have 
titles like Your Second Life. Others, 
notably works by Nevitt Sanford and 


by Daniel Levinson and his collahor- 
aiors, are serious, tliough sometimes 
over-detailed, attempts to map the 
changes which occur during ihc va- 
rious periods of adult life. As these 
authors will surely agree, our know- 
ledge uf these cndiiges is snJIy in- 
complete. 

In this present book, John- 
Raphael StauJe’s laudable amhition 
hns been to draw attention to the 
fact that Jung aniicipalcd recent his- 
tory by emphasizing change in mid- 
dle age and aficr, and to link Jung's 
concepts of adult development with 
those of others. It is perhaps deliber- 
ately intended that the title of his 
book can be taken in two different 
senses. As Stmide realizes. Jung's 
ideas about adult development are 
insepiirahlc from ihc changes which 
look place within himself after his 
parting with Freud. During the years 
of the First World War, Jung went 
through a mid-life crisis of 
monumental proportions which he 
describes with candour in his auto- 
biography Memories, Dreams, Re- 
fleclioHS. This "cunfruntalion with 
the unconscious", as he calls it, con- 
sisted of scries of cataclysmic dreams 
and visions which seemed to Jung to 
possess a life of their own, and 
which led him toward a new, indi- 
vidual adaptation. He said himself 
Ihal the whole of his later creative' 
activity took origin from the dreams 
and phantasies wliich, as it were, 
assailed him during these significant 
years. 


Siaude rightly draws alicnlion to 
the fact that many creative people 
have been through a rather similar 
mid-life crisis. Some, like Nietzsche 
and van Gogh, succumbed to insan- 
ity, or like Dylan Thomas and Scon 
Fitzgerald, destroyed themselves. 
Isaac Newton experienced a period 
of mental illness and emereea with 
his creative activity reduced, if not 
abolished. Others, like Jung, are en- 
riched by their experience. But what 
determines the intensity of the crisis, 
or governs its outcome, remairis 
mysterious. Jung’s crisis followed his 
break with Freud; and it is true that 
Jung had been Freud’s favourite ally, 
his 'Crown Prince”. We know that, 
although Jung was never a whole- 
hearted adherent uf Freud's theories, 
it was nevertheless deeply disturbing 
10 him 10 realize that his own de- 
veloping ideas must necessarily in- 
volve their parting. But this is hardly 
enough to account for the intensity 
of Jung's disturbance, during which 
he himself records that ne felt 
"menaced by a psychosis". Staude 


rightly emphasizes the fact that Jung, 
from childhood onwards, had alw^s 
felt himself to be a "divided sclr. 


Jung's conception of the mind always 
owed more to Janet than to Freud in 
that he thought in terms of dissocia- 
tion and multiple personality rather 
than in terms of repression; and it 
was the concept or integrating or 
uniting divided selves rather than of 
undoing repression which dominated 
Jung's thinlcing from the beginning 
to me end of nis long life. 


The spiritual journey upon which 
Jung embarked during his own mid- 
life crisis was named by him the 
process of individuation. The end- 
point of this journey, marked by the 
appearance of mandalas and 
quaiernity symbols, was a new in- 
tegration in which the individual con- 
cerned acknowledged that the course 
of his life was not at the command of 
his ego but subject to the direction 
of what Jung called the Self; that is, 
to the wholeness of both conscious 
and unconscious rather than to the 
limited area of personality with 
which the ego might identify itself. 
Jung relied on his dreams to give 
him guidance, and encouraged his 
patients to do likewise. He thus ack- 
nowledged an authority which eman- 
ated from within, but which was not 
of his making; and it is not surprising 
that he described the attitude of the 
integrated man as “religious", nor 
that he equated experience of the 
Self with experience of the Deity. 

Although Jung always maintained 
that the individuation process was 
not for everyone, but only for those 
in whom an overdeveloped con- 
sciousness had diverged too far from 
Ihc unconscious, he nevertheless ex- 
trapolated from his own e^erience 
(as we are all prone to do), and 


elevated individuation into a spiritual 
journey which seemed only to be 
completed by a few rare souls, usual- 
ly By those undergoing Jungian 


versed in Jungian psychology, having 


sat at the feet of some of the leadine 
Jungian analysts in ZUrkh. k able to 
maintain a critical stance. His con- 
clusion is that “Jung's theory of the 
individuation process in the second 
half of life was too closely lied to hU 
own unique experience and lo bis 
personality type ’. However, he re- 
gards Jung's introverted views as a 
valuable corrective to current Amer- 
ican thinking which emphasizes ego- 
strength, competence, and mastery, 
and which leaves no room for the 
kind of dependence upon the inner 
voice of God or the soul which Jung 
described. 

Staude recognizes that much of 
Jung's psychology can be construed 
as the search for a “nalurar religion 
to stand in the place of adherence to 
one or other of the orthodox systems 
of religious belief. He could with 
advantage have emphasized Jung's 
disillusion with the conventional Pn>- 
testantism in which he was reared, 
which clearly left a gap in his scheme 
of things which he was unable to 
tolerate. The influents which 
shaped Jung's way of thinking have 
yet to be explored in detail. Staude 
touches upon Hegel, Plato, and 
Schopenhauer: and may, perhaps, in 
a later book, undertake the task of 
thoroughly assessing their part in 
shaping June's philosophy. Howe\'er, 
this book is valuable as it stands. 
Staude is one of a very snud! number 
of authors who have grasped the 
.essence of Jung's psychology without 
becoming a Jungian convert. 


The mechanization of meaning 


By Christopher Bollas 

J.-B. PONTALIS: 

;'1^(h«Ue)rB .In. Paj;e|uiaitab;^, 


Betweebihd pie^itrand nyeme Pain jy^ antithetical to reality; yet. oddly {l 
Tfanslaled by C6therihe Cullen and is also the Core of perception itself, 
Phillip Cullen . as it crystallizes the workings of the 

224pp. Homth Press. £12.5U. psyche. How is the analyst to receive 

0 7012 04^2 the dream? For Pontalis much con- 


has understood "what it represents in 
terms of experience or .is a refusal of 
this experience." The dream is an 
object beiween (he analyst and the 
patient, an object which induces a 
‘‘sliding, of the senses" from, the 
visual to the. verbal. It is, theoretical-. 


J.-B. Pontalis is more effectively cri- 


tical of psychoanalytic theory and “deconstruciing" tl 

practice than any writer in the litera- 292- 5?! 


psyche. How is the analyst (o receive 
the dream? For Pontalis much con- 
temporary analytical work with 
dreams, if it is characterized by the 
analyst "deconstructing" the dream- 
codes alone, is eauivment to a new 


lure before him, with (he salient ex- sympom, this lime drived from 
ceplion of Freud himself. Nothing ^ychoanalysis Um f. This symptom 
has done mote damage both within mentation , which he 

and without psychoanalysis than the differentiate intellecluallza- 

presence of thise analysts who be- 5 

ueve they have found me Truth and ofconversion. m this case 

need only find patients and students mysterious leap would be from 

upon whom lo practice It in order to the mental . This is 

satisfy themsehres. Knowing this, ? defeni» against meaning as 

Pontalis insists that the analyst 

should acknowledge the uncertainty 9^ 

about what is or is not Iruly insepar- 

flhie from ihe clinicnl <ti(uaiinn. for Standing of a person s internal world. 


as to be cured of certain ailments 
which have evolved from the need to 
be protected against the very clinical 
situnlion (hey nave created. It would 
be exceedingly difficult to ascribe to 
Pontalis a precise position within 
analytical theory, and this is his vir- 
tue. What is admirable is his ability, 
to write in such a way as to convey 
what one might call a psychoanalytic 
“sensibility", a disposition neitner 
overcerebral like the Lacanians nor 
deeply mournful like some Kleinians, 
even if he is appreciative of the 

e rofound insights and genius of both 
acan and IGein. 

Pontalis maintains an intellectual 
rigour although he allows himself to 


speak freely and quite often fanciful- 
ly. For Freud, he says, the dream 
was a displaced maternal body; "He 
committed incest with the body of 
his dreams, penetrated their secret 
and wrote the book that made him 
conqueror and possessor of the terra 
jneognim."' As decipherer of an ac- 
tion. that has already taken place, 
Freud emerges as Oraipus, and the 
analytical practice of breaking the 


concept of dream as mother yields a 
more profound point, that the 
psyche's essence is the mother in us 
all, as it takes over that part of the 
mother whidi cares for the child. 
“We will not talk here," he writM, 
“of the mother's internalization, real 
or imaginary, as a good or bad ob- 
ject. Rather, we will claim that Jhe 
absent mother makes our inside." 


dream into its parts is a fulfilment of Whether he is writing on Breton, 


the analyst’s displaced Oedipal de- 
sire. Many analysts may find this 
irritating and ask just how Pontalis 
claims to have found it out, but he is 
developing an idea^ and later on in 
this bnllantly imaginative book, the 


Freud freudianized 


able from the clinical situation, for 
the analysand lives within illusion: of 


As an onridote to hermeneutical 


dream, fantasy, and transference, zeal Pontalis suggests that we all 
Such Illusions convey the truth of his consult that mav^ck analyst, D. W. 
subjective relation to reality but the Winnicott. For Winnioott' saw the 
universality of the phenomenon danger of psychoanalysis developing 
should warn the analyst against any its own "false self-system" .as an un- 


dogmatic adherence on his part to conscious expression of the analyst's 
theory as an anchor in reality. refusal of hfs patients. This is what 
Pontalis's book is clearly directed analysl-as- 

at those psychoanalysts who stick too interpreting machine, which he 


. I •! 


riddly lo one or. other school of claims often results in either a 
amlyUcBl - thought. Theory is both mutoal refusal of expenence betwen 
t6o close, to thp.loric of the uncon- ^hem or m a ^pd 6f 


M J® hidden^ In ;>he -.pddM 

p^choanalysis; and,-.- In some wayL ' . ** -.matood of procedure 

mere is lUtle ps^oahalytical about that Is in danger of instigating a-kind 


•real relation between patient and' w uuui jr w 

..andyst, as - if the''aQaiyat need^ . produce ^od analytical material, so 
I some? ptoteqllon •: against Uie bepame more attenhve to the way; 
' bolysemous .'perveitity or-ihe. uncbn- . PP^9*1 dreamed or to those uxpen- 

sclous. Pontalis believes that there is 'onces of relf; made, coherent in tjie. 
something of- a resistance within .:drekm.; Pontalis says of Winnicott 
psychoanalysis to itself, which takes ' ‘hat/'he doM not seek the meanbig 
the form of the analyst Convwting of toe confUct in tlw dream ... , ;so 


himseU Into an •’Interpretlhg • the c^c/^ 

machine" in order to translate :tjie . 1 beam witness to; he,yalpr|zes not the 
maleriar produced by the . patient, analysable and, maiUpula lve object, 
•Hie’ interScWdn. of anal^t and ph: b«t. ?t a torning point, Jn 
tlent is- ihiff mechanize* . ' ; siUtnUon, the;<™,mg of ;a space iq 


!■ berience in the dream. For Pontalis, - One sens^. that to tutiiing. sp 


By Clive Gordon 

.MICHEL SCHNEIDERi 
Blessures de m^molre 
28^. Paris: Oallimard. 

Blessures de mimoire - meaning both 
wounded memories and a memory 
which wounds - is a remarkable, if 
a frustrating, first book by Michel 
Schneider. The memories in question 
are those of Freud himself, and 
Schneider's aim is to complete, or 
“heal" them: in effect to psychoanalyse 
the birth of psychoanalysis. 

' ■ .'][hls Js, a iipvel aiid also a highly - 
Umib1tont,bnteitoim,'.snd It' is patUv. 
this ambitiousness which acdoimts.foir- 
the reader's frustratibn. iSirning 
psychoanalysis's.Ovm methods back on 
to Itself , and on to l(s genesis in Ftoud's 
niind, raises a number of profound and 
disturbing questions, but these are not 
taken up by Schneider: for example, if 
. theactofpsychoBnalysisisjtaelflociwd 
in its, own neurotic obsessions, then 
what is its yolue? And what is the value 
of an inquiry whi^ Uses those self- 
same methods tb mAke its point? 
Schneider does not say. 

His procedure, is closely to examine 
three crucial events in the genesis of 
psychoanalytic theory: feud's Intei^ 
pretation of his dream of “Inna's 
Injection", in 1895; his founding of tjie 
first 'lofflclar.psycbpbnftiytib Society in 
I9l0;'and:therdapseinto ihadnessof 
his most famous case, tji? Wolf-Man, 
in 1926. The Urdnm of Inna's injection, 
iis^^sel amtnst. n siirgfcal “sjip" by; 
.Preu^'® trieild. I^ess; a fewtoonths 


absentmindedly left behind in the nose 
of one of feud's female patients 
during a sinus operation. From this 
lapse, Schneider constructs an elabo- 
rate tissue of unconscious association 
and latent significance: the gauze is 
Fliess’s penis, and the object of its 
attention is Freud, The "bungled act" 
is evidence of repressed homosexual- 
iw, and It is this which lies behind 
Freud's famous, and (dare T say it?) 
seminal, dream. 

As with all psychoanalytical inte^ 
pretation, the proof is in thb detail, in 
the gradual assembly of interlocking 
evidence, no one piece of which con- 
vinces on its own. In this case, by 
careful reference to Freud's corres- 
pondence and other biographical 
soiirres,; Schneldpf . puts , forward a 

[ ' lowerfui argument tb support his high- 
y contentious thesis. Wnat we get is a 
land of phrase-book bi which a set of 
events (surrounding the dream) is 
trainslated, fitfully and incompletely, 

: into a shifting language of unconscious 


formation and may - in which the 
(tinsayable) “truth*' of the matter lies. 

» re. Schneider is less con- 
i chapter on the founding of 
the firet psychoatialytic sodeW rests on 
the premise that such acts of “getting 
together” are sublimated homosexum 
acts. If. we wonder, why they should be 
homosexualt we have the answer: “il 
n'en est, pas d’gutre". 

;This is the book’s weakest chapter: 
id ihe.toter .section^ we again get 
radinents of anal^cm. brill&ice, in 
particular la the discussion of Freud's 
cancer. Schneider brings out a startling 
. parallel : between the course' of the 
disease .in Freud add the develppmeut 
of. his peymoanglytiCBl theory, be- 


Whether he is wnting on Breton, 
Rousseau, or Merleau-Fonty, (with 
whom he studied), or whether he 
focuses on sexuality, the Self, 
psychic pain, or on what he terms 
‘‘death-work’’, Pontalis is truly stimu- 
lating. 


public doctrine. The pafalJel will be a 
disturbing one for those who believe In 
the purity of the theory, and this booK 
certainly makes us conscious of how 
accident-prone theory is. How far are 
we to go, for example, in trying w 
make sense of Freud’s theory of feinaie 
sexuality, when we discover the extent 
to which nis formulation ofit was bounfl 
up with the death of his daugh ter, and 
then of her son Hetocie (of j 
I^ud wrote that he had never loven 
anyone.more), and with his own vasec* 
tomy in 19^7 

Psychoanalysis is a fashionable wlv 
ject. in France growing there _ii«' 
cancer, to use Freud’s own simile anj 
this has made the English-spcaBnfc 
world suspidous. We are ptobaoiy 
. rigiit to be suspicious. partlcuia«y 9 
the verbal pasturing that go^ ''^2/ 
and of which there is amole measure m 
Blessttre de mimoire. “ 
to opmi this book, at random . 
on tlw phrase "d'oh vienneiit les ana'/p 
stes? fls vimmenl de Vienne . 
(page 274), he might well read no 
more; but he womd be making 
mistake. . ■ ' - ^ 

A number of articles and 
Henry A. Murray have been W 
lectea in a single 
deavours In Psv^ohgy: Selecim 




Murray, edited byEowm 
man (641pp, Harper . 

£9.50. 06 OlS039 9); ‘'P«rsonolo©' . » 
Murray’s ijame . for 

disciplinary Attempt to ®""!S!«5 oSb 
tal iffi. in. • its .aspect, «nW 0 PB 

and uncbnseiouai . 
creaUvity. The e»ays 
troductlon.fo Melviljes 
. study of dif^ut wlforal versions 

.§a(gn.«. ; 


The Story of My Imprisonment 


TLS OCTOBER 9 1981: 1179 


By N. A. Zabolotsky 


znrf 

his first small book of poems {Scrolls 1929^^ province; 

; iizsi 

metaphors and profound exploration of natural-philosophical concer^^ 

For ten years his name disappeared from lileraiutv; it was know, he had 

Fmm KW7 'V*'*' oVcMffufa/icw remained obscur^. 

From Is»7 he began to appear in print again, though infreauenilv a area! 
^at of his workhas been published only since he died in Hs8. ^'eirtSpec- 
hve editions appeared in the Soviet Union in 196S and 1972, resurncSIds 

re5/rfl/«erf. This /«ms/orwfl«'o/i has given rise to much ^ni- 


vomhierttble import, imr in ussessmg his work as n whole 

.sense of poeiic mission, was a mther reticent 

?/o « imnrisoiwieni even to his 

cln.\tu friuiils, and hfs poetry makes no direct reference to it. 

The exisien^ of a previously unknown atiiohiognwhical nitimtsnini - nl 
though it appears rL /.) Z 

sami^at - recounting the circumstances of his arrest and siibseaueni 
■ewnis thus not only comes ns a surprise; but /wr /JwSam S 

^ftbolotsky is probably unique ^as an n/wnJy 
t^riablished Soviet writer to .survive arrest in 1937-38. .serve bis sentence and 
/ne /o give w.5 his account of it. (He h-iw never, incident, iHv active in 

... „ u.yal 


-I ■ il n-riiM nuf/perjeu to victims Or me VeTiiniuh^ 

Stalin’s Terror, when under Yezhov the NKVD 
uiMlged not only in ind&criminale arrests but in the crudest methods of 

ROBIN MILNER-QULLAND 


It happened in Leningrad on March 
19, 1938. Miroshnichenko, Secretary 
of the Leningrad branch of the Un- 
ion of Writers, summoned me to the 
office on urgent business. In his 
room sat two men I did not know, 
dressed in plain clothes. 

/These comrades want a word 
with you,” said Miroshnichenko. 
One of the strangers showed me his 
NKVD card. 

“We’re going to have to have a 
talk ^th you at your home,” he 
said. In the car they bad waiting for 


“'ij L room with angina. I 

ber what was happening. The 
NKVD man showed me a warrant 
for my arittt, 

"So this is what we have come to!” 

J said, embracing my wife and show- 
ing her the warranL 

The sear^ beMn. They sorted out 

»/ “y ftrewells to my 
u^y. My small dau^ter was then 
ekven months old. As I kissed her 
'^fepwed “Daddyl’’ for the first 
fS and walked along 

,,„® ^rridor to the staircase. There- 
i^on my wife rushed after us with a 

SL At the front door we 
parted. 

to the Remand Prison 
l!?55i !I* .5s®**®®! attached to the 
House" on Liteyny 
I was searched; my suit- 
Jw, scarf, braces and collar wore 
I,®, ® the metal buttons were 
*’^ 1 ? suit and I was locked into 
A^r a short time I was 
^ “7 things in 

JI2S®r cell tod was taken along the 
corridors to interregation, 

®® totefrogatlon that 

wfnfS days and nj^te 

wtat a break. Harfupon theXst 

thrS« ahoutiM' tod 

Km' ® * refused to a%iit to 

ff any sort of crime, 

invLKnS^ P® toe normal 

room, and thereafter 
mostly con- 
invf^i? ♦ ■ office of my personal 

M§?tor, Nikolay NiLjWich 
vev^^il’i oeputy, Merkur- 

fn* o', J®^tor had been Brought in 

ih'e^m ^ officials, ^o at 

irorte not cope with their 

BdSf ♦^”''®“‘*®tors wanted me to 
atiSllirf? 'Crimes against Soviet . 
since J knw of no such 
11 ^ had comrqitted there 
.nattily nothing for me to con- 

^aridg on me," X , 

fo Oprky was : 
^*n® toat some other 
office'tod .. 

.^ :rn^t j Was a. writer. . 

‘aealnkl ni!u ' 


red to the rights which I, like every 
citizen, enjoyed under the Soviet 
constitution. 

“The Constitution stops operating 
at our front door,” answered the 
investigator mockin^y. 

During the first few- days they beat 
me, trying to destroy me morally and 
exhaust me physically. I was ^lot 

S 'ven food. I was not allowed to 
rep. The investigators worked in 
shifts, while I sat motionless on a 
chair in front of their desk for days 
and ni^ts on end. Through the \i^l, 
the next office, someone's fran- 
tic shrieks could be heard ftom rimw 
to time. My legs began to swell, and 
on the third day I had to pull off my 
shoes, sinre I could no longer stand, 
the pain in my feet. Consciousness 
started to dim, and I concentrated all 
my powers on answering rationally 
and not letting slip any wrong word 
relating to the people I was being 
questioned about. However, the in- 
ierrogation sometimes stopped and 
we sat In silence. The investigator 
would write down something, I 
would attempt to sleep - but he 
would wake me up immediately. 

In the course of the interrogation 
It emerged that the NKVD was 
trying to build up a case against 
some kind of counter-revolutionary 
writers' organization. N.S. Tikhonov 
(1) was suimosed to be made the 
head of this organization. It was 
claimed that its. members Included 
various Leningrad writers who had 
already been arrested: Benedikt Uf- 
shits, jolena Tkger, Georgy Kuklin. I 
think Boris Kornilov, someboefy cue 
end finally, myself. Great efforts 
were made to obtain information ab- 
out Pedln and Marshak. Mention - 
was often made of N.M. Oleynikov, 
T.I. Tlibidze, D.I, Kbanna and A.l. 


Vvedtosky - poets with whom I had 
been linked by old rios of friendship 
and common literary interests. Par- 
ticular fault was found with my lone 
poem ’Triumph of Agriculture” (2) 
which had been published by Tikho- 
nov m the journal Zvezda in 1933. 
Depositions” by Lifehits and Tager 
unmaskine" me were read out but I 
was not allowed to read them with 
my own eyes. I demanded a face-to- 
fece confrontation with Lifshits and 
Tager but did not get it. 

On the fourth day, as a result of 
nervous tension, hunger and lack of 
sleep, I gradually began to lose my 
reason. As I recall, i myself was by 
now shouting at the invea^tors and 
threatening them. Signs oflialludna- 
lion appeared: on the wall and the 
parquet floor of the office I saw 
some sort of fimres in continual mo- 
tion. I remember that once I was 
silting before a whole conclave of 
investisetorsi I was no longer the 
least afraid of them and held them in 


to the face. I lost consciousness. I 
came to, clioking on the water that 
tomeone was pouring over me. 
Someone picked me up and, so il 
^med, began pulling my clothes 
to'- Ag®in I lost consciousness. 
Hardly had I come round again than 
some characters whom I did not 
know started dragging me along the 
•Slone corridors ofthe prison, mtting 
me and mocking my defencelessness. 
They pulled me into a cell with an 
iron mesh door, whose floor was 
lower than that of the corridor, and 
locked me In. When 1 recovered (I 
do not know how soon that occur- 


contempt. Before my eyes the pages 
of some huge imagmaiy book were 
being turned, ana I saw different 


Illustrations on every page. Paying 
no attention to anything else. I was 
expounding the contents oi these 
- Ulustratloiia to roy investigators. It is 
hard now to define the condition I 
was in, but I recoIlMt experiendog a 
sense of Inner relief and exaJtattoo 
that thm people bad not succeeded 
In making a dishonourable man of 
me. Evidently consciousness was still 
flickering within me if I could memo- 
rize those circumstances and recall 
them to this day. 

I do not know how long this went 
on. Finally they threw me out Into 
another room. Stunned Iw a blow 
from behind, I fell down; 1 began to 
get up, but a second blow followed. 


least not give my life away for no- 
toing! In the cell there stood a heavy 
iron bed. I dragged it to the mean 
door and proppto it under the door- 
handle. So that the handle could not 
come away from the bedstead 1 tied 
them together with the towel that I 
had been wearing Instead ol a rearf. 
While busy with this I was surprised 
by my tormentors. They hurled 
themselves at the door so as to undo 
the towel but I grabbed a mop (hat 
was standing in the corner, and iising 
it as a lance I defended myself as 
best I could; soon I hod chased all 
the wafers away, from my door. To 
get the better of me they had to drag 


struck me and scorched my body. 
They used this jet to push me into a 
corner, arid after lengthy efforts a 
whole crowd of them bunt into the 
cell. Thereupon I was severely 
beaten up and kicked with jack- 
boots; subsequently the doctors were 
amazed that my interiul organs were 
still Intact, so severe were the marks 
of my ordeal. 


I came to from a dreadful pain in 
ray right arm. 1 lay with my arms 
tied to the iron beebtead behind my 
back. One of the cross-bars was Ut- 
ing into my arm and hurting me 
intolerably. I imagined that the room 
was being flooded with water, that 
its level was rising every moment 
and that it was about lo cover me, 
head and all. I yelled in desperation 
and demanded that some governor 
of the prison should order me to be 
freed. This went on for an intermin- 
able time. Afterwards all became 
confused in nw consciousness. I re- 
collect that I came round on a 
wooden bunk-bed. Everything 
around vvas wet: my cfothes were 
soaked through, and near by lay my 
jacket, also soaking wet and heavy 
as a stone. Thereaiter I remember, 
as if in a dream, that people haul^ 
me under the arras acro» a yard 
.... When consciousness again re- 
turned I was already in a hospital for 
the insane. 

The prison hospital of the Institute 
of Forensic Psychiatry stood not far 
from (Ira Remand Prison. Here, if I 
am not mistaken, I was held for 
about two weeks, first in a violent, 
then in a quiet ward. 

My condition was grave: I was 
shattered and no longer a responsi- 
ble human being, while 1 was physi- 
^ly a wreck from my torments, 
from hunger and from lack of sleep. 
But a dimmer of consciousness ^tlll 



flickered witliin me or returned from 
time to time. Thus I well remember 
how appalled the nurse was as she 
took my clothes away; her bands and 
lips were trembling. 1 ndtber re- 
member, nor Indeed know, how I 
was treated in tlie initial stages. 1 
recollect only that I drank iriiole 
cupfuls of some thickisb liquid that 
made my head seem wooden and 
inseijsible. In my first fit of despair 1' 
hutened to tell Qie doetois about all 


A Small Town on" A 
Coast 


The youngest son who made It to (ho. city 
Stays in the city. His twto . passions. are. for music . 
And mathenuitlcf:. horlMntaU of zoojfi, gdtteril, . 

.The vertical atreetlamp tapeitog'to.'a'.eurve, 

And the continuous whispering gra» df >t|:aflQc . 

Late at night - untnlstelcably ffiV.sn, tbsi'aea ' 

That mocked him even thto* daringbim to cross it. 

Some ghls can be imprened by bli ,talk-of'that^- . 
Daybreak end a dean world. Now on winter Sundays • 
His bed's, the only, warm plare, where, he remembers, ' 
SebOolraates, 'coiulna, the faices passing and repasslhg ‘ 

In the cobbled squue. Hit mipther..stUl v^tes, bbaadng 
Of his sister’s seven children and Space knyadors 
In the niew arcade |that. 'used to bq the’bqker'i. 


that bad happened to me, but they 
merely- kept sayljtg: . ”C^lm downl 
Then yoq*u be able to justify your- 
self In coliil,.i During those days the 


Charles Boyle 



.hospifa] was my irefuge, and the doc- 
. ‘ tors, even if they did not give me 
much in the way of treatment, at 
least did not ' torture me. Among 
them 1 remember Dr Gontarev and 
the woman doctor Nina ^Ichevs- 
kia^< 

. Among the patients 1 recall one 
lunatic vm6; imitating a loudsp^er, 
. often used tb stand at the head of 
my bed glorifying Stalin in a tnunpet- 
jlike.tfoipe,. Another ran'iircnind on 
.all .foura; borkins like a doe. These 
. were the most disturbed • oTthe pa- 
tients. Madness descended upon the 
others only from time to time. Nor- 
mally they kept quiet, smiling sarcas- 
tically Of gesticulating, or lay 
motionless in their beds. 

After, a .few days I began to get 
better and realizecT with horror that 1 
should soon have to letiiro to-fhe 
place of toimeot. 'This, occurred on 
ope pf'the medical rounds, i^enlin 
answer to die doctor's question as Jo' 
how I 'came by. the black contdslbu 
on my body ransweied;' down 
toq'.brui^ myself.'' 1 noticed the 
‘goptt^ glancirig round, bt.eadh -other: 
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it was dear that cnnsciou&nc!«s had mIuiic here for u single moment, ntul fulfilled their purpose, since every- ihc inicrrogatur wiinted; ie, those 

come back to me - I no Icmger he even hud to attcml to his needs ul prisoner knew dozens of ways to who simply did not wish lu denounce 

wished to put the blame on the in- an («pcn lavatory in the same place, hide his needle, his pcncil-ciid or uiliers. 

vestigators. so as not to worsen my Me who waiiicci to weep wept iri (greatest treasure of all) his pen- mr,,, honour- 

own position. However, I was still public, and the sense of rtatural knife or razor-blade. Prisoners were Vileiited writer and 


Me who wauled to weep wept in (greatest treasure of all) his pen- 
uubiic. and the sense of rtaiural knife or razor-blade. Prisoners were 


own position. However, l was stm puriic. ano mu sense oi naiurui 
very weak, psyclioiogicully unsinble, shame made his pain ten tunes 
anti found every breath I took diffi- worse. He who wanted to commit 
cull and painful, and these circum- suicide was obliged lu erii liis tccih 
stances postponed my discharge for n und at night, under nis blanket, 
few days. attempt to open his veins with u 

rt . . <1.- I splinter of class - but somebody's 

Oil my return to the prison 1 was sleepless eye used quickly to discover 
expecting to be taken to 'nterroga- ,j,g "would-be suicicic. and his com- 
tion again, and mude myself ready would disarm him. This life in 

for onyihmg so long as I did no ndditi.imil torment. 


made his pain ten nines scarcely ever summoned to inter- “ draeeed by ‘the 


interrogations used to begin at an invc.stigulor. A sixty-ye:ir-otd pro- 
night, when the whole multi-storey fessor of mathemniics,' my neighbour 


together with their assistants got hours on end, so ns lo exacerbate his 


to bursting with prisoners. Il was a 


big room intended for twelve to fif- was like a huge, perpetually bu/zing beii 
teen men. with a mesh door giving anthill, where all day long people shu 

on to the prison corridor. There trampled about in close proximity, had 

^ 


^ the ottices, was niied with the aroans the wrong oifice and haw a bcautitui 

The cell in which 1 found myself and soul-rending screams of men young woman in u black dress hilling 
iS like a huge, perpetually bu/zing being beaten up. The whole cell an investigator in the face; he seized 
iihill, where all day long people shuddered as if an electric current her by the hair, threw her to the 
impled about in close proximity, had suddenly passed through it, and floor and started to kick her with his 


were seventy lo eighty people in it, breathed in each other’s exhalations; dumb terror would again appear in bouts. I w.-is at once huulud out of 

sometimes rising to a hundred, they had lo step over prostrate the eyes of the prisoners. So ns to the rnnm, und behind my back I 

CloiiiJs of steam and the special pri- homes as they walked, i|unrrelled drown these screams they often sta- heard her terrifying screams, 

son stench reached me in the corri- ami nimle pence, wept nnd laughed, liimed heavy lorries in ihc courtyard ,, 

dor. and I remember being aston- Ordinary criminals were mixed in with their engine.s running. Dm , 

iekn. I hu il T-Iiau /><iiiI/I hiinllu eliiir with the nn1itir;ils; but in IOAtOK the hevnnrl the roar of the cneines our pl*>*tt these perversions of the legal 


son stench reached me in the corri- ami nimle pence, wept nnd laughed, liimed heavy lorries in ihc courtyard ,, 

dor. and I remember being aston- Ordinary criminals were mixed in with their engine.s running. Dm , 

ished by il. They could hardly shut with the politicals; but in 1937-38 the beyond the roar of the engines our Scess^ these^ tortures u?d 

the door lifter me, and i found my- politicals were ten limes more imaginations pictured something 

self in a crowd of people wedged numerous, and thus the criminals be- already totally indescribable and our 

tight against each other or sitting in liavcd timidly and unsclfconfidently nervous agitation reached an ex- ^ 

drsorderly^hcaps room. prison. In the treme pitcl?. S^aTes of 


Learning that the newcomer was a were our overlords, but in prisoii 

writer, iny neighbours infonned me they were scarcely noticeable. In 

that the cell contained otlier writers charge of our cell there was an 

too, nnd soon they brought along elected leader by Ihc niimc of Get- 

P.N. Medvedev ana D.T. Vygodsky, man. On him depended the ordering 

who had been arrested before me. of our lives. He allocated places - 

Seeing the sad state I was in. my where one was to sleep and sit - coming up to the mesh door, 

comrades fixed me up a place in according to one's length of impris- ‘'Vasily Petrovich!" (he pris 


ncu in inc loiiowing way: clicons wrapped in newspaper anu 

Tvanovl" the warder would yell, writhing with pain, gloriried Sta- 
ling up to the mesh door. 'P- ‘o^<lenionstrate 

, !*'S orthodoxy. The shadow of « 


comraoes iixeo me up a pmee in accoroing lo one ^ .engu, oi nnp..:^ pcirovich!" the prisoner euess flickered ihrouah the minds of 

Mme conier. Thus began my prison oiiment, apportioned rations and would have to answer, giving his first niost sensible, and others were 
life 111 the proper sense. supervised mod order. Full agree- two names. cvidemly 

. . . ment and discmline were needed to :.__5 Ly 


ment and (Hscipline were needed to 


two names. 

'To the invesligatorl' 


evidently not far from a true under- 
standing nf the matter, but all such 


* * * arrange everyone for the night. To the invesligatorl" sianuiug ui me um an 

There are rertam common character- S^ce was such that peoples The prisoner wouW be taken out S^K/norshare 1hei?"thou*gJi™*^ with 

istic signs that distiiuuisb the major- down only on their side, j^med of searched and led along ggeh other, since not without reason 

iW of free people from the unfree, tight against each other, and ewn corridors to the NKVD building. In .uav assumed that soies and secret 

The former are sufficiently self- then not all at once but in two shifts, gn ihe corridors there had been set willina and Snvrilllna 

confident, hnve more or less a sense Night arrangements were earned out □« tightly-sealed wooden cabins, husv in the* cell In mv own 

of their own worth, and react to at the leader's conmand, and it was rather like cupboards or telephone- L-g^j i^erg gfevv the curious convic- 

external irritations calmly and sens- an astonishing performance of reg- boxes. To avoid meeting other de- flgn jhat we were in Ihe hands of the 


ibly. in the years of my impnson- ulateci, precisely calculated move- tainces who might appear at the end faecUis who rishi under the noses ol 

nient the average Mrson, deprived ments and transpoMtm^^ of the corridor the prisoner would our aulhoritics^ad managed to llqui- 

of his hbcriy without due cause, by many gc^rations of prisoners normally be pushed into one such date the Soviet citizens at the cen- 

humifiated. insulted, frightened and who had had to Jive m a tight- cabin, where ne would have to wait of Ihe oenal system I confided 
knocked out of his senses by the pressed throng and who grq( luully |j]| the other man had been led past. ,hje auess of mine^ to an old Party 

fantastic environment into which lie passed on their acquired skills to _ • ... .. u t. a' member who was sittine beside me^ 

had suddenly come, more often than newcomers. From *9 ^ wHo had Ss'e^e admU: 

not would lose the individuality that nu Hnv eeii lived ■ aiuoirich **f®®<*y tn fii«> that h(t thrmohi the aanie. 


Hgiiin - and there were Mill h few in 
eomc - nu ime hit me anv metre, diul 
things were liiniied in the tmlindrv 
threats and abuse, l-inatlv in August 
I was suniinnned "with my beking- 
ings" and transferred tn the Kresty 
Prison. 

I remember the huiiing iiot day 
when, dressed in n thk^ woollen 
coat nnd carrying a roll of under- 
clothing, I was brought lo a small 
cell at Kresty intended for two peo- 
ple. Ten bare human figures, run- 
ning with sweat and exhausted from 
the heal, souatted like Indian gods 
all round the edge of ihc cell. I 
greeted them, stripped off nnd sat 
down as the eleventh in their midst. 
Soon there appeared beneath me a 

f reat damp patch on the stone fioor. 
o began my life at Kresty. 

In the cell stood one iron hed and 
on it slept a capttiiii of the Northern 
Fleet, the recoenized cell leader. His 
legs, injured oiiring interrogation at 
Archangel, were no more use. The 
old sea-dog, who had habitiuilly 
looked death in (he eye, was now 
helpless ns n baby. 

As Kresty 1 was not interrogated: 
eviden^ the investigation was at an 
end. Tiie fund got suddenly and 
sharply worse, and if we had nut hud 
the right to buy extra foodstuffs with 
our own money we should have been 
linif-starved. 

At the beginning of October 1 was 
informed by note that t had been 
sentenced by a Special Commission 
fie, without trial) to five years in a 
concentration camp for "Trotskyite 
counter-revolutionary actiinty". On 
October S I informed my wife of this 
and was permitted a meeting with 
her: a speedy departure on the jour- 
ney was expected. 

The meeting took place at the end 
of the month. My wife conducted 
herself sensibly, though she and the 
young children were already being 
□anisned from the city and my fate 


had suddenly come, more often then newcomers. 


his innocence, i 
before wortliless 


open uuuta, uinauMiB mcnding tom clothes, going to the in and suhsMuenilv we we explain those horrors that were 

• trembling with fear grew into a majSr preb- XnAdend a lirSrearina far happening around ns - we Soviet 

” leni. Thus to, go to the lavatory one ..rSormnates *aivino ihem*eold people brought up in a spirit of dcdi- 


a Ti 1 1 orougnr inio me otniy niuiine uniy „,arHAr u/miM pomu m^niiv tn millet n*c ai lasi anown me now lai 

himself reveal <5^ towest cyia^- breakfast, lunch and supper. In bSSSiE we^® "B»»t and how far we were 

itiesa ^ously hidden from outw Kemkni Prison the fSod was te did wrong, 

ers. After a few days of prison irent- tolerable, and the prisoners did not o the 

ment the features of a slave would -q hungry. Searches were another After my return from hospital 1 

be clearly apparent on his counten- entertainment. Tliey took Mockery and blows were the lot of was left in peace and not called 

ance, and the lie foisted upon him pjgpg regularly and were of a hurai- those who at that time conducted before the investigator for some 
would begin to put down roms m his Ijatino .nature. They only partially themselves otherwise than the way time. When interrogations did begin 
confused and trembling soul. ^ 

In the Remand Prison, where peo- 
pie were held only during the period 
of investigation, this process or spir- 
itual decay was only just beginning 

in people. Here one could observe iTXOIXl“X 

all aspects of despair and all the 
manlfMtatlons of niimbed hopeless- 
ness, of convulsive hysterical Joy and ^ i - -m— 

of cynical indifference to everything Stone age men were as peaceful u gorillas 

in the world, Including one’s own graaing on herbs or loaves and when they died 


Jicaa, wuiivuiaiw jwr cuiu ^ . r i ^ 

of cynical indifference to everything Stone age men were as peaceful u gorillas 

in the world. Including one’s own grnaing on herbs or loaves and when they died 

life. It was . strange to see these rc~entorlng tho wombs of their mothers 

grown men now groaning, now faint- Into the earth, under their mounds. 

mg, DOW shaking with fear, persec- Women wove our fate, their looms were fireside altars. 

uted and pitiable. I was told that the •pliQU came the ages of bronze, of iron, the solar heroes 

writer Adrian PUtrovsky. who had Apollo who like eagles 

been in the cell not long before iite. ,1^ ^ without blinking 

lost any human appearance m his ^ 

grief, flung himself about the cell. hut an amrmt 

rearfed hla chest ^th somq sort or . Into an underworld womb but an ascent 

ntdl,and at;5lght i0t bp tqi^^^ ; , taw Heav.en, a ttaniformatlon tp mgels^ 

'thiap.tot. qll the 'seet-Biit ini ’ r. • tw«v nftMmhutcwv- 

Iv held ^ Valentin Stenlch. whb. was : as she squats In her council flat like _Arachne 


-thts.^pBct the record vras: appaihhtr 
ly held oy Vatentin Stenlch,- wn6;was 
In the aiojolnihg cell,' An^fiesthete, 
snob and gourmand in Ordinary life, 
by the accounts of the prisoners- he 
quickly found a common lananage 
with the investigators, and ' for a 
paiket of cigarettes woiild sign any 
sort of teatunony. In fiiiniess' one 
roust say that alongside such pepple 
tliere were ' others who mainlalned 
(h^lr human dignlw ht thd expense 


of fee greatest efforts. Often these 
decent people, had until .their arfeat 
bepn hunible cogs ' in oiu sodety, 


while the great of the world Wore 
frequently ranged in . prison into the 
pitirul semblance of men. Prison 
purified people, but not in the sense 
that Zakov^ (3) and his fqllow 
bosses wantco. 

' This process of human disintegra- 
.• tlofl werit on before fee eyes of the 
wbi^e' cell,' A man'cojild not be 

■■ _ 


knitting my'ibarf, complaining she hasn't aeen me. 
Mothers are our light whilst they wear pretty dresses 
which we can Jiist remember. Then they become 
old things afraid of death, of everything, 
nodding to sleep by gas flres, 
our most egoistic selves refleicted In 

thp graduation photos on their dressers. 

My scarf of fate's now long enough, 

fee needles fall limp in her big-knuckled hands. 

She ‘thinks gravaa are old-faihionod: 
no tomb and cross for her, no marble verse, 
poets In .any case are; Ifers, 

.‘'Cremation's the modern way",. box, bones and all 
dlMppearlng iiito solar fires. 


Clyn Hughes 


young children were already being 
□anisned from the city and my fate 
was unknown to her. She gave me a 
bag with essentials and we parted, 
not knowing if we should see each 
other again. 

The convict train got under way 
on November 8, the day after my 
‘family's departure from Leningrad. 
We were taken in heated waggons 
under heavy guard, and a couple of 
days later found ourselves at the 
Sverdlovsk transit prison, where we 
stayed about a month. On December 
5, the Day of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, we began our great Siberian 
journey - a whole odyssey of fantas- 
tic experiences that deserve to be 
recounted in greater detail. 

They transported us with precau- 
tions appropriate not to ordinary, 
beaten, unfortunate folk but to some 
sort of superhuman villains, capable 
at any moment of blowing up the 
whole world, were we to take a 
single free step. Our train, an end- 
less succession of prison wagom, 
.presented an outlandish sight. On 
the roof were set up searchlights feat 
lit up the whole area. At various 
places above and between the 
wagons machine-guns stuck out; 
there were guards in great numbers, 
and at halts they released alsatian 
dogs, ready to rend an escaper limb 
from limb. On those rare days when 
wc were taken to the bath-house or 
transferred anywhere they ranged us 
in lines, made us kneel in the snow 
and put our hands behind our backs. 
In that position we would wait until 
the checking procedure was over, 
while all around dozens . of riue. 

muzzles peered out at us, and W* 
hind, pressing at our very heels, toe 
dogs howled nuiously and strained at 
the leash. We were made to march 
in close file. 

"One step aside and 1 open fire!** 
was fee usual warning. 

Actually^ in the entire two-mont)i 
journey wo got out only at Novosi- 
birsk, Irkutw and Chita.' U goes 
without saying that no one else was 
allowed within a mile of us. 

Sixty and more days' we 
along fee main Siberian hne, 

Ing Tn sidings for dqys 
There were some forty men’ in the 
wagon, as I recollect. A fierce winter 
had started and the frc»t8 got deeper 
every day. , A Httie iron stove ww 
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Other half above on high plank 
bunks ranged along the sides of the 
wagon, a little lower than a man's 
height. But soon the cold drove all 
those below on lo the planks; even 
here, however, packed into >i heap 
for bodily warmth, we suffered cruel- 
ly from the cold. Bit by bit life 
turned into purely physiological 
existence without higher Interests, 
where a man's entire concerns were 
reduced to not dying of hunger or 
thirst, not freezing Ihrougli and not 
teing shot like a rabid dog. 

Each man received 300 grammes 
of bread a day. hot water twice a 
day and a dinner of thin “balanda" 
[soup] with a ladle of gruel. For 
starving and frozen men this food 
wss of course not enough. But even 
this pitiful ration was given out irre- 
gularly - and evidently not always 
through the fault of the privileged 
criminal prisoners who served it to 
us. ilie tact was that the provision- 
ing of this whole vast mass of prison- 
ers moving at that period through 
Siberia in endless echelons presented 
A complex economic problem. At 
many stations severe cold and poor 
administration made it impossible to 
supply men even with water. Once 
we received no water for about three 
days, and as we greeted the new 
year of 1939 somewhere around 
Lake Baykal we had to lick black 
sooty icicles that had formed on (he 
walls of the wagon from our own 
exhalations. 1 shall never manage to 
forget this New Year's Day feast to 
the end of my life. 

In that wagon I first came up 
Against the world of criminals, who 
became the bane of life to us who 
had lo drag out our lives beside 
them, and often under their com- 
mand. 

Criminals - recidivist thieves, rob- 
bers, bandits, murderers, wife their 
whole multifarious retinue of sym- 
pathizers, assistants and accomplices 
of various hues and shades - are a 
people apart, forming a long- 
esiablished social category that has 
worked'out its own way of Life, its 
own moral code and even its own 
aesthetic. These men lived by their 
own laws, and these laws or theirs 
. were stronger than those of any gov- 
ernment. They had their own lead- 
®J*» ope word from whom could cost 
me life of any rank-and-file member 
of their caste. Tliey were all linked by 
a common view or life, and for them 
Ww_ end practice of life were one. 
Drigmal inhabitants of the prisons 
and camps, they deeply and genuine- 
V us: a motley, variegated 

and disorientated crowd of chance 
visitors to their ultramontane world. 

point of view we were 
plmul creatures, unworthy of respect 
and meriting the most merciless ex- 
ploitation and death. And on occa- 


sions when It was in their power they 
would destroy us with a clear consa- 
W(* and with the blessing, direct or 
indirect, of the camp autnorities. 

I bold to the opinion that a con- 
siderable proportion of the criminal 
^^®^ty are in fact exceptional peo-. 
pie. ^ese are men of outstanding 
cspabihties that for one reason or 
another have been developed in a 
cnroinal direction, hostile to the 
rational norms of the human com- 
ihuiuty. In the name of their moral 
We almost all of them arc capable 
OI remarkable, at times heroic reals; 
feay would go to their deaths 
rearlessly, since the contempt of 
oomrades was for them a hun- 
ow times more terrible than any 
.wefe, in my time, however, the 
leaders In the criminal 
wrio had already been eliminated, 
o 5*1-* about tnem were current, 
ana the entire criminal population of 
[he Mmps saw in these legends their 
■ loeBts and tried to live according to 
Jte precepts of their heroes. There 
were no , more mighty leaders, but 
■'«wr ideology was wive and un- 
scathed. 

.u,j^°'*bow, of its own accord, our 
,L®80n divided’ into, two groups: 
rJJS® . s«ntenced under Article 58 
ai^ie (4) the t^aiinals on 
ta coexist, we 
I concealed 

: jj[~”*ityt and only, ocedsionoUy did 
•- 'Sj^Vbty break through to fed 
biiif* ^ ^ fcmcmber how once, wlth- 
•' on# side, 

®ur crimindls wto was liable 
• . tanin.!?- w”® *.*^® sort of inslan- 

fec wife a. 

His comrades , res-: 
neq him and I wai unharmed. 


But an atmosphere of pcculi.ir 
psychological tension never left us 
for a moment, and put its stamp 
upon our life in the train. 

From lime lo time the authorities 
appeared in the wagon to carry out a 
check. So as lo verify the numbers 
they made us all go on to one ledge 
of planks. At a special command we 
had to crawl across a board to the 
oiher ledge, and they counted us as 
we did so. The picture is as vivid 
before me as if it were happening 
now: black with soot, beards sprout- 
ing, we crawl one after the other on 
all fours like monkeys across the 
board, lit by the dim glow of lan- 
terns, while a semi-literate guard 
holds us at rifle-point and counts and 
counts away, getting muddled in his 
tricky calculations. 

Insects devoured us, and fee two 
baths arranged for us at Irkutsk and 
Chita did not deliver us from this 
affliction. Both these baths were 
sheer torment. Each was like an in- 
ferno filled with a wildly cackling 
throng of devils large and small. 
Tliere was not the remotest possibil- 
ity of washing. One felt lucky if one 
managed to save one's personal pos- 
sessions from the professional 
criminals. Loss of possessions indi- 
cated almost certain death on Ihe 
journey. This indeed happened to 
certain unfortunates: they died with- 
out reaching camp. In our wagon 
there were no fatal incidents. 

For more than two months our 
mournful train dragged its way along 
the main Trans-Siberian line. Two 
small iced-up windows under the 
ceiling allowed faint light into our 
wagon during the short hours of day- 
light. At other times a candle-end 

S lowed in a lantern, and when can- 
les were not given out the whole 
wagon was plunged into impenelr- 
abfe darkness. Pressed lightly 
together we lay in this primordial 
gloom, listening to the thudding of 
the wheels ana sunk in disconsolate 
thoughts, about our fate. In the 
mornings we could only just manage 
to peer out of the window at the 
limitless expanse of the Siberian 
fields, (he endless snow-covered 
forest, the shadowy villages and 
towns, watched over by commns of 
vertical smoke, the fantastic sheer 
cliffis of the shores of Lake Baykal. 
We were being taken further and 
further, towards the Far East, to- 
wards the end of the world .... 

In the first days of February we 
arrived at Khabarovsk. Here we 
stopped a long time. Then we were 
suddenly moved backwards, reached 
Volochaevka and turned northwards 
off the main line along a newly built 
branch. Along both sides of the rail- 
way there were glimpses of camps 
witn their watch-towers and settie- 
ments of modern "gingerbread 
houses” all built to fee same pattern. 
Tile kingdom of the BAM (5) was 
meeting us. its new settlers. The 
train stopped, there was a rattling of 
bolts, and we stepped out from our 
hiding-places into this new world, 
flooded in sunlight, shackled in a 
frost of minus fifty, encircled with 
the apparitions of slim Far Eastern 
birch-trees rising to the very 
heavens. 

Thus we came to tbe town of 
KomsomoIsk-on-the-Amur. 

Tronsiator‘s notes; 

1. Nikofay Tlkfaohov (b 1896), ndt- 
able poet of the Russian Civil War, 
subsequently active in editorial work 
and in Soviet literary politics; Presi- 
dent of the Writers' Union 1944-^. 
2. Triun^h of Agricullwt (Torzhest- 


not yet been published (save for h 
fragment dial .ippuiired in 1972 
under ihc anodyne title Scenes from 
the hir Etisil 'lill iy43 he was a 
labourer on construciion-siics at vari- 
ous camps in the area of Komso- 
moIsk-oii-the-Amur; for part of the 
lime he worked in die draughisman’s 
office, which, given the harsh condi- 
tions of outdoor work, probably 
helped to save his life. Hb health 
however was permanently under- 
mined when in 1943 he was transfer- 
red to work on soda-extraction in the 
Central Asian steppe: he died even- 
tually of a second ncan otiack tnoi, 
as Western accounts have it, of 
tuberculosis) in consequence, 

A strange episode from Zabolot- 
sky's camp existence was first given 
currency by Ivanov-Razumnik (who 
himself emigrated after having been 
imprisoned), and repeated by B. 
Filippov in the introduction to an 
American edition of Zabolotsky's 
poetry published in 1965. According 
to this account the poet managed to 
smuggle a letter to Nikolay Tikhonov 
(see Note 1), whom the NKVD had 
named (with the novelist Konstantin 
Fedin in Moscow) as leader of die 
supposed "terrorist organization" for 
"membership" of which Zabolotsky 
and others had been convicted. With 

K 'ed irony Ihe letter congralu- 
Tikhonov nnd Fedin not only 
on still being at liberty, but on hav- 


ing recently been uwarded high State 
honours, while rank-mid-filc mem- 
bers of their “organizmion" lan- 
guished in prison; il went on to sug- 
gest that since there were certain 
inconsistencies in the situation they 
should cither admit their guilt and 
request to be imprisoned themselves, 
or take steps to have their '‘under- 
lings" SCI free. IvAnov-Razumnik's 
story is not entirely true as told, but 
docs have sonic factual basis; such a 
letter was written, not to Tikhonov, 
but to the Writers' Union. Charac- 
teristically Zabolotsky never gave up 
his obstinate desire to make the au- 
thorities admit that he was wrongly 
convicted, and kept petitioning fee 
leadership of the Writers' Union to 
that effect; there wiis little they 
could do to curtail his sentence, but 
the stubborn campaign probably paid 
off to the exient that Zabolotsky was 
released fairly soon after his five- 
year sentence had exoired (on Aue- 
ust 18, 1944), though compelled to 
remain in exile for some time longer. 

Only two poems date from the 
period of Ins imprisonment: one 
compo.sed during the trsiin journey 
Ihrougli .Siberia, one the next year. 
In the difficult conditions of exile he 
bcean to work again, on a project lie 
had already considered in (he 193f)s; 
a (ransl.niion into modern Russian 
verse of the twelfth-cciituty master- 
piece The Title of Ignr's Camjiaien. 
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This apparently so impressed the loc- 
al authorities in Karaganda (hat they 
petitioned for him to be allowed to 
return lo Moscow to complete work 
on it; he managed to do so in 1 946. 
though still living in considerable dif- 
ficiiliics. Finally, on October 6, 1951, 
his conviction was obicidly quashed 
at the instance of Ihe Writers^ Union 
(and in purticular of Aleksandr 
Fadeyev, its powerful General 
Secretary, who had been deeply im- 
pressed by Zabolotsky in a long con- 
versation that had followed a chance 
meeting at Peredelkino in 1946). A 
footnote to Nadezhda Mandelstam's 
Hope Abandoned suggests that "the 
poetry he published in (he late Stalin 
years show.s the price he had to pay 
for this ‘pardon’ , but the implica- 
tions of this arc unacceptable, since 
from 1949 to late 1953 no original 
poetry by him was printed at all, and 
the small number of poems which 
had appeared in the coimie of years 
before that included half a dozen of 
his finest works. Uninterested in 
fame or fortune, unwaveringly con- 
vinced of his mission, ^botolsky 
lived frugally on the proceeds of 
translation-work, and only from 1956 
- the year in which he wrote “Tlic 
Story of My Iniprisonmcnt" - were 
there unmistakable signs of the pub- 
lic recognition that has been growing 
ever since. 
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Faust as form 


laomoon on collectivization, 

3. L. M. Zakovsky: notoripus head 
of Leningrad NKvD, himself subse- 
guently executed. 

4. Article of fee Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR (On Counte^ 
Revoluiionaty Crimes) under which 
political prisoners were normally 
sentenced; repealed in 1958. 

5. The BHykal'AtnuT Ridiway, then 
under construction. 

Afierword 

Zabolotsky's account stops at the 
point of his arrival in the For East 
• and the beginning of his life in the 
labouTrcamps. From other sources 
we, know something of his subs^ 
quept story, eyen tliougK the volume 
he'COfhpil^ of a hundred • letters 
v^ften to his femlly in this period hps . 


By Idris Parry 

JOHN GEAREY: 

Goethe's ‘Faust' 

The Making of Part One 

Goethe was not much good at writ- 
ing plays. He was BsseniiaJly a lyri- 
cist. One of the characteristics of his 
Faust is that it seems at first to be a 
succession of monologues. This pro- 
fessor who knows everything and 
understands nothing is talking about 
himself and his situation, but talking 
not only in his own name but also 
through characters who appear to be 
separate. Do we really believe any 
author has the power, denied to the 
rest of mankind, to possess com- 
pletely the mind and memory of 
another person? It seems hardly 
necessary to say that fictional charac- 
ters are not rw people, yet critics 
still try to find out how many chil- 
dren had Lady Macbeth. 

Even Mephis^beles is a subject- 
ive reflection. 'To think", said Hof- 
mannsthal. "that the heavens and 
hells of all religions are made out of 
the human mind. It all depends on 
the power of projection." This pro- 
jection is form given to feeling, and 
the form projected as Faust is con- 
fusing because irregular by Aristote- 
Uan standards. Ihe present book by 
John Oearey is an attempt to explain 
these irregularities ; by reference to 
Goethe’s hanging moods and activi- 
ties. over fee long period during 
which the playi. or poem, was 
written. 

This attempt has been made be- 
fore. Explanations have been sought 
ever since Faust, ein Pngment was 
published in 1790 and troubled many 
readers by its apparent shapeless- 
ness. Ana the idea of explaining 
forin in Goethe through parallel 
study of the life is scarcely new. 
Ooetha's well-known acknowl^ge- 
ment .of his- work as "fragments of a. 
great confession” has been felreri ;as. 
a. direct invitation to critics to' relate, 
the 'fra^ents to their subjective' 
creator. Faust, written over a period 
of sixty years from Goethe’s youiu 
manhood to old age, “fee main bu^ 
ness” as be called it, ihust seem- the 
perfect vehicle for tpis kind of com- 
'parisbo, , 

Barker Fdirl^ (4 Stu^ •. of ■ 
Goethe, 1947) ontllhed the terms of 
the piiRuit; “If the life and works' 
are so closely involved , lit each other 
as Goethe made them out to ..be,, 
there miist be a way .of involWng' 


both in our interpretation and of 
making them support one another in 
a fuller understanding of him." Pro- 
fessor Gearey follows exactly this 
course, not necessarily to extend our 
understanding of Goethe but certnin- 
ly to extend our understanding of the 
form of Faust, He . too pursues 
Goethe's inner'biography, what Fair- 
ley calls "the account of what went 
on in his mind in its nrogress from 
immaturity to maturity''. 


parison. Everyone has to start some- 
where. What is confusing is that the 
same book can refer its readers, in 
footnotes, to works available only in 
the German language - scholarly 
studies of Faiut and fee Artemis e^ 
itlon of Goethe, for inslanco. This 
approach seems to be on a different 
plane. So do fee many pages of 


able book Goethe’s Fausi: its Genesis 
and PurMrl, J967. He is more sub- 

t 'eclive than either of these authors; 
iis book could almost be triken as 
yet another Faustian monoloeue. 
The form here reveals a lot about 
the writer’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. He wants to tell those who are 
Ignorant of German literature about 
the greatness of this work. He be- 
lieves, rightly, that readers outside 
Germany or German studies must be 
supplied with the kind of background 
Uitormation which is naturally avail- 
able to people acquainted with Oer- 
man cultufe. He works from Faust in 
English translation, using Anna 
Swanwick's version, first published in 
1850. So this book is not intended 
for Goethe scholars, chough no 
doubt many would be stimulated to 
argument by What is essentially a 
personal discussion based on detailed 
knowledge of the text and secondary 
sources. 

Yet there is some confusion of - 
npproaefe in this book. The author . 
tius us .that "since the purpose of 
this study is to provide qn apologia 
for Faust as a masterpiece or world 
literature, a knowledge of the origin- 
al .. . could not automatically be 
assumed.’’ The. knowledge that can’t 
be assumed goes a little way beyond 
this. A footnote to. Ihe title Urfiiust, 
for instance, explains that' “Uf" . 
means oriRi’n^. Another note directs 
ihe reader to The Oxford Companion 
Ht German Literemre for a de- 
finition of the. terms "romantic’’ and 
"(Classic" as they apply fo German 
literature. Detafk ot kterary history ' 
■are. spelled out \rife elemental sim-- 
pliclty: "The year 1775 maiked the 
move to Weimar and the assumption 
of • responsibilities at the court. . 
and ao .dn. , 

iiiere fr liothJii^ wrong about giv- 
ing, this itiformatiorr. It is .necessaty 
to kilpw feese (hiq0 before we can 
bidn. to understtina Faitffi'Such de- 
tails have their place to what may be 
A series of lectures given to . a class of 
eager students pursiiiog. a course of 
comparative literature, m translation 
and perhaps not yet knowing enough . 
about) literature to make any. corn- 


approach seems to be on a different 
plane. So do fee many pages of 
generalizations which mignl mean 
something to u person already ac- 
qualmvd with the facts from which 
the generalisations are drawn but are 
not likely lo make much impression 
on a student who has had to be told 
Ihe meaining of “Ur". These general- 
izations make one recall with sniis- 
faction the clear language of Barker 
Fairley and Mason on the same sub- 
ject. 'ilie particulnr may be beyond 
the reach of words, but feat is no 
reason for talking about Faust for 56 
pages before deciding that "It is to 
Its actual beginnings we must now 
turn’’. 

Goethe’s own nttilude lo form was 
ambiguous. With nil his respect for 
tradition he could still say that every 
form, even the most deeply felt, has 
something untrue .about it. Tliai 
sense of change which is the most 
essentia] element in his philosophy, 
because fee most naturaf, could of 
course accommodate no otlier belief, 
and this belief brings him to our 
doorstep. His doubt is a confession 
that the concept of form is basically 
an apology for our limitations, ana 
structure is to be accepted aa flow 
and therefore elusive to word and 
dassifleatibn. The diversity of form 
in Faitst illustrates what Goethe 
means when he says feat-form is a 
burning-glass' which gathers and con- 
centrates the 'broad ran of nature 
for human perception. Our sense of 
form may be faulty, but it is our only 
approach to understanding. 


Dolf Sternberger’s latest volumes of 
essa^, Sfhriften HI, (422pp. 3 4^ 
04932 0). and Seknfien IV, (322pp. 3 
458 04832 4), both publisbea by msel 
Veriag, ' will . reward- . anybody in- 
terested in political ideas, and . de- 
light those who appredate good Gci^ 
man.. Sterflberger’s capadty and 


man.. Sterflberger’s capadty and 
appetite for debate are as inrectioiis 
When he talks about Aristotle or 
Aquinas as when Burke and Paine, 
Lassalle and Marx, Weber and Carl 
Schmitt are called to the bar, Ffom 
tbe same stable' as Ata^t, he cap- 
- tures fee differeqee between them m 
a fine essay: she was “too bold to .be 
wise". He himself is wise as fow 
Qennans have been on the future of 
the. bourgeois and of parliaments, 
the conflicts , between representation 
and democr^y, or the meaning- and 
value of politic as such. But he does 
not veil what is pediliarly German to 
his work. 

D. J. 


• t • 
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On the domestic side 


klCilARD J. KVANS and W. R. LEK 
lEdllors): 

The (icrman Family 
302pp. Croom Helm. £13.95. 

U im 0067 8 

The National Socialists knew whal 
llicy thought the Ccnnati Tumily 
was: “Aryan", healthy and numer- 
ous. The result has been that for 
forty years historiuiis, particularly in 
Germany, h,'tve stecrea clear of the 
subject, apparently fcurful of running 
the ri.sk oi guilt by assnciniion. It has 
devolved on to sociologists, clcnui- 
graphers ntid oral histuriiins - some 
of whom appear here - to ap|)ly to 
the iiistnry of the fumily in Cenniiny 
techniques already used by histo- 
rians, among others, in Britain and 
Prance. The inititirivc in bringing 
these scholars together has. however, 
been that of a historian, Richard 
Evans, whose enterprisinu work in 
periodicnily assembling colleugues to 
discuss an aspect nf social history at 
seminars funded by the SSKC lies 
behind The German Famit^. The di- 
versity of intellectual disciplines in- 
volved is positively welcomed by the 
editors with the assertion that the 
history of the family “must necessari- 
ly be interdisciplinaTy in orientation 
if it is to realize its full polenlial". 

It may be this same diversity that 
has led the nucleus of regular semi- 
nar alicnders to seek uniformity in a 
distinctive methodology and a quasi- 
tcchnical vocabulary which can leave 
the outsider with n feeling of truly 
masonic exclusion: "mode'' (ns in 
"mode of production"), “nonnaiive", 
"prescripiit'e*', "locale" (niennine, in 
eifcci, ‘'idemify''), mui, ugliest or tJic 
uglies, '‘coiicenluallze". recur with 
code-like reeuluri(y.'‘Faniiljar', "de- 
velopmentol and "behavioural" fi- 
gure where "Igmlly'*, “development" 
and ‘‘behavloar" would serve ade- 
quately. The professed aim of same 
of those involved, of “demystifyitig" 
areas of German history which have 
become stultified by an old or new 
orthodoxy, is at once thwarted by 
the retreat into mystery of others of 
the writers represented here. For the 
vocabulary is explicable only if one 
can understand the methodology of 
what is self-consciously characterized 
as "the New Social History". The 
key here is Robert Lee's assertion 
that “loo often empiricism has super- 
seded (he need for a secure theore- 
tical framework. . . . German histor- 
ical research into the history of the 
family would undoubtedly benefit 
from tlie perspective that a wider 
theoretical approach mi^t. offer”. 
Thus the language acquires its own 
value-system: "empirical", like 

"appeasement", is inescapably pe- 
jorative, while conversely “concep- 
tual'' and "Ihcoretlcar*, like "resist- 
ance", are inherently praiseworthy. 
Although this view prevails, there is 
no three-line whip to enforce it, and 
Gerhard Wilke and Kurt Wagner, in 
their vivid and entertaining view of 
"Social Structures in a German Vil- 
lage between the Two World Wars", 
substantially based on orni sources, 
take a swipe at the pedlars of “con- 
ceptual frameworks"^, affirming that 
-^tne ernpirical <aitn|ysiB of the nlslor- 
■'Ical proM^ mvet accbmpnqy.ariy de-.' 
flnitioii!Of^^^lal inaiituiiohi" and'cri- 
ticizing' WOrk which "still puts theore- 
. ticaf speculation befote research into 
concrete ^tuatlons in all their viirie- 


churcl) to iispire. It is this "hourgcais 
ideal*' family that is under cunsldera- 
lion here; it is also under attack. 
Enthusiasm for the nffensive can. 
however, lead to an excess uf zeal 
und its uiicndnnl risks, us when 
Robyn Dascy lets slip a non semtitur. 
"By the turn of the ftwcnticih] cen- 
tury the bourgeois German ideal nf 
motherhood hn<l become so firmly 
entrenched that successive sovern- 
ments concerned about the defence 
of the futlierbind, sought by the sup- 
pression of knowledge of and access 
to birth contml nictlioils, and by the 
active ciicouruguinciii of mother and 
infant welfare measures, t<> reverse 
the riipid liecline in the birth rule.'' 
It was, in any case, after the turn of 
the century that the deeline in the 
birth rale hccamc “raniJ''. But the 
extent to which officinl concern und 
legislative activity iicliially affected 
(he daily lives and reiutioiiships of 
ordiiuiry Germans in hath town and 
country was limited, as several nf the 
contributions show. Richard Evans, 
in “Politics und the Family", argues 
that the apparent conlradiciion be- 
tween the cuiidcmnution of the fami- 
ly in much Marxist writing and the 
adoption of Llie family ideal by the 
Social Democrats is superficial, be- 
cause the SPD "accepted a negoti- 
ated version of the 'higher fornv of- 
thc family which N^rx believed 
would emerge from the ruins of capi- 
talist society. . . . The SPD . . . 
turned the bourgeois family to its 
own purposes, using it auinst the 
effects uf clerical and educational 
conservatism on women and chil- 
dren.” 

lleilwig Schoincriis describes how 
Wiirtleuinerg's slringeiu marriage 
laws led working-clas.s couples to 
nuirrv relatively (ate - over ihiny for 
men,' in (he lute twenties for women 
- but did not deter tjiem from start- 
ing a family before wedlock. The 
resUienire of faihlly, and Indeed vil- 


By Jill Stephenson 

nwMstjy = 142.4 
ISin-18.39 » kl.5 
IS4<MK6U = I06.S 
1870-1S99 = 88.0 
1780-1899 = mo 

These fluctuations may well not sig- 
ni^’ a "basic" change, and Dr Im- 
lioPs sample is of tour small arens 
only, three rural and one larger 
urban one. But the query lingers on: 
why was maiernat perinatal morinlity 
so '(relatively) hieli in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century? 
Imhof is also silent on the clear 
indication, from his figures, that 
while the total number of inatcniiil 
fatalities around birth msu in the 


early to mid-niiictcenlh century 
(shown above), in the same period 
(he number of fatalities first births 


fell by 8 per cent, Also, first-birth 
fatalities declined proportionately 
more - indeed, quite dramatically - 
between 1780-1809 and 1810-1839. 
This may not be incompatible with 
Imhof's statement (hat “the risk of 
death for mothers was normally 
greatest for the birih of the first 
cliild". but in the light of his asser- 
tion the evidence which 1 have 
wrung out of his figures again de- 
serves comment. 

Further, Heilwig Schomerus's 
highly numerate study of the social 
background (defined by father's 
occupation) of workers in the 
Esslingen machine factory goes to 
great lengths to show that first- 


C eration workers whose fathers 
been in the textile indust^ be- 
haved idiosyncralically in their family 
life compared with tneir workmates 
from other backgrounds, but similar- 
ly to the Esslingen textile workers. 
But she has no comment to make 
about the relevance or otherwise of 
lier inrormullon dial “workers' wives 
usually worked in Esslingen's textile 
industry". And what, one would like 
to know, was the Influence of a 
worker's background on his/her 
choice of spouse if background had 
such a profound effect on age at 
marriage and the number of children 
born to a couple? The cash register 
may not be able to provide the 
answer, but (he question is worth 
asking, as Wilke and Wagner show. 
In trie rural economy, they say, 


betyreen them, is not ah issue with 
which the. editors care to grapple. 

•Whot, then, is. this "German 
family"? The ansvir^r thhi^ hot aurpri- 
. singly, emcr^s:;.-lB that theins was 
(and is) no such thing as' “the Ger- 
man family*’. But in the nineteenth 
and iwenlieth centuries there has' 
been an “ideal" fnmily, not so- diffe- 
rent these days from the breakfast- 
cereal and soap-powder media fami- 
lies: the “bourgeois” family, which 
had Ifttle to do with reality for the 
vast majority of Germans, including 
many middle-class Germans, was ex- 
altca to a high moral level to which 
all Germans, whatever their station 
in life, were exhorted by stale and 


ing a family before wedlock. The 
tesUienire of fairilly, and Indeed vil- 
lage life, relationships and tradition 
in rural areas in the face of changing 
circumstances, including state inter- 
vention, emerge graphically from 
WUk« and Wt^ec's contribution 
and also from Robert Lee's essay on 
"The Peasant Pamily and Social 
Change". Lee shows that the exer- 
tions of (he Bavarian State in the 
nineteenth century failed to make an 
impression on ingrained social habits 
such as a high rate of illegitimacy, 
heavy drinking and the persistence of 
superstition. Wilke and Waener 
make the point - specifically about 
the inter-war period but applicable 
■more widely - that “we must con- 
cede these villagers their own 
'rationality', regardless , of any 
theorelicnl- concepts, rather than 
automatically considering (heir be- 
haviour as Irrational". Lee's material 
deserves this approach, showing as it 
does how the village community in 
Bavaria insulated the family from the 
new “modern" trends which were the 
product of urban society. As he sug- 
gests, where child labour was of vital 
importance to the rural economy, 
the resistance to educational reform 
requiring compulsory attendance at 
school was bound to be.tooth-and- 
nail. And if (hat isn't empirical his- 
tory, ! don't know what is. 

.Some of the contributlobs brought 
sympathetically 16 mind the tirade pf 
a colleague- who, some years ago, 
fulminated that “economic historians 
think that nothing U relevant that 
cannot be rung up on a cash regis- 
ter". It is no doubt high tjme inat- 
more historians, espemally social 
historians, became numerate and 
found out about histograms. Arthur 
tmhors “Women, Family and 
Death", \vith nine and a half pages 
of tables to fifteen and a half or text, 
should help to educate 9 otne. But 
hC( too, lays himself open to criKc- 
ism for not exploiting these copious 
figures to the full. He tells us that '>ti 
slight decline in. [inaternnl] childbirth 
morinlity occurs . . at :thc end of 


"marriage was altogether too serious 
a mutter to be left to the decision of 
the couple concerned". As a relative- 
ly prosperous farmer explained to 
mem, “‘Women from cow-farmer 
households were too slow to be of 
use on the larger forms. They were 
so used to the slow trot of the cattle 
that they just couldn't keep up with 
our pace.'" 

The love-match was the figment of 
the “bourgeois ideal” imagination, 
an attempt to escape from the reality 
of a union determined by economic 
function, with husband and wife, and 
subsequently children, also, engaged 
in M “common enterprise" (Karin 
Hausen). It need not have been 
inherently disastrous that “the 
increasingly feminised household" 
was the reason for “the relegation uf 
women to h peripheral role in the 
production process" (Robyn Dascy), 
but the “bourgeois" stress on the 
“natural" role of women as house- 
wives and mothers led to vast num- 
bers of less well-off German women 
labouring under a double burden. 
The running of the household and 
the bearing and rearing of children 
were “natural" duties carried on by 
women who, on the land, had a vital 
economic function to perform in 
looking after smaller farm animals 
and growing fruit and vegetables. As 
industrialization proceeded apace, 
low-cost female labour had a particu- 
lar attraction. For those whose 
domestic duties made work away 
from home impracticable, “outwork*' 
as seamstresses for a pittance was a 
small but valued addition to the 
family income. 

It may be too much to say that the 
picture drawn here by one contribu- 
tor after another presents something 
of a male chauvinist paradise in 
nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century Germany,- but what clearly 
emerges Is the extent to which it was 
women, and sometimes children, 
who were most oppressed by the 
realities of life, including specifically 
family life. Arthur Imhof relates how 
women's relatively higher mortality 
in the nineteenth century was in no 
small measure due to their functions 
as nurse and laundress, above all to 


having to deal with discasc-infected 
clothing and linen; women suc- 


cumbed in for larger numbers than 
men during the cnolera epidemics. 
Both ImhoT and Robert Lee urguc 


that agrarian reform in the early 
nineteenth century actually worsened 
women's position by adding to (heir 
burdens. Not until the m<%ilization 
of urban working-class women in the 
women's section of the SPD in the 
later nineteenth century did the 
grievances of lower-class women be- 

f in to be articulated, as Richard 
Ivans describes. And children, like 
wives, were valued for their working 

f iotential above all, especially on the 
and. Robert Lee chillingly outlines 
“peasant indifference to the fate of 
infants” in Bavaria once the inlieri- 
tance was secured. Presumably, the 
absence of breast-feeding coniribuu^ 
not only to a high rate of infant 
mortalit)', as he says, but also to a 
weakening of the bond between 
mother and child. Weaklings, he im- 
plies, were left to sink or swim - 
perhaps even literally, although he 
does not cite infanticide as a means 
of keeping the size of the family to 
its optimum economic potential. 

All in all, family life among the 
less prosperous in both town and 
country emerges as being a far cry 
from the harmonious, loving, well- 
ordered moral ideal of the educated 
middle-class writers whom Karin 
Hausen describes (in sometimes vir- 
tually impenetrable sociological lan- 
guage) as setting an impossible and 
irrelevant standard. And at (he end 
of it all, parents were eased out of 
the leading role, and also the prime 
accommodation, on a farm, while 
among Heilwig Schomerus's factory 
workers “old age became the most 
terrifying prospect of the worker's 
life" because of the almost inevitable 
poverty brought on by a decline in 
earnings after the age of about forty. 
The German Faintly'& contributors 
show skill and insight not merely as 
capable researchers and analysts but 
also as observers of life-cycles, life- 
styles and human attitudes. That 
may be an insult to people who pride 
themselves above all on "a more 
rigorous theoretical approach”, but it 
is certainly not intended as such. 


Capital account 


By W, E. Yates 

FELIX CZEIKEt 

Geschichte der Stsdt Wien 

296pp. Vienna and Munich: Molden. 

DM^.80 

3 217 00630 5 

Vienna is a city of remlnal influence. 
As the sent of the Habsburgs. ns the 
predominant centre of classical music 
nom the late eighteenth till the early 
twentieth century, as a constant mag- 
net to visitors who have documented 
both its beauties and its growth, as 
the home of Freud, KKml and Wiit- 
.genstein and one of the most impor- 
tant centres of tqpdetnlsm * in all 
these respects it 'occupies a unique 
and central place In the cultural con- 
sciousness of modern Europe, and 
the story of its development has 
often been told. But lust as every 
ue retranslates and reinterprets the 
classics In its own terms, so the his- 
tory of oiir capital cities needs con- 
stant retelling; and no one is better 
equipped to provide a history of 
Vienne for the general reader of the 
1980a than Felix Czeike. 

: There ore many possible ap- 
proaches to writing such a histoiy; 


the eighteenth and beginning of :the 
nitietecnlh century. No furtjier basic 
changes pan be . detected' during' (be 


course of the nineteenth century." 
And vet, a calculation can be made 
from his table 5.4A to show figures 
for perinatal maternal mortality as 
follows: 


ter, 1912), or on its political life 
(either the civic admlolstration; or 
the interaction of court and capital), 
or on social changes, .most remark- 
able during thi period of rapid ex- 
pansion In (he nineteenth century, fn 
all these oreas the story of this city 
of palaces, music ' ana theatre, of 


Turkish siMes and the post- 
Napoleonic Congress, the capital of 
a huge multinational empire and the 
birthplace of psychoanalysis, can 
read like a history of Europe in 
miniature, constantly reflecting - nnd 
often Initiating - major political as 
well as cultural developments. Such 
wider perspectives do not, perhaps, 
fully unfold in Professor Czeike's 
new book, which provides rather an 
inward-looking account; what it 
attempts to do is to suggest the inter- 
relation of the poUticar and cultural 
history of the city with the economic 
and social developments that deter- 
mined It, It is in the atteution given 
to economic factors that his 
approach most clearly contrasts with 
that adopted by, for example, Karl 
Weiss (one Qf hla predecessors as 
Director of the Gty Archives) in the 
best known of earlier medium-sized 
histories (1872), and that his book is 
most clearly the product of our own 
age. 

Czeike spends only a few pages on 
Roman ymdobona; his concern is 
chiefly with the period from the Mid- 
dle Ages up to the withdrawal of the 
AlliecT forces of occupation in 1955. 
The years from the late eighteenth 
century until 1848 (musically and 
theatrically, but also socially hnd 
politically of the : greatest , import- 
ance) are riven only half 'as much 
space as the next, sixty years a 
questionable distribution of emphasis 
In so far as the history, of Vienna, 
more than any other city's, is in- 
separable from that of its cultural 
life. On the other hand, a distinctive 
strength of the book,, one only to be 
ex)>ected from the . editor of the 
Grosses GroiurrWieh-Lexikoh, is its- 
const(int, reference . ( 0 , localities.-^' (o, 


districts, streets and buildings - so 
that the story it tells is closely linked 
throughout to its physical setting. 

The telling could have been twice 
as long and still not have been 
longer than the book by Karl Weiu. 
Concision is a great virtue; but 
events such as those of the 1848 
Revolution or the Anschluss of 1938 
(Karl Zuckmayer’s memoirs contain 
a memorable account of Vienna 
at that time), merit recounting 
in more than a few paragraphs. Par- 
ticularly in the cultural Geld the com- 
pression of (he material leads ocre- 
sionally to rather banal or even mis- 
leading generalizations, as when the 
author refers to misunderstandings of 
Grillparzer's “monarchistic" 

(which are in fact deeply double- 
edged), or implies that Nestroy's on- 
■ glnality lay in adding “local colour 
to borrowed material, or simply ^ 
peats verbatim a. comment about tim 
development of ' a “Silver Age" or 
operetta at the turn of the century. 

The tendency to over-succioctneu 
is worth mentioning as is the lack 
of a bibliographv and of an index of 
place-names - because the book is 
sure to go into fuilher editions. 
While it IS not desipied for refof' 
ence, it presents its material in ^ 
accessible and coherent, fashion; the 
chapters are all clearly orgonized and 
sub-headed; it is remarkably read- 
able considering the amount of mate- 
rial it includes; ' and It is sturdily 
bound, well printed and attractively; 
illustrated, when the/time tor W^- 
rion comes, the story, that Professor 
Czeike has to tell is undoubtedly ncii 
enough both In events of European 
importance and in .figures of slgnuj-; 
. cance . to justify coiisidorable 
expansion... .. ..j • V 
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Crazy and disappointed 


By Lindsay Duguid 

JOYCE MAYNARD: 

Baby Love 

244pp. Dcutsch. £6.95. 
n 233 97386 9 

The setting of Baby Love is a small 
New Hampshire town in which all 
the inhabitants are crazy - in the 
particularly American sense of the 
ft'ord which embraces nil kinds of 
inuability from the mildly odd to the 
psychopathic. The communal demen- 
tia is fed by a rich diet of television, 
rock music and sex: its victims are 
nurtured in (urn by junk food, liquor 
end dope. A morose catalogue of 
brand names reflects their physical 
savings ami there are constant refer- 
ences to stars (Linda Ronstadl, Doi- 
ly Partun). The charucters do not 
even want to be these people; they 
simply imagine themselves looking 
like them. 

1hc main chnraciers are three 
teenage mothers: Sandy, Wanda and 
Tara, whose lives are dominated by 
their babies. Sandy, aged eighteen, 
who married Mark when she found 
she was pregnant, finds hers some 
compensation for disappointment In 
married life. Mark Junior shares his 
parents' water-bed and provides 
emotional solace: “The nice thing 
about dancing with Mark Junior in 
her arms is, Sandy's never out of 
step. She feels the way Ginger Ro- 


gers must have foil in those old Fred 
Astaire movies. Or the girl in Satur- 
day Night Fever, John Travolta’s 
partner . . . She leads of course." 
Wanda, aged sixteen, is more of u 
good-time girl. She has not seen 
Melissa's father .since she revealed 
that she was pregnant and .ilthough 
she enjoys dressing Melissa up and 
chatting about bahy-carc. she finds it 
hard to cope with interference from 
llic baby's grandmother, Mrs Ram- 
say, ns well ns working as a waitress 
and having n full sex life. She recalls 
with nostalgia the first half-hour af- 
ter Melissa w.ns born when ‘'every- 
one was inicrpsted in her" hut she 
neglects the baby and, when exasper- 
ated, sinps her nard. Tara, also six- 
teen, had “never gone all the way 
before". She works in the town's 
“Jusl-like-nu" store, takes good enre 
of Sunshine and finds hreu.st-fecding 
rewarding; "My body makes milk 
she thinks, over and over. She can't 
get over it that she can create some- 
thing they sell at the Grand Union. 
My Dody works." All three women 
find life a disappointment, and can- 
not make any connection between 
the intensity of feeling engendered 
by motherhood and the casual teen- 
age life they have recently left. 

Sandy, Wanda and Tara live in the 
centre of town. On the outskirts arc 
other more radical cases. There is 
Ann, who has just parted from her 
long-term married lover and who 
lives alone, spending her time eating, 
making^ herself vomit and trying a 
succession of slimming aids; Jill who 
fears she may be pregnant by the 


local hit-and-run murcliiini Virgil; 
and Carla, a New Yorker who is' 
trying to conceive in onltT to hold 
on to Greg. Not far away in the 
Good SamaritHii Hospital is the G.-iry 
Gilniore-like figure of Wayne, whi» 
has acted out las fonlasies un his girl 
friend Lorcli.i. imprisoaine her, per- 
forming an abortion on her with a 
niece of twisted wire and riiuulislical- 
ly murdering her. Wayne places un 
advcrtisemeiii in (he personal col- 
umn of (he local newspaper which is 
answered by Ann: "Somewhere out 
there is one person who will know 
this is meant for her. The rest wilt be 
too IrigUlcncil - s;iy they want love, 
hut out for light conveisuiiun, gour- 
met rood, new dance steps. I nave 
only one thing to offer. Total pas- 
sionate devotion, my heart.'' Tlie 
novel ends ns Wayne approaches 
Ann's house. At (his si.ige Tara 
takes to the road. Melissa dies as 
Mrs Ramsay, now demented, bretiks 
into the Woman's Health Clinic, thus 


preventing Jill's nhonion. Murk loses 
Ills job and Greg prepares to tell 
Carla he no longer loves her. 


Writing on the wall 


By James La sdun 

HOWARD BUTENi 
From Lillie Acorns 

£6.^ Harvester Press. 

0 71()8 039Q 7 

From Uitle Acorns offers n new slant 
on the old theme of childhood ro- 
mance turned into tragedy by henri- 
wM and wicked adults, Little Burl 
nu been sent to a mental institution 
tor doing something to little Jessicn. 

I what until the end of 
toe qovel, but we assume it must 
Mve been pretty dreadful. Burt is 
SI?" *0 obstinacy, and refuses to 
Iniquitous 

shnnk, Dr Nevele. Instead, he writes 
**ory |rf his affair with Jessica - 
w the wall of tlie institution's “quiet 
room . ’ 

The s)TOboiic value of this device 
compensates for its im- 
prwtlcality, but that minor irritant 
Bride, the chief problem with this 
tS5. « author’s taste for all 
Burt writes the sad 


minds of those to whom it is 
addressed. 

It should be said in its defence 
that this is a first novel and that, ns 
such, it Is more cfficent than many. 
Moreover, on the few occasions that 
Buten resists his impulse to coat ev- 
ety emotion or thought with a layer 
or saccharin, he shows himself to be 
an astute obrerver of children. Tliere 
is, for example, a good sketch of an 
autistic boy. Equally well evoked is 
the atmosphere of anxiety and near- 
hysteria that pervodes a classroom 
during a spelling competition. Some- 
times even the potness of the writing 


As Joyce Maynard engineers these 
various sticky ends, the action be- 
comes wilder and more blackly com- 
ic, and the individual stories seem 
less important than a view of society 
as a whole. Maynard is successful in 
presenting her material in its raw 
state (the characters have the nu- 
thenlically sloppy inner thou^ls nnd 
dreams familiar from intcr\'iews and 
case histories), but falters a little at 
the end in too sudden a transition 
from the pathetic to the nasty. 


is unexpectedly appropriate, and 
therefore amusine: ^‘He said he was 
going to moke nis Halloween cos- 
tume out of cardboard boxes 
from the fiirniture store across the 
street. I said what ore you going to 
go as. He said a cardboard box^. 

Unfortunately, however, the final 
impression this novel leaves is one of 
sentimentality and slickness rather 
than astuteness. Burt’s problems may 
indeed be located in “Vourselfvrille*' 
as one rebellious psychiatrist suggests 
to Dr Nevele, but it doesn’t do to 
say so in quite that way. 


Why murder 


he were scribt- 
UJ8 tl for a Hollywood weepie. His 
irmocent vision of the world b In- 
tonatlngly cute - “Rain says a noise: 
W. You can hear it when it comes 
ouSt" *®hlng us to be 

uiK« ’ *0 penguins 

»ho wore Tuxedos”; , 

On lop of .this cuteness, Burt is 
Si®® ® somewhat , obtrusive aware- 
^ of hU own role as mJxed-up kid 
designed for adults. He 
*he reader of his 
Wth - hatTfo^t about school 
of vacation, which is long 
" ® child”; be always 
he’s used a word that 
Wjtods inconsistent with his years - 

N^LiS*^ i-had one)"; he steals Dr 
alfh^. ? report on himself, but 

it worth copying 
uncuil* he ciaims not to have 

understood u- “It is too big word^". 

*5^orihy; nobody wants tp see 
Uttje bow labelled as budding 

ti they have done 

fdnduS* M®*”® harmless mutual 

1 (Burt’s nus- 

out tn^PPo»W‘hgTy perhaps, turns 
the SriS* than; tfijs). But 

Whole IflJ® on the wall is on the 
too , pat to cause alarm in the 


By David Montrose 

SALLY RENA: 

A Painless Death 

156^. Weidenfeld and Nlcolson. 
0 297 77999 0 


Sally Rena has on unfortunate habit, 
of i^ing the gaihe away early in her 
novels. With her first, the Sea Road 
West (1975). it would have taken a 
particularly Inattentive reader hot to 
realize inside three chapters that the 
remaining seventeen were to recount 
the progress of a love affair -r ending 
in’ death and madness - between a 
Roman Catholic priest and a teenage 
girl in B village on the west coast of 
Scotland. 

In A Painless Death, Rena’s third, 
novel, the disclosure period hds been 
reduced to just oyer a page. The. 
painless death of the btle is by 
drowning: the body of a Swiss au 
pair is found In a river near Bellshlll, 
a small town outside Glasgow. A 
verdict of suicide is returned. But 
the reader is well aware - due to the 
author's heavy bints - that the au' 
pair was murdered by one or both of, 
the two young sisters, Patricia (“Tis- 
sy”) and May Patterson, who had 
subposediy discovered the corpre 
while waudog' their dbg. After this 
brief prologue, the novel flashieB 
back to a time before the birth of 
the sisters and outlines the events 
leading up to, and following, the 
'murder. 

The problem about the use of this 


device Is that, having dispensed with 
any element of mystery or suspense 
by reveslipg what is to happen, the 
writer is charged with the res|»nsi- 
bllity of. engaging and sustaining 
readers’ interest in how and why U 
happens. For the most part, Rena 
fails to folfil this obligation. 

The overall impression is of oppor- 
tunities missed. Rene’s imagination 
has yielded numerous possibilities 
that a more accomplisned writer 
mi^t have exploited to the foil: the 
graduation of Ussy ud May from 
vaiid^'sm to murder; : the ' rela- 
tionship between the sisters and their 
sociai worker. None of these is de- 
veloped. 

The matter of A Painless Death 
would have lent itself easily to sensa- 
tionalism. Rena has resolutely 
avoided this potentially lucrative 
path, tryiim instead to write an un- 
ambiguous^ “serious" novel. She 
tells a plain tale, but it i$,not so. 
much simple as simplified: the. com- 
plex issues . iiivojved are evaded or 
glossed over. Rena is willing to ex- 
pend much print on description, but i 
the brevity with which she usually I 
chooses to portr^ things that matter 
reveals a lack of artistic depth. 

A Painless Death deals with “the 
force' of 'evil’’: specifically the ques- 
tion of why Tissy.and (possibly) May 
became murderers. Clearly, . the 
reader is meant to conclude that' 
murderers are not. boni, biit made; 
Quite how they are made, however, 
remains impenetrably obscure, and 
the niurder of the au pair comes 
across as a gratuitous act .that the 
rest of the novel fails to meke'explio- 
able. 
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